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ALBANIA PAST AND PRESENT 

B¥ Miss M. EBITH. BUBHAM 

Golonbl Sib Fkancis Youkghusbanb presided at a meeting of the 
Society on December 18, 1916, when Miss M. Edith Durham read a 
paper on “Albania Past and Present/’ illustrated by lantern views. 
He said that Miss Durham was well known to them by name, and 
they were certain to learn a great deal pertinent to the position in the 
Balkans from h^ paper. Albania might be described as the bedrock 
of the Balkans. 

Miss Dubham said: Albania has a very long past, and a present 
that is heavy with pain and anxiety. 

Of her present, the latest reports are that it is worse even than that 
of Belgium, that her men are being forced into the Austrian Army, 
and that the civil population is dying of starvation in many districts. 
Mr. Howard, an American missionary, whose report is the latest that 
I have, states that at least 150,000, iai^eiy women and children, have 
died of hunger and misery since this war began. 

Other nations in Europe have now suffered for over two years. Bui 
it was In title summer of 1910 that the Albanians first made their bold 
rising and laied to win freedom from Young Turkish rule, and ever 
since then Albania has been almost incessantly plundered, harried, 
and devastated by foreign troops. 

She has been the victim of the greed of many Powers. Turkish, 
Montenegrin, Serb, Greek, Buigar, and Austrian armies have suc- 
cessively swept and plundered and slaughtered in Albania iming the 
past five years. Of all war’s victims, not even Poland is more to be 
pitied m is in greater need of help. 

So much for the present. We wIE now turn to Albania’s past. 
It is a. very long past ; Albania is, in fact, the bedrock of the Balkans. 
We can only here touch very briefly on tihe main points of her hiskry. 

In prehistoric times the Balkans were inhabited by a number <4 
tribes, which appear to have been cl<Bely related as to blood. We 
first hear of them as Illyrians, Macedonians, Molossi, and so forth. 

Illyria, whence sprang the modern Albania, was a large territory, 
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comprisiBg all that is Dow^ 'to as Bosnia and ihe Herzegovina* 
Dalmatia (as far even m Trieste), Montenegro, a large part of modem 
Serbia, and the larger part of modern Albania. Farther south a closely 
related groBp of similar^ to formed, a separate kingdom of Epiras. 
The ancient Illyrians had evidently a fairly high civEization. Masses 
of implements ..and ornaments have, been found in i^e extensive 
cemeteries of B<Bma and Serbia, in graves tiiat lie beneath those of the 
Eomans^ who afterwards invaded the countiy. And these implements 
show that the Illyrians were among the first to manufacture and use 
iron. It was probably carried thence to other places. 

When we first hear of Iliyria in 'history, it was strong enough to 
insult the Bom^ans. The seafaring population of the coast harried and 
plundered Boman shipping, and -myriad proud Queen, Teuta, 
returned a mde answer to Boman. remonslarances. Possibly the fine 
seafaring qualities of the modern Dadmatian are in part due to his 
Illyrian pirate ancestry. 

A Boman punitive expedition resulted in 230 b.c. At this time, 
as now, Scodra, which you probably know better as Scutori, was the 
capital. It, indeed, is one of the oldest capitals of Europe. And the 
people still call it by its old name, very sl%htly modified, Shkodra. 

'Of the difficulties^ the Eomans hsk with the Mngd€m ..of .Epirus, 
and of the exploits of King Pyrrhus, we have all beard at whooL The 
Albanians still chtosh Ms memory, and say that his name was 
Burrus, which means the warricr, or brave man. ** A p burtef*' 
C* How 'art thou, my brave?'*) is to-day the common gieetii]^ when 
one mountain-man meets another. I well remember the pride with 
which a Moslem Albanian gendarme, who was guiding me from Per- 
meti to Tepelen, pointed up to the clouded mountain-top, and said 
that Up there were the ruins of the cattle of our great King Burrus, 
who beat the Bomans and everyone else.'* And at tiie carnival 
masquerade at Scutari I saw Pyrhhuses In marvellous tin helmete 
fashioned by the local smith — the most admired of any of the masquers. 

Plutarch tells us that the soldiers of Pyrrhus haUed him as the 
eagle. ** Which is of great interest, for the Albanian dom not call 
himself an Albanian, but Bhkipetar (from shhip, an eagle), the people 
of the eagle. And his land is Shkiperia. The term ** Albania ** has 
been given by foreigners, and its ctogin is somewhat disputed. It 
probably derives from the name of a tribe in Central Albania — 
Arberia or Arbonia. 

Tlie wwd Una in modern Albanian meam and the 

Albanian of to-day translates Iliyria to mean the land of the free." 
Certainly no race has made a more continuous struggle for freedom 
throughout the ages than has the Albanian. Albanian history is one 
long tale of epic struggles against one invader after the other. 

We have no time to detail the various invasions. But let us note 
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that, though each invader iu turn has striven to crush the Albanian*! 
individuality, none has as yet succeeded. He has clung with such 
tenacity to his nationsl customs, his Idea of race, and his language, 
til at no Power has as yet assimilated him. All efforts to Slavixe, 
Grecicize, or Ottomanize him have failed. The Bomans did not 
succeed in subduing Illyria till A.n. 169, when they took Scodra, and 
forced the Illyrian King, Gentius,. to. march m pri,soner in a Eoman 
triumph. 

Judging by the length of time which the Bomans took to conquer 
Illyria, and also by the great amount of pre-Boman graves, the 
country must have been pretty thickly populated. And this aboriginal 
population has left its mark, for the ornaments found in quantities 
in these graves are in many cases almost precisely like those which 
' are still worn by Balkan peasants. And in most parts the silversmilh 
turns out usually to be either an Albanian or a Viah, which points to 
a long and unbroken tradition. 

Under the Bomans, Illyria seems to have prospered. Borne found 
some of her best soldiers among the kibesmen, and more than one 
Emperor — Diocletian, Constantine the Great, and others of lesser 
note — were of native blood. 

Christianity reached the Dalmatian coast as early as i^e first cen- 
tury, and had penetrated far inland by the fourth. The Albanians, in 
fact, claim to have been converted by St. Paul himself, who says: 
“ Bound about Illyria I have fully preached the Gcspel of Christ.** 
Be this as it may, Illyria early formed, and still forms, part of the 
patriarchate of Borne. And the Christians of north, which 
includes almost the whole of the mountain tribes, have remadned 
faithful to Borne ever since, 

Scutari became an archbishopric as early as a.d. S07. The arch- 
bishopric was, however, transferred later to Antivari. But Scutari 
was continuously the seat of a Bishop till the nineteenth eentur;;^% 
when it again became an archbishopric. 

Under Borne, Illyria was dotted with Eoman colonies, j<Mn««l by 
roads, which were probably better than any that have since existed. 
Boman coins are still found In plenty in many places. Apollonia, on 
the coast rather to the north of Avlcma, was a celebrated university, 
and was joined to Salonika by the Via Egnatia. The name Avlona, 
or Valona, is, in fact, merely a eomiption of Apollonia. 

We now come to the second period of Albanian history, the Slav 
period. 

The Boman Illyrian civilization was rudely broken into and largely 
destroyed by the irruption into the peninsula, in the seventh century, 
of huge savage hordes, the ancestcses of the modem Serbians. They 
were a tribal pec^le, and were pagans. Ccuning in overpowering 

numbers, they drove the Boman civilization to the coasts, where 
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Eomaii .mfiuBuce is\not yet dead, and possessed tliamselYes of the 
fertile plains inland ; for they were a nation of herdsmen* 

,■ The ^Albanians, as we may as well now call them, mamtained their 
freedom and language in the mountains of the Albania of to-day. In 
the north— modern Bosnia, that is— the language died out; but it is 
very possible that we may still find traces of the old Illyrian popula- 
'tion. ..In certain districts of Bosnia all the Homan Catholics are 
tattooed with strange devices. Now, tattooing has never been 
recorded as a Slavonic custom, wheresys we are told by classical 
authors that tattooing was one of the peculiarities of the ancient 
Balkan tribes. The fact, therefore, that these people are tattooed, 
and are also members of the Church of Borne, looks like a direct tradi- 
tion from very ancient times. It is strengthened by the fact that 
tattooing in similar designs is found also in many parts of Albania. 
Some of the tattoo patterns, moreover, resemble some of the 
ornaments found in the ancient graves. 

Nor, indeed, is all trace of the Boman colonists gone. We find 
groups of what are known as Kutzo-Vlahs dotted about all through 
these lands. They speak a Latin dialect which resembles, but is not 
the same as, the Boumanian langu^e. And in physical type they 
bear a strong resemblance to the darker type of Albanians. There is 
a particularly large group of them at Elbasan and at Ochrida, both of 
which were important points on the Boman Via Egnatia. They, in 
all probability, derive from the intermarriage of Bomans with the 
native population. The Albanians seem to me to have an instinctive 
feeling of relationship with them. For I have been repeatedly told 
that ** Vlahs :have sweet blood,** and that a '*man need not mind 
giving a daughter in marriage to a Vlah/* and also that ** Vlah ** is 
Albanian for ** a brother.** 

The invading Slavs were pagan, and were not converted to Chris- 
tianity till the ninth century — that is, some five hundred years after 
the Blyrisns — ^and then by missionaries from Salonika. The differ- 
ences which were later to make the two Christian Churches hate 
one another more than they did the Turk were already beginning to 
make themselves felt, and when the final split came the Serbs threw 
in their lot with Byzantium. Thus, as Serb power grew and spread 
over Illyria, or Albania, as we may as well call it now, the Boman 
Catholic Albanians suffered not only the woe of being invaded, but 
were also subjected to religious persecution. To race hatred w'as added 
religious hatred. 

The Christians of the south, we may here mention, later, under 
the influence of Byzantium, went over to the Orthodox faith. But 
they have not forgotten the ties of blood, and remain In racial sym- 
pathy with their Catholic brethren. The north never wavered in its 
allegiance to Borne. Not one Orthodox is to be found among the 
Christian tribes of the north. 
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The Serbians formed their stronghold and centre on the. fertile 
plains of Kosovo and the Metoya, for they were a nation of herds- 
men. And they called this kingdom, not Serbia, bnt Easbia. This 
is a fact of great interest, for Basbia is an Albanian word meaning 
‘' a plain ’' — ^the kingdom, therefore, of the plain, possibly the name 
by which the original inhabitants called it. 

The Nemanya- Kings,' who made Serbia, ruled brom 1180 to 1856, 
and pushed farther and farther into Albania. They took and fortified 
Scutari, and skove, it would appear, to Slavkse the people, but 
unsuccessfully. 

In 1321 we find the Catholic Albanians appealing to Charles of 
Anjou and to Prince Filippo of Taranto to force King Milutin to 
recognize and respect their religious rights. And in 1332 a certain 
French friar, Fr^re Brocardus or Brochart, gives us an interesting con- 
temporary account of the state of the country. He says: “There 
is, among other thingSi one which would make it easier to take this 
kingdom of Eashia. . . . There are two peoples, the Abbanois and 
the Latins, who both belong to the Church of Borne. The Latins 
have six cities, and as many Bishops— Anthibaire (Antivari), Cathare 
(Cattaro), Bulcedine (Dulcigno), Suacinense ( ?), Scutari, and 
Brivaste (now ruined completely). In these the LaMns live. Out- 
side the waills the Abbanois have four cities — ^Folat Major, Poiat Minor 
(these are the modern tribal disiaicts of Upper and Lower Pulati), 
Sabbate (Sappa), and Albania (Elbassan and Burazzo district). They 
are all under the Archbishop of Anthibaire. These Abbanois have a 
language which is quite other than Latin, but use in their books the 
Latin letters. (What would we not give now for a book of that date!) 
Both of these people are oppress^ under the very hard servitude of 
the naost hateful and abominable lordship of the Slavs. If kiey saw 
a Prince of France coming towards them, they would make Mm their 
leader against the accursed Slavs, the enemies of the truth and our 
faith." That the wealthy Frfere did not exaggerate' is proved by the 
severity of the celebrated Canon of Laws enacted by the Serb Tsar, 
Stefan Bushan, in 1849, 

During the twenty years of Bushan 's reign — ^that is, from 1886 to 
1356 — ^all Albania formed part of the Serbian Empire. Bushan made 
special laws against the Catholics. Fear example. Law 6: As io the^ 
Latin heresy and those that draw Orthodox believers to iim faith, the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities must skive to convert all such to the true 
faith. If such a one will not be converted, he shall be punished with 
death. The Orthodox Tsar must eradicate all heresy from his State. 
The property of all such as refuse conversion shell he confiscated. 
Heretical churches will be consecrated and opened for priests of the 
Orthodox faith. Law 8 : If a Latin priest be found kying to 
convert a Christian to the Latin faith, he shall be punished with 
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deai^h. ' ABd, so forth. ' la truth, tiie 'Turk, with all his faalts, has 
not treated the Christians so badly as one Christian sect has treated 
another. 

I hate 'dwelt at some length on this period because it has so mneh 
bearing, on recent events. The Albanian since that time has never 
ceased to regard the Slav as his bitterest and cruellest foe, and the 
Slav, in 'turn, has preserved his medise val way of dealing with the 
Albanian. During and after the first Balkan War the old laws of 
Stefan Dushan were pitilessly enforced. Hundreds of persons who 
refused to join the Orthodox Church were martyred, hundreds more 
were expelled and deprived of all they possessed. 

Modem Balkan troubles are all built on early mediiEval and pre- 
Turkish hatreds. And it is failure to recognize this important fact 
that has led us into &<yme of the painful positions in which we now 
find ourselves. 

We now come to the third period, the Turkish. Great Serbia was 
tom to pieces very shortly after Tsar Dushan 's death by his nobles, 
who struggled for supremacy. It had l^ted, indeed, barely two 
hundred years. Albania broke loose at once, and the names of many 
local chieftains have come down to us ; but we have no time now to 
dwell on details, for we must pass on to the next great Balkan 
catastrophe — ^the coming of the Turks. Till this time the Balkan 
peoples had been wholly occupied fighting each other. The Greeks, 
in fact, invited the Turks to help them against the Slavs. In view 
of present-day events, it is of interest to note that ever since the 
Turk was first established in Europe the Balkan peoples have taken 
turns in aiding him against each other, instead of uniting to expel him. 
Not till the Turks were settled in the eastern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula and were marching westward in force did the Balkan 
peoples realize their danger. Then Lazar, who was Tsar of s very 
much reduced Serbia, collected together Bosniaks, Serbs, and 
Albanians, and led them against Sultan Murad's army on the plains 
of Kosovo. A long and fierce fight ensued, and the issue was doubtful 
till a Serb noble — the son-in-law, in fact, of Tsar Lazar himself — 
deserted to the enemy with his twelve thousand men — ^bribed, it is 
said, by offers of power. This act of Serb treachery established the 
Turk in Europe. 

The Serbs accepted the son of the traitor as King under Turkish 
s\izerainty. The Albanians, however, were far from submitting. 
They joined with the Venetians, ’who had been for some time past 
settling on the Adriatic coast and trading with the interior. Albano- 
Venetian relations seem to have been good. The names of many 
powerful Albanian chiefs are found in Venetian records. Scutari 
and all the north was free from the Turks, but they penetrated South 
and Central Albania. 
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Tlien tiiere arose an Albanian chieftain who has ,gainacl %¥orld-wide 
fame, (jeorge Gastrioti, known as Skenderbeg, called in his day the 
‘'champion of Christendom.*'- This remarkable man is one of the 
great warriors of history. Taken as a c^iid from his father by the 
Turks as a hostage, he was brought up a soldier and a Moslem. 
however, threw over the Turks and t^eir religion^ and returned to 
his fatherland to Kroya, and was hailed by the Albanians as their 
leader. For twenty-four years he continuously victorious. Two 
Sultans successively hurled larger and larger troops against him in 
vain. Murad II. came ’himself at the toad of 40,000 men, and 
attempted to stem Kroya, but was repulsed, and had to retire dis- 
comfited. 

Skenderbeg not only freed the land, but kept it free. His realm 
extended as far as Ochrida, and Bibra was one of his towns, i shall 
not forget the grief of the Albanians when they heard that Dibra, one 
of Skenderbeg s towns, had been given by the Powers of Europe to 
their secular enemy the Serbs. So long as Skenderbeg lived Albania 
was free. He died of fever in 1476, aged sixty -four, leaving no one 
who was great enough to take his place. 

Skenderbeg dead, Venice could not hold out much longer. The 
Turks violently attacked Scutari, which was defended by combined 
Venetian and Albanian forces. Scutari fell in 1479, after a most 
bloody struggle. 

When the new road was being built along the foot of the old 
citadel in 191142, 1 saw hundreds of old stone shot and cannon-balls 
dug out of the ground, the relics doubtless of that last great fight. 
And old Venetian bronze cannons stood in the citadel till 191B, when 
unfc«rtunateiy they were looted by the Montenegrins. 

Previous to the fall of Scutei, it is said that angels came and 
caiTied away the picture of the Madonna from the Church of Our Lady 
at the loot of the hill, and deposited it safely at Genzano, in Italy. 
I^Iany a time have I assisted at ito celebration of this festival, the 
greatest feast-day of Scutari, when the poor people — ^who are now 
starving — came joyfully from every mountein and village, glad and 
good-natured, in their best attire — toppy crowd, so orderly and so 
friendly. I think now sadly of the huge admiration they had for the 
Great Powers of Europe, their infinite faith in the goodwill of those 
Powers. And now they have been drt^ged into the hell created by 
those same Powers, and are dying as innocent victims. 

When the Turks overpowered Albania, many Albanians fled into 
Italy, where some eighty Albanian vilisges are still in exatence, and 
the Albanian language, customs, and costume are to a large extent 
preserved. For many years the Albanians hoped and hoped in vain 
for the help of their former friends and allies, the Venetians, against 
the Turks. But Venetian power^ te, ' wm cm the wane. -Venice lost 
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successively Durasszo, DuleigBO,' mmd-kn%wmL The Albafiisos of the 
Mirdite and Biikagin mountains sent appeals fc^ help in 15T0, I5TI, 
im, 1596, 1601, and 1616. 'Then they gave up hope. 

From the beginning of the Turkyh invasion they had succeeded 
in obtaining recc^nition of their kibsl autonomy from the Turks. 
They now began in the seventeentti century to adopt Islam. Many 
Greeks and a very large number of Slavs had become Mahommedaii 
as early as the fifteenth century. In the case of Albania one reason 
seems to have been the fact that the Christian Bishops of Albania were 
foreigners, and were mainly occupied in -ciuarreliing with one another 
about the frontiers of their dioceses inste^ad of looking after their 
docks. ‘‘The hungry sheep, looked up and were not fed.” And a 
Moslem manger was no doubt ready im them. Thus in 16^ we find 
a violent dissension between the Bishop of Alessio and the Archbishop 
of Durazzo, And again, in 1703, no less than three BiAops were 
contending for the district of Postdpa, and allowing no priest to 
oificiate in it, till the quarrel was seltled by Pope Clement XI., who 
sent a special legate for the purpese. Clement XI. was Albanian on 
his mothers side, and made a strong efiort to aid the Catholic 
Albanians; but on his death Kome seems to have lost interest, 
Albania was largely served by fc«reign prints who had no understand* 
ing of the people. 

The conversion to Islam of a large portion of the Albanians lias 
had a disastrous elect on Albania. Though the Moslem Albanian is 
as tenaciously Albanian as ever, the fact that he is Moslem has caused 
ignorant outsiders to consider him a Turk. Islam has also had a 
retarding infiuence on education. But far from Islamism making the 
Albanian into a Turk, no sooner did ihe Moslem Albanian chiefs begin 
to gain power than they again began to assert themselves and make 
eSorts for freedom. The Albanians had, indeed, been increasing in 
strength and flowing back on to the plains from which ihe Serbs had 
expelled or held in subjugation their ancestors. 

The town of Djakova (of St. Giacomo, that is) was founded by an 
ofishoot of the Christian tribe of Merturi. And when in 1690 the 
Serb population elected to emigrate to Austria, where they were given 
assistance and wide lands in the Banat, the mountain Albanian tribes 
i-esettled almost the whole of tto district as far north as Mitrovitza 
and north-east to Nish and Uskub, and made scattered Albanian vil- 
lages as far even as Monastir. They regained, in truth, a large pari 
of their ancient Illyria. Nor did they submit to Turkish interference. 
Christian and Moslem alike united to preserve their ancient laws and 
customs. Much liberty was allowed ymm, and they gave, in return, 
miiitfiuy service. 

So powerful, then, did the Albanian chiefs become that they 
struck out for complete independence, Aii Pasha, the ruler of the 
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south, whose capital was JauiBa, was, in fact, for years quite indepeB- 
dent, and tried, and almost, succeeded, in perstiading England to 
support him. The Pasha of Scutari was almost as powerful. It was 
tlien that the Turks made a determined effort to subdue Albania once 
lufirc. After stem fighting, they conquered All Pasha, nom" an oH 
man, and slaughtered him and his family. South Albania then fall 
entirely under the Turk, and entered on a difficult period. 

Jn order to kill national sentiment, the Turks then permitted the 
Greeks to open schools and work a propaganda. The Greeks in those 
days always worked with the Turks to destroy the racial and national 
spirit of the other subject races. The Pasha of Scutari was also badly 
beaten, though not wholly subdued. But the nation as a whole never 
forgot its traditions. 

At the time of the Congress of Berlin — -that fatal Congress at 
which the seeds of so many troubles were sown — the Albanians saw 
the other Balkan races obtaining European support and recogniMon, 
and formed the well-known Albanian League to protect their land and 
their rights and to beg also for recognition!. Great Britain, it is inter- 
esting to find, was strongly in favour of forming a large Albanian 
piwince, to include the whole of the vilayets of Scutari and Janina 
and the larger part of Kosovo vilayet, with a portion of Mcmastir 
vilayet, too, and to grant it considerable autonomy with a view to 
future independence. Both Lord Goschen, then our Ambaj^adca* at 
Constantinople, and Sir Edmund Fitzmaurice worked hard for Ihis 
end. Its formation would have obviated very many recent misfor- 
tunes. But the Powers were not unanimous on the subject, and all 
that was done was to recommend some such reforms to the Turks, 

The Turks responded by arresting most of the heads of the League 
and executing or exiling them into Asia. Albania was in worse plight 
than ever. Turkish governors, and sometimes garrisons too, were put 
in the Albanian towns. But the Sulten did not wish for another 
national rising, and to propitiate the Albanians gave permission for 
Albanian schools, and consented to allow the language to be printed. 
A huge impetus was at once given to the national spirit. Especially 
in Koritza, in South Albania, was an active centre formed, to the 
anger of the Greek priests and prc^agandiste. The Sultan dien, 
seeing that nationsd education would soon produce an Albania skoii^er 
than ever, and influenced, no doubt, too, by the Greeks, suddenly 
withdrew his consent, prohibited the printing of the language, and 
threw the unfortunate schoolmasters into prison. 

When I first visited Koritza in 1904, its schoolmaster was still 
serving out his term of fifteen years* imprisonment. A similar t^m 
was the penalty for being found In possession of newspapers printed 
in Albanian. Newspapers were nevertheless printed almiad and 
secretly circulated, and the Kmtza patriots, at great risk to them- 
selves, continued working. 
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The Turkish Government had sJready given fermlmim to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to sell tto publicstiom in tlie 
Turkish Empire. The Albanians, therefore, made a translation of the 
Gospels and some of the books of the Old Testament. Albanian cob 
portents carried stocks of these around along with other piiblieatioiis. 
And the demand for twopenny ccpies of the Book of Genesis was 
amazing. I once assisted at tibe selling of seventy-four such books in 
one day. Almc^t all were bought by Mahommedims, some even by 
Albanian officers in the Turkish Army. 

Thus, under shelter of Great Britain, Albania struggled towards 
national development, greatly hampered by the Greeks, who lc»t no 
opportunity of denouncing the secret readers and teachers of Albanian 
to the Turkish aiithmities. A Gmek Bishop even went so far as 
excommunicating the language, and Greek prints told the people 
that it was useless to pray in Albanian, as Christ did not under- 
stand it. 

At Koritza, however, under protection of America, the American 
Mission opened a girls ' school. Its Albanian headmistress, one of the 
bravest women I know, ran the school successfully. The Turkish 
authorities searched vainly for Albanian books. She used English 
ones, and translated her lessons orally. WriMng was destroyed as 
soon as finished when danger was suspected. The girls taught their 
brothers, and the school was a cenfere of culture and national feeling. 
I am very sorry to tell you that in fee summer of 1914, just before the 
outbreak of the present war, this school, which had done splendid 
work lor fifteen years, was pillaged and burnt by Greek invaders, who 
devastated and pillaged all the surrounding country. The school- 
mistress, after many adventures, is now safe in America, together 
wife some sixty thousand Albanian refugees, whose centre is in 
Boston, and who are working earnestly wife a view to reorganizing 
their country when peace is once more proclaimed. They publish a 
paper called Illyria^ and are all engaged in various trades and manu- 
factures. I hear feat they are reckoned In America as very good 
and industrious citizens. 

If or was national education confined to the south. In Bmitari 
also schools were opened both by the Austrians and the Italians and 
protected by them, and Scutari feus became fee educational centre 
of fee north. 

To return to Albania's story. The Albanians, like many other 
people, hoped great things from the Young Turk revolution, and 
especially grasped at the promise of national equality and the fr^dom 
of the press. T was in Albania when feat revolution t(X>k place. 
Never, perhaps, in fee world's history has there been a greater out- 
burst of national feeling than when freedom of fee press was 
announced in Albania. Almost in a night crops of little newspapers 
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sprouted up. Albanian elubs were opened, Albanian seliools formed. 
The nation at once collected monej and opened the Normal school 
at Elbassan, which was to train ■ teachers for all, and books were 
written and translated. The restrictions, on the use of the Latin 
alphab^ were cast aside. ' A- national conference was held. The ; 
rush of children to the schools was such that there was not room for 
them. The Koritsa schoolmiskess wrote to me that Mahommedan 
girls were being sent to ber from distant parts as boarders, and that 
she did not know where to stow them ail. 

It was a bright dream while it lasted, but all too soon shattered. 
I'he Turkish Government again intervened and forbade the use of the 
Latin alphabet, and began at once arreting and imprisoning editors 
and schoolmasters and closing the printing-presses, and ordered that 
Albanian, if printed, should be printed in Arabic characters— -char- 
acters totally unsuited to a European language, lliousands of Arabic 
alphabets were printed and sent into Albania bj the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The people collected them and burnt them in public at Berat. 

The results of these and other oppressions were the Albanian 
revolutions of 1910-11-12— -revduMons which the Young Turks 
put down with great seventy, but which finally shook Young Turk 
rule to its foundations. And they paved the way for the Balkan wars 
of 1912-18. 

Into quite recent politics it is, perhaps, better not to enter. We 
are too near the events for criticisms of our Allies or our foes to be 
desirable here. I will therefore <miy say that Albania as a whde 
remained neutral during those wars, and fought only in self-defence 
when attacked; that she was invaded and spoiled by three armies; 
that terrible akdcities were committed on Albanians ; and that in the 
end her hopes were cruelly disappointed wiben, in response to her 
appeal for recognition, the Powers sent her a wholly incapable and 
incompetent German Prince, the Prince d Wied, who did not deign 
even to visit his land and subjects, but preferred to sit in bis com- 
fortable palace at Durazzo and tried to form a little imitation of a 
German Coiirt. It is a disgrace to all who were concerned in the 
choice that such a man should have been appointed. And the 
unfortunate Albanians were at once made the prey of numerous and 
unscrupulous European intriguers. 

We may be, however, allowed to hope, with the Albanians, that 
as the present war is being waged f<Mr the rights of small nationalities, 
Albania’s day, too, will dawn, and that once again this oldest of 
European peoples will have her place in the sun. And all of us who 
know the Albanians* great possibilities, their intelligence, industry, 
and vigom*, teve no doubt that, if given a chance, they will iditmately 
succeed. 

We will now look at a few views erf the people and country. 
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The Chaikmah: Miss Durham has gimn 'm an exceedingly inter- 
esting and very instructive paper; but it contained one statement 
with which, I am sure, not one single person here will agree. She 
sMd that the very curious man-lady or .lady-man she showed us on 
the screen “ treated her witli the contempt she deserved/' You will 
all say, I know, Miat it is not contempt Miss Ditrlmm deserves, but 
very different feelings. She has noblv' set hemell to see and under- 
stand something of the trials this little state has had to go througl^ 
in the paist and what it is suffering at the present time. She iinished 
her lecture by saying that she hoped a better day was dawning 
for Albania, and in this hope we earnestly Join. In this war we 
are fighting for the freedom of smaller nationMities, and we certainly 
shall not fail in interest in and sympathy for Albania, alter what Miss 
Durham has told us. We must admire from the bottom of our hearts 
the sturdiness with which Mie Albanians through all these centuries 
of oppression have stuck to their own individuality ; and we may 
hope that in the years to come they may have that opportunity for 
which they are evidently panting to express that individuality to the 
full. There is one Albanian gentleman here ihis afternoon. He is 
rather modest in regard to his knowledge of English ; but I am sure 
we would be only too lenient with him if he would very kindly speak 
to us. 

The Albanian gentleman referred to said that Miss Durham had 
done more lor his country than anyone he could think of. Her work 
had earned i<xc her among the people iiie title of the “ Queen of 
Albania." He trusted she would be able to continue to help them, 
and, as in the past, do everything she could for Albanian nationality. 

Mr, H. W. Nevinson said- that, intensely interesting as the address 
had been to ev^one there, it was, he thought, of most interest to 
liimself , because he had had the privilege and honour of going throxigh 
Albania with Miss Durham and under her auspices. Whenever her 
name was mentioned she Was respectfully termed their Queen. He 
was interested in the slides of the most beautiful country he had ever 
seen, especially Northern Albania ; and he was interested to see in one 
picture so fine a photograph of his own back, tbtis being ike first time 
he had seen it. He could not describe with what respect and honour 
Miss Durham had for many years now been regarded in Albania. He 
was charmed and overwhelmed by the welcome he always received 
when he mentioned her name. Frmn her reflected glory he was 
sometimes called the King of Albania, because they all believed that 
Miss Durham and he had been sent out by King George to take 
over the government of the counky. He would like to mention 
another thing which even Miss DuAam did not know. When he was 
in Salonika last winter a large party of English nurses arrived, 
having fought their way with great diflfcu% through the Albanian 
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frontiers fi’oiii tbe north of Serbia, accompanied by a small body of 
guides. They told him that as 'they Journeyed they were received 
by the people (tliough they were in. a state of semi-starvation) with 
the greatest enthusiasm and . hoepitaiity, simply because they 
belonged to the same nalion as Miss Durham. That seemed to him 
a very fine tribute for any Englishwcmian to receive, showing as it 
did how great her iniiuence had been over a nation of tribes which 
were suppc«ed to be so savage in .Mie past. 

We 'were engaged in this, war for the protection and ■ freedom ■ of 
small nationalities. Our late Prime Minister announced at the very 
beginning of the war that that was one of our objects. What a 
disaster, what a crime it would be to Europe, M we allowed a small 
nationality Hke Albania, which had held together since the time of 
the Boman Empire, to be divided, as had been proposed, between its 
most intense enemies, the ISerbians and the Clreeks l Let us at all 
events resolve that whatever might be the protection or management 
Albania might require, it should be protected malniy m an indepen- 
dent State, 

Dr. Gasteb said &at he had an Albanian nurse in his infancy at 
Bucharest, and ever since he had retained a love and admiratioii for 
the Albanians — the Scots of the Balkan Peninsula. He wished Miss 
Durham had told them a little more of her own achievements, not 
only to tell what she had done, but to bring out more clearly the 
character of these Albanians. The story would show their gratitude, 
simplicity* chivalry, and undaunted courage. It was his privilege 
to be a member of the* Albania Committee after the Balkan War, 
and he Joined in trying to urge their claims upon the diplomatists of 
the British Government. They did not succeed to the extent they 
desired. He did not wish to enter upon politics ; but he would say 
that if the concessions to the Albanians pressed at the time by people 
who knew the countary had been made, they were convinced that a 
much better outlook would have been opened up fear the Albanians. 
Perhaps even the situation in the Balkans would have been some- 
what diSerent to what it was now. The Aibajniahs had suf ered both 
in the north and the south by the oppressions of two implacable foes, 
the Serbians and the Greeks. It was the first necessity for them to 
have an independent status when the war was over. Most of the 
sailors of the Greek fleet were Albanians and most of the traders were 
Albanians, and the Greeks had a great dread and dislike of them. In 
the past they used the Turkish Power to destiroy the Albanians, and 
now they were using other Powers for a similar purpe^e, and we had 
to see to it that they were not successful. 

H was most interesting to watch the resource and determinatidn 
of the Albanians in trying to develop a literature of their own. He 
was the possessor of some very good specimens of their eflorts in this 
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direction during tlie last century. One of fee oldest was a transktion 
of the Gospels in parallel columns, one in Greek and the other in the 
xllbanian language, but Greek characters. There wme also transla- 
tions in which the Latin alphabet was used, ' and there was a society 
in Bucharest which had inyented another alphabet for use in Albania 
Both Turkish and Italian were used in tliek books ; m that altogether 
the Albanians had to relearn their written speeclt Ifye times over. Yet 
in a marvellous way they persevered in trying to develop their literature 
and their language. It was to be hoped that In the future the impedi- 
ments arbitrarily imposed on their aspirations would never be renewed, 
and they would have free scope to develop their literature and their 
country as they wished. Alexander the Great was reputed to have 
been an Albanian. They iioped that another Alexander might soon 
arise to be the Instrument of giving these people the freedom they 
had so amply earned by their tidelity and their sufferings. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Miss 'Durham. 


• JAPAN^S PART IN THE WAR 

By Me. N. KATO ■ 

At a meeting of the Society on January 17, 11117, Mr. N, Kato, the 
London editor of the MawicAi, read a paper on' Japan’s Part in 
the War.” 

Colonel Sir Francis Yookghusband, who was in the chair, said 
the lecturer was in England as London editor of one of the chief papers 
in Japan. He was not only distinguished in Ms own country for Ms 
journalistic abilities, he was still better known as a philosopher. He 
was a man of very great distinction and learning and had made a 
special study of English life. Japan was far away from Central Asia, 
but he believed Mr. Kato would have to take them still further afield 
in explaining to them the very great and distinguished part Japan had 
taken in the war. It was a part which they in England had not under- 
stood and appreciated as fully as they should. But that evening they 
would be able to hear at first hand, from the Japanese point of view, 
the part that country had taken in the stniggle. 

Mr. Kato said : Very little is yet known to the British public of the 
part played by Japan in this war. This is, I believe, due not so much 
to a lack of appreciation as to the fact that Japan is so far from the 
main theatre of war. Before laying a few outstanding facts ^jefore 
your readers, I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words on the 
general attitude of Japan towards the great war. 

In the September number of The Nineteenih Century, Mr. Robert 
Machray points out that there were three possible alternative steps 
for Japan to take at the outbreak of the war, other than that 
which she did pursue. He says, in the first place, that Japan might 
have proclaimed her neutrality and stood aside from the present war 
entirely; and in the second place, that she might have sat upon the 
fence, so to speak, and then gone over to what she thought the winning 
side; and thirdly (tMsis the m<^t serious possibility, the writer sayah 
that she might have from the beginning thrown in her lot with the 
Central Powers I 
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Now, such a speculation can be tolerated when it is indulged by- 
anyone who is not a Japanese, but from the Japanese standpoint it is 
simply inconceivable. To proclaim her neutrality was, in my cipinioii. 
an impossibility for Japan, inasmuch m Great Britain did not pro- 
claim her neutrality. For was not Japan the ally of ihmt Britain 
since 1962 ? And what is the use of an alliance if it oouid be can- 
celled in the very hour of need ! Or, again, could Japan condescend 
to the mean practice of selling her honour to the highwt bidder ? Such 
a practice is incompatible with the spirit of the moral code 

of the Japanese people. And lastly, the supposition that Japan 
might have thrown in her lot with the Centra! Powers is the iBMt 
absurd of all; for even if there had been no Anglo- Japanwe Alliance, 
Japan, by ranging herself by the side of Germany, would have ran 
absolutely counter to her national policy of preserving peace in the 
Par East as well as the whole world. Could Japan have been blind 
to the obvious fact that this war was forced upon the Entente Powers 
by Germany's desire for world domination ? Could she range herself 
with the Powers whose cause she knew wrong and whose victory 
meant the. menace to the future of civilimtion and humanity ? In 
short, it was impossible for Japan to have taken any other course than 
that which she actually took, without forfeiting her natiomi honour 
and prestige. She chose the only course left for her, and she did it 
in a way worthy of her position^ dignity, and self-r^pect. 

Early in August, 1914, the British Government had asked Japan 
for assistance under the terms of the Ajoglo-Japan^e Alliance, and 
on the 1 5th Japan sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding from 
her the withdrawal of all her warships from Chinese and Japanese 
waters, and the delivery to her in a month's time of the leased terri- 
tory of Kiaochou, with a view to its ultimate restoration to China. 
A reply was requested within a week, and as it was not received, Japan 
declared war on August 23, 1914, only three weeks after the British 
declaration of war. 

Tsingtao, the capital of Kiaochou, is' a strongly fortified militaij 
and naval base of Germany in China. It was the nucleus of German 
expansion in the Far East. I should say it was the outpost of the 
grand German scheme of Berlin-Bagdad Policy/' I am told that 
the German Emperor had cherished the hope of making Tsingtao 
into an Eastern Kiel one day, «nd his chagrin was great when he heard 
of its fall. 

■ It is well to remember how Tsingtao wm aoqurod. By the Shimo- 
noseki treaty, which was concluded end of the war of 1894, China 

had agreed to concede Port Arthur to Japan as a part of the indem- 
nity. ■ But Germany, having pemuaded two other European Powers 
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to co-operate, demanded Japan to give np her claim to the Chinese 
port. England declined to be a party to this mter¥eiition, an action 
which gained the gratitude of Japan and laid a foundation of the con- 
clusion of the . Anglo- Japanese Alliance several years later. Japan, 
of course," had to give' up her legitimate claim to the spoil which was 
bought with costly price of blood and^ money. ' Soon after, Germany, 
taking advantage of the unfortunate accident of the killing of two 
missionaries, and as a reward for her intervention, got Tsingtao from 
China; Russia got Port Arthur; and France got. some valuable con- 
cession in Southern China; and afterwards even Great Britain leased 
Wei Hai Wei — this, perhaps, from the need of maintaining the balance 
of power in the Far East. At any rate, the German occupation of 
Kiaochou started the scramble for territorial concessions from China, 
and although Port Arthur was returned to Japan after the war with 
Russia (with whom, mind you, we are great friends now), Tsingtao 
remained in German hands, and during those twenty years Germany 
has converted it into a strong military fort and a naval base as well 
as a prosperous colony. 

Japan, in her turn, advised Germany to give it up, but as she did 
not listen to our advice, war was declared and a besieging anny of 
about 1| divisions was sent out. After a long and thorough prepara- 
tion, and with a short and gallant attack, both from land and sea, 
the fort of Tsingtao was occupied by our army, with the help of two 
battalions of British troops under the command of Major-General 
Barnardiston. Over 4,600 German soldiers were taken prisoners. 

Thus, the only German military fortress and the most formidable 
naval base of German Par Eastern fleet was stripped of our enemy's 
hand, and the constant menace to the peace in the Eastern Asia was 
thus got rid of. The fall of Tsingtao took place on November 7, 
1914, and with it the Japanese Army's part in this war came to a 
successful end. The total casualties of the Japanese Army in this 
campaign were nearly 2,000. 

To The Times Japanese section, issued last September, the Japanese 
Admiralty has contributed an excellent account of the naval achieve- 
ment during the war, with an accompanying chart showing the routes 
covered by the fleet. This falls under five heads. 

( 1 ) Naval Action at. Kiaochou or Tsingtao , — ^This may be summarized 
as the transporting of the besieging army and its safe landing, which 
went on without a hitch; and the blockading of the harbour and the 
cannonading of the fortress from the sea in conjunction with the land 
forces. 

(2) Activity in the Eastern and China Seas , — ^This consisted of patrol- 
ling constantly in those wide areas of sea, protecting the Allied com- 
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merce and transports from the attacks of the enemy warships which 
/had escaped from Tsingtao before it was blockaded, Under this head 
comes the landing of Japanese marines to help in suppressing the 
serious mutiny among Indian troops in Singapore. 

, (S) ActivUy in the Indian Oemn,— This consisted in chasing the 
raider Emdm^ which did mach havoc to the world’s commerce and 
the' Allied transports; and in escorting the transport of Australian 
and New'Zealand contingents up to the Red Sea. In this connection^ 
I may say that three batches of the Russian troops from Eastern 
Siberia were convoyed by the Japanese Navy to Toulon. 

(4) Actmty in the Padjie (kmn , — ^Thk was the most arduous task 
undertaken by the ^ Japanese Navy. Chasing down German and 
Austrian warships and taking possession of their naval bases among 
various German islands in the Pacific vras not an easy task. The 
Japanese fleet cruised all over the ocean from Hawaii on the north 
to Fiji Islands on the south, and to New Guinea on the west, covering 
all areas scattered over with those islands like Marshall, Caroline, 
New Caledonia, Samoa, and Bismarck Archipelago. We are at 
present administering the Caroline and MarshaU Islamk, 

(^) Activity on the Wmt Gomt of America.— After being deprived of 
naval bases in Tsingtao and various islands in the Pacific, the German 
warships, which were once dispersed, finally succeeded in reuniting 
themselves off the w^tem coast of South America, and the Japanese 
Navy’s part in these regions was to let them feel the pressure from all 
sides and chase them down to a convenient comer, thus finally suc- 
ceeding in rounding them up for the great naval victory at Falkland 
Islands, where the British fleet under Admiral Sturdee practically 
annihilated the German Pacific Navy. 

In short, we can summarize the whole naval activity of Japan as 
having helped the Allied navies by relieving them from their tasks 
in the Eastern seas and the Pacific Ocean, besides escorting transports 
of Anzacs and Russians safe to their destinations. The extent of 
this relief can be judged from the fact that the Japanese fleet engaged 
in these activities was no less than 225,000 in tonnage — say 30 to 40 
vessels — ^besides a great number of merchantmen, such as transports 
and mine-sweepers. It may be noted that this naval force is almost 
equal to the whole fleet of Japan at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
war, although little more than one-third of its present force. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that, although the warships actuall 3 r 
engaged in these activities were only about one -third, the whole 
Japanese fleet, in fact, has been mobilized during the period from the 
declaration of war up to the British victory at Falkland. Japan 
lost one third-class cruiser, one destroyer, one torpedo-boat, and three 
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■ : Hiiae-sweeper^ All the German warships in Tsingtao were sank or 
destroyed, and the' Emdm was run to earth bj the Australian 
emiser Stfdney, 

■' . Lastly, I come to the munition work of Japan for the help of' the , 
Allies. . Unlike the other two— ia.,. the help by army and naw— -this 
part of the Japanese contribution towards the 'victory is still iH' pro- 
gress, and I must not give any exact figures. 'I can only, say that 
Japan has mobilized the^whole of her industrial resources for the war. 
Not only the . two great arsenals of the Japan^e Government, but 
thousands of private works and factories are busy, day and night, in 
manufacturing hli kinds of munitions to supply the Russian armies 
in the field. About a year ago the Japanese Foreign Minister inti- 
mated that two-thirds of the Russian Army was at that time being 
armed by Japanese munitions. This was surely no small effort on 
the part of Japan. 

Nor was it only Russia that Japan has helped with munitions. Eng- 
land also obtained large quantities of rifles and other things from Japan 
at the early period of the war for Kitchener’s Army. She has fur- 
nished rifles to all the other Allies, except Italy. But the chief country 
to which Japan is supplying munitions at present is Russia. 

Prior to the fall of Warsaw in August, 1915, Japan had sent to 
Russia enough rifles to arm no fewer than 52 divisions, or something 
like 750,000 rifles, to say nothing of field artillery and heavy guns. 
It is a well-known fact that Japan had sent some officers to train 
Russian gunners in the handling of Japanese guns. 

Again, it is not only weapons of all kinds that Japan is sending to 
Russia, but practically everything in the* way of equipment needed 
by Russian soldiers, including clothing, boots, and provisions. Some 
idea of the extent of this side of assistance may be gained from the 
fact that in 1915 no less than ten million yards of khaki cloth ware sent 
to Russia.', Needless to say, these munitions and equipments were 
sold to Russia for value received, but it is noteworthy . that the pric»^ 
received for them is, I understand, about half compared with that 
of the American supplies. Japan could not afford to suffer Ic^s on 
these sales, but she seems not to be anxious to get excess war profits.” 

At the same time, it is quite true that Japan is making money. 
During the last two years Japan sold munitions and equipments to 
Russia alone to the value of £30,000,000, but it is interesting to note 
that she by no means received, the 'value in cash. On the contrary, 
in order to help Russian finance, she has bought already £12,(K)0,(^i 
worth of Russian Bonds. The Japanese Mint hm been also busy 
in making Russian coins. 

With regard to France, Japan bought back her Railway Bonds, 
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amoiHitiEg to £6,CIM),0(K), wliiok had been in Park before the 

war* She also bought some long-dated Prenoh Bonds. 

Lastly, with regard to England, Japan has- already bought back 
her own bonds in the London market to the amount of £i4,l)CM),W0 
during the war period, besides paying to England the interest upon 
her bonds to the amount of o¥er six million pounds. . Again, Japan 
has bought ten million sterling’s worth of the British Tiemtay Bonds, 
and our memory m still fresh coneeming the success of the British wmr 
loan of £10,000,000 issued at Tokyo, which was interpreted by British 
papers as expr^ive of Japan’s financial improvement, her confidence 
•in English finance, and her faith in the i^ai victory of the Allies. 
Moreover, the greater part of the gold reserve abroad, which is grow- 
ing fast, is deposited in the Bank of England, and k, I believe, of some 
afflistance to your finance, and is also the b<^t proof of Japan’s con- 
fidence in British financial power. ^ 

Japan is no rich country. She has been a borrowing country, and 
of late years the balance of commerce has been always against her. 
But, owing to the change of circumstances during the war, she has 
become, or at least is becoming, a lending country. With the money 
which she has made during the war she is trying, in her modest 
way, to do what she can to help the finance of the AJli^. It k far 
from my intention to boast of the part played by my country in this 
colc^sal struggle of the whole world. Japan has only done, and is still 
doing, her bit. Indeed, I wish that she could have done more than 
this, but in one sense it k a rather satkfactory sign that the Allies 
in Europe did not find it necessary to ask Japan for more assktance 
than what she has actually given. But whenever the occasion comes 
in which her further assktance and co-operation k required, I believe 
that my country will never shirk the responsibility imposed upon 
her, for she is m firmly determined as any of the Allied nations 
to fight the war to the finkh, and to win a complete victory such as 
will secure the permanent peace of the world. 

The Chairman : You will all agree that we have listened to an exceed- 
ingly instructive account of the part which Japan has taken in the 
war— in the military, the na’s^al, the munitions, and the financial 
spheres. We shall Wve gathered from the tone of the lecture the 
spirit with which Japan has gone with us into this tremendous struggle. 
I have not myself visited Japan, but' thirty 'years ago I travelled all 
round Manchuria and heard much about Japan. What k so exc^ingiy 
striking is that in this short lapse of time of only thirty yearn Japan 
should have risen to such a height of greatness as that she occupies 
to-day. There are many here besides myself who spent the greater 
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part of „ their l¥es in Asia, and I am sure they must be as 
impressed as I am. with this phenome.aon in Asiatic politics. There 
was'one strik,iiig .feature in the lecture wMch brings this home to us 
specialj, and that was the single fact that the Japanese transported 
Eussian troops from Yladivostok right away round to France. If 
any' of „iis had been told , thirty years ago that such a thing as that 
would happen, he would have been extremely astonished. It is not only 
Eussian troops that they have taken across the seas, but also troops 
from Australa. There is no doubt that Japan has in this war made 
contributions of the very greatest 'help to us. 

Colonel Sib T. Holbich said he regretted exceedingly that he had 
BO personal knowledge of Japan. It was one of the marvels of history, 
and would always remain so, that in the- short space of forty years 
Japan should have risen from what we knew her to be then to what 
she was now. It was difficult to conceive the power which Japan 
had been able to throw into the present struggle and the great assis- 
tance she had been able to give us, when we remembered that half 
a century ago Japanese policy was one of isolation from and oppo- 
sition to all other nations. He was quite unprepared to hear that 
the Japanese Navy had taken such a signal part in the struggle, 
particularly in patrolling the Pacific Ocean during the war. They 
could ail recall the brilliant work of the Navy of Japan in her war 
with Russia; but since then those of them who had not been able to 
follow Japanese afiairs closely , had not- realked that her fleet had 
been so krgely increased tha% it had become much stronger than it 
was then. It was an enormous undertaking, and one which had been 
very much overlooked since the beginning of the war, to patrol the 
Pacific while the German cruisers still held a hand there. We could 
not be too thankful for the endeavours which Japan had put forth 
in the naval sense, and we owed very ’ much indeed to her Msktoace 
since the war began. 

He was not surprised to hear the reply the lecturer gave the 
question asked him in France why Japan was not sending troops to 
Europe, why she was not sending soldiers as well as rifles. He ■con- 
ceived that there might be grave political re^ons for that into which 
the lecturer did not care to enter. But they would all be quite satisfioi 
with his reply, and with the confidence he exprmsed on behalf of his 
country in the ultimate success of the Allies. One could only hope 
that in the long future as in the present Japan would stiE remain m 
good and firm an aHy as she had proved to be in the last few years. 

Mr. E, E. P. Mooh wished to say a few words, aa one who had made 
two short visits to Japan. ^AE pre^nt entertained a sense of enor- 
mous appreciation and gratEude for what the lecturer had told thdEH. 


Many of the facts he had given they, had heard for the first time; 
indeed, the greater part of what he had said was new to him, though he 
always endeavoured to keep k' touch with Japanese affairs. His 
.first.visit to Japan was in .1895, at the time to which he referred, Just 
when the, peace wfith. Ghka had been concluded, and it was intensely 
.interesting to hear .how what was done then had worked out in the 
intervening twenty-one years. 

Colonel A. C. Yate said he visited Japan i.n 1898 and IMlo. On the 
former occasion, when he. got to Nagasaki, he called on the Lieutenant- 
General commanding the garrison and asked permission to see the 
troops there. The General very kindly consented, and sent a staff 
officer round with him, and also an interpreter, to see every branch 
of the service- Perhaps the thkg. he^ mcBt thoroughly appreciated 
was to see a. regiment of infantry that was being inspect-^ by ite 
Colonel. He was thus able to observe how thoroughly it was prepared 
for mobilization. Naturally he was interested in his own branch of the 
service, that of the cavalry. In 1906 or 1907 he received an invita- 
tion from Sir Alexander Bannerman, who was present at the siege of 
Port Arthur as British representative, to meet a Japanese officer. 
To his great pleasure and surprise he turned out to be the officer who 
had taken him round the garrison at Nagasaki some years before. He 
invited this officer to his county dinner, and to the surprise of both 
of them the officer’s name was coupled with the toast of the guest- 
But he rose to the occasion; he* (Colonel Yate) had never heard a 
better speech made by a man unfamiliar with our institutions, and 
not speaking through the medium of his mother tongue. 

He remembered standing on the veranda of the Singapore Club 
in 1905, to watch a great fleet pass through the Straits. He and 
those about Mm were surprised at the progT'CSs Japan had then made 
in sea power. They were now gratified to think that this fleet had been 
employed in the last two and a half years with such good effect for 
the support of the Allied cause. The Japanese fleet had been a factor 
in resisting German aggression, and enabling them all to look forward 
to ultimate success in this war. 

An American lady said they ought not to separate without con- 
trasting the brutalizing effect of German kdtur in the last forty years 
with the progress of Japan from her archaic polity to a place of honour 
among the Great Powers. 

The Chairman expressed his thanks to the lecturer on behalf of the 
audience. They had aU learned a very great deal from the lecture, 
and were not now in any uncertainty as to the importance of the Japa- 
nese contribution to the war. They hoped that this would not be 
the last occasion of his visitmg the Society. 
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THE BOUNDARY PROVINCES , OF 
WESTERN UHINA : : 

At a 'HieeMug ol the Society on Fehmary 28, 1917, Mr.'- E. C. Wilton, 
C.M.G., read a paper on this subject, illustrated by lantern slides. 

Colonel Sir Francis YouNGHnsBANB presided, and said they were 
fortunate in having with them Mr. Wilton,' who was H.M, *s Consul 
in Nanking, and had spent Mie greater part of his life in China. He 
was with Mm in the Tibet Mission "in 1904, and afterwards made an' 
interesting and valuable Journey In- South-West China. He studied 
the conditions mainly from the point of view of railway communica- 
tion witb Burma, but at the same time he paid attention to topo- 
graphical details, and also to the condition of the people in the various 
provinces he visited. ■ 

The title cjI my paper this evening is The Boundary Provinces 
of Western China,” and I will commence by placing on the screen 
before you a map of Western China, showing the three provinces of 
Kansu, Ssuchuan, and Yunnan. 

Itiey He within what may be called the mountainous half of 
China, for the line of longitude IICFE. divides China proper Into 
two approximately equal parte, separalang at the same time the 
mountainous on the west from the level on the east. 

Between these three provinces of China and Central Asia lie the 
vast areas of Southern Mongdia and Tibet, and you ‘Will observe that 
the north-western part of Kansu is interposed as a wedge between 
Mongolia and Tibet; and is, moreover, not only a highroad into 
Chinese Turkestan, but the door through which the Mohammedan 
religion has come into Western China. 

Kansu is the northern of the three boundary provinces, and 
corresponds geographically to the aniJient Tangut Kingdom, which 
so long successfully defied the Chinese and was finally subjugated by 
the Mongols in the thirteenth century. It-coveis an area of 125, OCK) 
square miles, with a population of a!^t'6,fX)0,0CM), of whom perhaps 
one-quarter are Mohammedans, to . be" found cMefiy in the central 
portions, while within and along the western froni^ers are tribee of 
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Tibetan stock. The Yellow River, the second larg^t in the Chinese 
Empire, takes its rise across the border in Tibet, and although there 
are numerous femes, there we® but one bridge spanning it (at 
Lanchowfu, the provincial capital) in its course of 4,000 miles until 
the construction in 1911 of the railway bridge in the eastern maritime 
province of Shantung. 

The province has been subject to civil war and the devagtation 
of two Mohammedan 'rebellions ; and the general unrest has effec- 
tively arrested any development of its natural resources during the 
last century, although portions of the north-west and nc^th~emt are 
now exhibiting some signs of agricultural revival 

The ffrst of these rebellions was in 1855, lasting for eighteen 
years, and owed its origin to mutual distrust and suspicion and a 
fear on the part of the provincial officials of the growing strength of 
the Mohammedans. The second broke out in 1895, and was finally 
put down four years afterwards. 

A Belgian syndicate was granted a railway eoneessibn five years 
ago for a line from Lanchou eastwards right across China to the sea 
coast, but no portion of this line has as yet been constructed in 
Kansu; and the province can boast of no railway communications, 
the usual means of transport being by carts and pack animals. Since 
its inauguration as a province in 1760, Kansu, in spite of civil dissen- 
sions, has ceased to be a battlefield for China and her enemies, and 
served as an advanced base and lines of communication for Chinese 
armies in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan during the eighteenth and 
.nineteenth centuries. 

To the south of Kansu lies Ssuchuan, the land of the Four Elvers. 
It is the largest of all the Chinese provinces, with an area of 220,000 
square miles and a population of 50,000,000. Thanks to its tem- 
perate climate, fertile soil, and the industry of its inhabitant, it 
produces everything, except cotton, necessary for its dense popula- 
tion, together with a large surplus available for export. The most 
intensely cultivated and densely populated part is that known as the 
Red Basin, which occupies approximately the centre, and is sur- 
rounded by mountainous and sparsely inhabited country to the east, 
north, and west, and is bounded by the Yangtse on the south. 

A marked feature of the agricultural as distinguished from the 
industrial districts is the absence of villages. The farmer and the 
farm labourers live in farmhouses on the land, and the tendency is 
to the separation rather than to the congregation of dwellings ; as a 
result, the whole countryside is dotted over with cottages at a short 
distance from one another. Another characteristic of the purely 
farm life as distinguished from village life of the agricultural popula- 
tion is the street market (Ch^ang). These are generally long streets 
lining the main roads, consisting of shops owned by the farmers, and 
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!el to tradera on the market days,' which, fall on every third, fourth, 
or fifth day, as the case may be. These gatherings are the centres o! 
news, gossip, official, .annotmcemento, festivals, theatricals, and 
public and even family meetings, and are very lively scenes on the 
days of meeting. 

In addition to its other natural resources, Ssuchuan' possesses 
abundant salt wells scattered ■ widesp.read throughout .the province. 
These wells have ail been laboriously bored by hand, some reaching 
to a depth of over 3,000 feet. The brine is brought to the surface 
in bamboo buckets attached to bamboo ropes wound round a drum 
by harnessed buffaloes. The natural gas, of which there is a large 
supply in the principal salt centre, is conducted in bamboo pipes 
and utilized for the evaporation of the brine. 

From the political and ethnographical points of view the country 
to the west of the Bed Basin is by far the most interesting, as it 
stretches towards and beyond the wild regions generally kfiown as 
the Tibetan Marches, inhabited by Tibetans and people of Tibetan 
stock. As regards the inhabitants of the Bed Basin, these are all 
Chinese, and the province may be said to have been but recently 
colonized. In the seventeenth century it was practically depopu- 
lated by the notorious Changhsien-Chung, a blood-thirsty madman 
who waded to power through streams of blood, and removed every 
obstacle by the simple expedient of wholesale massacre-— men, 
women, and children, he spared none. He was finally killed by the 
Manchus, who invaded and conquered the province towsyrds the 
latter end of the seventeenth century. There appears no reason to 
question the popular belief that he recorded his murders on a stone 
tablet, known as the tablet of the seven shas/’ each ** sha (kill) 
representing a million. 

I was unsuccessful in my attempt to get a peep at the tablet 
itself, for it is deeply buried beneath the stone floor of the prefect *s 
yamen at Chentu (provincial capital), and its exhumation would 
have been followed by a terrible earthquake. I was able, however, 
to inspect a painting of what was undoubtedly a genuine portrait of 
Chang taken from life. It left a very unpleasant impression, and 
the stark staring eyes, with their look of ferocious madness, haunted 
me for quite a little time. 

After the Manchu conquest tb.e province was colonized by Chinese 
from other provinces, and so unpopular were these remote regions 
that, according to tradition, men had to be transported thither in 
chains — a Chinese euphemism for sayiilg that it was used as a penal 
settlement in those days. It may be said, therefore, that the settle- 
ment and revival of this prosperous and wealthy province has been 
accomplished within the space of the last century and a half. Not 
only has it ccntributed largely in the past to the revenues of the 
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^ X u«fc it has also given considerable financial 

central Government, “J" _er neighbours, such as 

assistance to the jLfpr^vided the funds requked for 

Kueiohow and ■Sunnan. an maintained in 

the former upkeep so-called Chinese garrisons in 

Tibet for the Chinese Anxb , importance explain in a 

that country. Its wealth and ® China has mam- 

great measure policy of the former in maintainmg 

Lted towards India, and ^ ^ India in this direction 

Tibet as a huger fX wh^ was wholly imaginary, 

—an advance, it need hard y ’ before the eyes of the 

but, nevertheless, a 5 Ssuchuan. 

Court at Peking by the Ssuehuan is dub not only to the 

The extraordinary prosperity of but also very 

0. »i d td= wd ..d 

largely to its excellent jo+ddrred bv meagre pay, daiigers of 

hudj type dl bodtmdn Jd ^ taving the mmj dengots 

,™ck, ..d „p»«e to ri«». The mem 

ol the numerous ”?“*• “ Y™tee and the oitj ot ChuugMng, 
.rtury i. toe „ am norfh 

- ‘ ru.“ 

in seven, and it is a bsuenuan pruvoxw minus- 

?«:uro. 

1 eh pleugem »d memhundise were huuM 

un L nativeVnks at infinite toil and considerable nsk befwe the 
advent of steaLers within the last few years. The pioneer 
^Cie on these upper waters of the Yangtse was the late i^chi- 
hftld Little and many a time I have sat with him on the ver^da of 
his bouse overlooking the river at Chungking and discussed the prM 
and cons of this scheme so close to his heart, and 
disappointments to him. He did not live to ^ 
realfsed. but it may fairly be claimed that it was Bntish 
and British determination which showed the way for steam § 
tion on the upper Yangtse ; where it has led others have followed and 
to-day a regular service of speciaUy built steamers is plying between 
TAhanp at tihe foot of the rapids and Chungking. 

Beyond Chungking, too, it was British enterprise which led toe 
way and solved toe problem of steam navigation as far even as toe 
confines of the Tibetan Marches, and almost to the city gates of toe 

provincial capital itself. , . # • 

With your kind permission 1 will tell you something of a cruise 
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I made om summ&: on thme iip]^r reaches of the Yangtee and the 
Min Elver, when I scoompai»ed Lieutenanl Watson, now in com- 
mand of H.M.S. B§lUmph}n^ on his Mttle gunboat the Woodeocfc. 
The Woodcock wm a twin-screw,, shallow-draft gunboat of about 
12 knote, and we started from Chungking full of hope and confidence 
to explore these unknown waters. The Chinese officials, with whom 
we were on excellent terms, entreated us not to go, as we would all 
be drowned, nor could they conceal their nervousness as to the elect 
our sudden appearance would have ^ upon tae minds of the natives, 
who had never seen nor even had the slightest eoncepMon of a “ fire- 
wheei ship (steamer), and they sent runners from town to town 
along the river banks warning the people to fear nothing and to 
behave themselves. The news of our approach spread like wildfire, 
and everywhere there were thousands and thousands of spectators 
lining the banks, and even standing knee-deep in the shallows, in- 
tently watching the pr<^ess of a boat propelled neiilier by oars nor 
hauled by trackers. Throughout the length of our journey the vast 
crowds were perfectly quiet and elderly, although on one occasion, 
when the siren wae blown somewhat unexpectedly, they bolted in 
hundreds from the bank and made for the nearest cover in appre- 
hension of a bombardment. The funnel was popularly supposed to 
be the muzzle of a huge gun, and the general belief was that we 
were propelled by men hidden in the bottom of the boat^ After 
reaching the limit of junk navigation on the Yangtee, 240 miles above 
Chungking, we turned northwards into the Min Biver, whidb is 
regarded by the Chinese as the main branch of the Yaiigtee, and 
proceeded as far up as Kiating, the most important town in those 
pari®. Just below Kiating the T*ung Biver joins the Min at right 
angles, and was running in a freshet at about 14 knots. Both rivers 
were impassable for native craft, and not a boat was visible on the 
stream anywhere. The approach is difficult at all times, and at this 
moment not one of the thousands of spectators believed that we 
could steam up to the town. On the one side was the T'ung racing 
into the Min Biver over a submerged shingle bank, and on the other 
side of the narrow winding channel, studded with rocks, were the 
red sandstone cliffs rising sheer from the water’s edge and sculptured 
into a colossal image of the Maitreya Buddha 300 feet high. We 
ascended successfully, except that the edge of the shingle bank bit 
a piece out of one propeller, and we sheered over at an alarming angle 
from the shock. It was a tight comer — ^perhaps the tightest on the 
river — and when it was passed, Wa1®on turned* to me on the bridge 
and laughed a little laugh of relief. The fame of the dramatic arrival 
travelled far and wide, and as an advertisement for the British fiag 
it could not have been surpassed. 

I. hope I have not iaried your patience too long over this little 
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cruise, but, quite apart from the valuable knowledge of the river ^d 
commercial prospects in those regions, I venture to believe that 
advertisement of this kind is worth more than the publication of 
scores of reports written at desks and compiled from books of reference . 
Bntish prestige in Western China was at a low ebb twenty years ago, 
but It is^high to-day, and this is due in no smaU measure to British 
and bluejackets, who seem to have 'the happy knae 
^ it ofi admirabl V with all classes of the Chinese. As an 
mstanoe of this I may "'mention that, when the Woodcock left 
bsuchuan, the Chinese authorities expressed their warm thanks for 
e exce lejKjg men’s behaviour and their good feeling towar s 

them^^^ ^’ ®Jid begged permission to distribute little presents among 

“Prestige" is anathema to some people, who would like to 
eliminate it from the dictionary, but '* prestige ” is a very real thing ; 
ana when gained, as ours has been, by firmness combined with tact, 
pa lence, and fair dealing, it is, I venture to believe, an asset of 

incalculable value. 

The Miu not a geographical boundary of the province, 

f r, * ti! ^“ethnographical one, for it divides the Chinese on the east 
Tibetan on the west, and the Miniak country to the north- 
V 1 ^bienlu, the most important town in the Tibetan Marches, 
by many Tibetans as the cradle of their family, 
the ^ ““ted for big game and gold. One of 

on an? States there, to which Chinese are admitted 

that itinerant pedlars only, is so rich in alluvial gold 

half a t “ that your straw samdals, costing rather less ttian 

witho, t ^ 'Will sell for’ a dollar after a day’s walk. Not 

the -R- too, are the highest reaches of the Yangtse known as 

flats fo Sands, and its gold is washed out of the river 

I hundreds of miles along ite course. 

Yanvt 1 - ®““th-we8t of the province and in the great bend of the 
pendent T “ Liangshan. inhabited by the inde- 

ance ““ted for their physical courage and manly appear- 

but tim ^ tell you something of these interesting folk, 

Before ? .1“^®®®®®" S’lid we must cross the Yangtse into Yunnan. 
thA however, 1 will throw on the screen a few types of 

Lolo. 

has a® Yunnan is the south-western corner of Chins, snd 

numeron^?^ 150,000 square miles, and with the excepMon of 
10,000 ^ hasins, the aggregate extent of which does not exceed 

br^en miles, may be described as mountainous. It is a 

mountai with an average elevation of 6,000 feet, traversed by 

plateau ^ whose general trend is from north to south. The 

*“*1b abruptly to the deep valleys of the Yangtse on the 
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to those of "the Irrawaddj, Mekong, and Bed Bwers.voii .tie., 
west and south; and. with an easier gradient to that of' the West . 
Biver on the east: In the west, the courses of the great riTers — 
Shewli, Salween, Mekong — are marked by deep troughs cut through 
the wild and precipitous country. In the east the plateau is scored 
only by one large river, the Ta CMang. ' The population is about 

10.000. 000, and 40 per cent, of these dwell in the lake basins, and 
the remainder are to be found in the hilly areas ; the Chinese element 
is in the majority in the level lands, while the various members of 
the tribes predominate in the highlands. These tribes, including the 
Shan, Lolo, and Miao families, constitute a very interesting ethno- 
graphical study, and, although earlier arrivals in the province than 
the Chinese, they do not appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants. 
The Shans have migrated into Yunnan along two lines from the east 
and from the north ; the Lolos from the east ; and the Miaos from the 
east likewise, although at a later date. In addition to these three 
principal tribal families, tribes of Tibetan stock are scattered along 
the western and north-western frontiers. Those on the western 
border are comparatively late arrivals, and these mountaineers find 
themselves in the unpleasant position of being wedged in by China 
on one side and Burma on the other. 

The capital of the province is Yunnanfu, at an elevation of 6,3(K) 
feet, and described by Marco Polo as a very great and noble city. 
Most picturesquely situated on the shores of the K’un Yang Lake, 
surrounded by mountains and wooded hills, it is the terminus of the 
French railway from Tongking. This line, about 80G miles long, is the 
only railway within the whole area of the boundary provinces of 
Western China, and it has long been the dream of many' practical 
men to link up Burma and Yunnan with the vast markets of 
Ssuchiian and the Yangtse Valley by a railway. Fascinating as this 
problem is, however, its solution still lies in the future. 

The rivers of Yunnan are, practically speaking, unnavigable, and 
overland communications very difficult and costly, so that, away 
from the single line of railway, merchandise is carried slowly and 
painfully on the backs of pack animals. Nor has the province yet 
recovered from the eighteen years’ struggle between the Mc^am- 
medans and Chinese from 1855 to 1873, when it was computed that 

10.000. 000 of the inhabitants lost their lives. During this period the 
Mohammedans established a capital at Talifu for some years, but 
the town was surrendered, and thousands of the defenders driven into 
the lake and drowned. 

Inasmuch as its frontiers lie on Tibet, Burma, and Indo-China, 
Yunnan is bound to continue to have a deep political interest outside 
China. It cannot be denied, however, that the economic outlook 
of the province is somewhat gloomy, and it would appear that its 
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future progrws' and- material prosperitj ■ dapeud absolutely upon tlie 
satisfactory, development of its enormous mineral resources, hittierto 
practically,, unexploited. 

„ ' We have now glanced at tbes-e three boundary provinces, isolated 
from, the neighbours of .China on the north and on the west for nearly 
2CK). years by the buffer sones of Tibet and Mongolia, and we have seen 
that both from the strategic and economic points of view the centre 
— i,e.f Ssuchuan — ^is the strongest part of China's boundary line in 
the west, and its weakest points are on either dank, represented by 
Kansu and Yunnan respectively. 

The creation of these buffer .sones- has been no aoeident, but the 
deliberate policy of. the Manehu Emperor Kienlung- (In the middle 
of the eighteenth century), probably the most powerful and sagacious 
statesman that ever ruled the destinies .of the Chinese Empire. He 
defined the present province in Kansu in 1750, and some years later 
laid down the limits beyond which Chinese ‘sovereignty should not 
penetrate into the vast regions of Tibet; In 1769 he closed a series 
of wars with Burma by a treaty under which the latter paid tribute 
to China. He was far-seeing, enough to perceive that the wastes of 
Mongolia and Tibet could never be colonked by Chinese, but were 
formidable buffers against any hostile approach from Central Asia. 
Tibet has never in any sense been a Chinese province, and to Tibet, 
even more than to Mongolia, he granted autonomy, f» he foresaw- 
that the spiritual influence of the Balai Lama at Lhasa and the Tashi 
Lama at Shigatse would keep in check their co-religionists, tlie 
Mongol tribes, and that a suzerainty, even as shadowy as Turkey 
once held over Egypt, would be a far more valuable asset than a 
precarious attempt to establish Chinese sovereignty in wild, desolate 
lands, with difficult communications, scanty supplies, and where 
Chinese settlers could not maintaan fbemselves. 

Ever since the close of Kienlung's reign in 1796 there has been 
a constant struggle between the provincial authorities oi Ssuciiuan 
and the central Government at Peking as to the policy to be 
adopted towards Tibet. The former have ever adopted an aggressive 
attitude towards that country, and the latter have been desirous of 
maintaining the status quo. In the days of the monarchy it was the 
rule for a strong Viceroy to endeavour to snatch and administer w^hat- 
ever portions of Tibet came convenient to his hand, but he was 
invariably overruled on the appeal of the Tibetans to the central 
Government. 

The Mission whicli Sir Francis Ybunghusband took to Tihasa met 
at first, as you all know, with a great deal of hostility on the side of 
the Tibetans. The tact and patience of Sir Francis, however, aided 
by his extraordinary knowledge of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Asia, converted this hostility into good feeling, and the Mission 
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departed from Lliasa, leavliig behind a-moet favourable impressiOB 
not only in the minds of the people generally, but also of the Tibetan 
hierarchy. The progress of the Mission w.m viewed with suspicion 
and alarm, and in a weak'momeht the Court at Peking-gave way to 
evil advice. _ Chinese ^ troops not only overran Eastern Tibet and 
occupied Lhasa, but the conversion of Tibet into a Chinese provinee 
was even attempted.' The whole campaign has -proved disastrons for 
China, and no dispassionate observer would venture to deny that this 
fatal departure from her traditioiia! policy has resulted in a very heavy 
blow to her prestige throughout the whole extent of the buffer zone 
covering her three western boundary provinces. 

The Chawan; We have listened, to a very interesting lebture, 
but I think the most interesting pait^ was left out. Mr. Wilton 
described how- he , was on a steamer which went down in the Yangtse 
in 120 feet of water, when the captain of the boat and twenty of the 
passengers and the crew were drowned. But he did not relate how 
he escaped to be present with ns this evening. We hope fee may 
tell us of his adventures on that occasio# 

The slide we saw of the Q-reat Wall of China showed it to be 
a very solid masonry structure, looking as though it would last for 
ever. He described how it was 2,000 miles long from the sea-coast 
to its limit in northern deserts. I know the Wall from its departure 
from the sea to Peking and some 200 or 300 miles beyond, and all 
that part is of the same solid type. But I have also seen it along the 
borderland of Mongolia and the Gobi desert, and there it is nothing 
but a flimsy structure of mud and sticks. 

We have all been interested in what Mr. Wilton hag had to tall ns 
of the remote province of Ssuchuan. ‘ Frona what I have heard of It 
from Mr. Wilton on many other occasions besides this evening, it 
must be one of the richest parts of the world. Its lands are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and it contains highly valuable mineral' depwits. ^Its 
population of about 50,000,000 (which is rather more than the 
population of these islam^) is very iijdustrious and’ intelligent. Wiih 
all these advantages of climate, fertility of -soil, ^ and mineral wealth, 
one cannot help realizing how much scope there is there for develop- 
ment in the future, provided proper means of comfnunication with 
the outside world can be found. Mr, Wilton said that the Chinese 
provincial governors were- nervous and jealous as to our advance tom 
India in that direction. Well, it may be natural that they should be 
so when there is that fertile 'province to attract us.’ But, as Mr. 
Wilton has said, there is not fee slightest cause for apprehension.. 
We have the iremendous natui^ obs^le of fee Himalaya® between 
us and Ssuchuan, and I am sure it is -no part of fee policy of fee 
Government of India to move fprfeer ip feat direction. We did 
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ir\ tifaft case of tlis Mission to Tibstj but tli6r6 wfts not tbe 
^slightest, intention, or desire lor annexation, and as soon as we bad 
' acMeved.onr, objects' of putting our relationsMp mih the Tibetans 
on.a 'satisfactorj fooMng, we withdrew from the country. It was 
gratifying to he ar from IVIr. "Wilton that as a result of the ^Mission 
there was - good feeling there toward us, because that was always part 
of our intention when we went ifeere.. We desired to establish good 
feeling amongst the people of Tibet and those of the western frontiers 
of China. ' In the work of bringing this about _ Mr. Wilton himself 
played a part. 

The lecturer is perfectly right in what he said about the value of 
British prestige. It is’ hard perhaps for people here in England 
thoroughly to understand this. But thme who have travelled in 
the East, and especially those who have travelled alone in out- 
of-the-way partSi know how extremely important it is that our 
prestige should stand high and should be firm and constant. It is 
because of that prestige that Englishmen are able to travel in safety 
in every part of Asia. It is by means of toat prestige that officials 
like Mr. Wilton are able to carry on their work in far-away corners 
of the Chinese Empire. 

Sir Fbedebic Fbyee said that though he was a good many years 
in Burma, he never had any opportunity to visit the western provinces 
of China of which Mr, Wilton had given them such a good descrip- 
tion. When he was Lieutenant-Governor of Burma there wm con- 
siderable hostility between the Chinese and the people of the Burma 
frontier. The Chinese central Government always expressed the 
most excellent intentions toward us, and always promised that every- 
thing should be done to preserve peace upon the frontier. But the 
local governors were always making advances within what we con- 
sidered to be our territory. On several occasions after the demarca- 
tion of the boundary, the Chinese crossed it, and sometimes our forces 
came into collision with Chinese troops. The central Chinese author- 
ities always alleged that the aggressors were not troops, but simply 
marauders, although it was well established that the parties crossing 
the agreed border actually did consist of regular Chinese soldiers. 
He believed that now our relations with China in those regions were 
on a much more friendly footing, because every year a party of 
Chinese officials met a party of our officials to settle any dispute that 
might have arisen since the previous conference. In consequence 
mutual knowledge had very much improved, and he thought now it 
could be said that our border relations were generally excellent. 

There had always been a great desire to carry a railway from the 
British border into Yunnan, and when he was in Burma the Govern- 
ment made a road from Bhamo to Tengyueh. It was practicable, or 
intended tp be practicable, for wheeled carriage. We made our part 
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of tMe ,roacl, wMA was mmixiy miles long, and tlieii it was fcr fee 
Chinese to continue fee road right ' into Tengyueh, : But when he 
left they had not done so, ' alfeongh we had oSered, in case they found 
it difficult to provide engineers,' to align . the , road. He believed it 
would be quite practicable to make a railway as far as Tengyueh* 
Beyond^ feat place,' he was infcraaed, there would be considerable 
difficulties in laying out a railway, because of some' very high ranges 
feat would have to be passed. But he felt confident feat in process 
of time we should have, rail way communication between Bhsmo and 
Yunnanfu. 

■ Mr. - Gboege Jamieson, ' C.M.G.,:' said he 'shared: Sir Frederic 
Fryer's hope feat a railway would be built from Bhamo to Yunnanfu. 
But as regard fee province of Ssuchuan it was a very different pro- 
position. The whole tendency of trade therefrom was down fee 
Yangtse Biver to Shanghai, and there were very great difficulties of 
natural features in the way of a railway from Burma to Ssuchuan. 
The misfortune of feat province was feat it was so isolated from the 
eastern part of China. Formerly the only way of access was by 
native boat up the Yangtse, wife its frightful and dangerous rapids. 
Steamers had now been constructed which were able to navigate 
these rapids ; but it was expensive work even now. He believed feat 
freight charges, shy from Ichang to Chungkingi were two or three 
times more than those from Shanghai to London in normal times. 
Until a railway was built to the coast Ssuchuan would never be 
reasonably in touch wife fee rest of China. He believed that fee 
next trunk line in China would be from Ssuchuan to Hankow, to con- 
nect wife Shanghai. Preliminary surveys had been made, and if it 
were not for this shocking war and its effect in limiting financial and 
industrial enterprise, by this time something would have been done 
to provide this very necessary means of communication. It would 
not be an easy railway to make, because through a great part of the 
way it was intended that the route should follow those enormous 
gorges which they had seen on the screen. But provided fee capital 
was forthcoming fee task would not be beyond fee skill of modern 
engineering. The Chinese need not be alarmed as to any supposed, 
desire of the British to take Ssuchuan from fee Indian side. Ail w’e 
wished was to have access to it as a market for our goods, and it was 
one almost untapped. . A good deal qi Manchester and other goods 
even now went up fee Yangtse, but nothing in comparison with fee 
needs of 50,000, (XK) or 60,000',00p of papulation. The wealth of the 
people would be greatly increased by facilities for exchanging their 
produce for manufactured goods. In natural resources Ssuchuan was 
one of the richest provinces in China. Besides supplying salt for 
about one-third of the Empire, it produced in abundance many things 
for which there was unusual demand, such as silk, wool, white wax, 
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:musk,/etc., aDd ..it .woiild .become, once a railway was built, the 
greatest market in CMna for foreign manufactures* 

' said he would like to state the feeling of the Japanese 

in regard 'to. Mie prestige of the British people in Western China, to 
which Mr. Wdton had referred. There were some few people in 
Japan who looked with misgiving upon British competition in busi- 
ness" in Ssuehuan and other provinces of the ¥#ngtee Valley. But 
the more libera! party of enlightened Japanese welcomed the work 
of British merchants and traders in developing the resources of the 
interior of China with sincere hope of their success. Among his 
Japanese friends in London he found ‘when they talked of Chinese 
aiairs between themselves they always came to one conclusion. They 
said to each other: ** Our own country was opened up by foreigners 
of the West, who taught us the necessity of commerce and trade. 
We are thankful for the opening up of Japan, and Hiat it has 
meant for us. China cannot be opened up of itself. That develop- 
ment can best be achieved by free compelition among the nations 
trading with China. So long as the penetration is corn’^i^rcial and 
industrial, and is not political, it will be for the good of GhliHir and of 
the^Worid at large.” From this point of view he was very phased to 
have listened to praise of the British trader, and also to hear the 
results of the expedition to Lhasa, which was led by their Chairman. 
Chinav had sufiered severely from the war, because fcr the time being 
foreign capital was not available for the development of her resources. 
When the great struggle was over, the nations of the West might be 
assured that the Japai^ese would welcome their endeavours to finrther 
commercial entei^rise in the vast' republic of China. 

Mr. Wilton, replying to the discussion, said he would first 
respond to the Chairman’s request for information on his adventure 
in being wrecked on the Yangtse. He mangled to get ashore, and 
spent the night in an empty native boat, eating a somewhat frugal 
dinner of dry rice, and salt. He travelled to Shanghai i^^ith the least 
possible delay, and. bought some mcare clothes, and this was the end 
of the adventure; 

In reference to. the road from Bhamo, to which Sir Frederic Fryer 
had alluded, he would be interested to know that the Chinese pc^rtion 
had been completed at Chinese expense by engineers lent by the 
(Government of /Burma. At any rtfte, if it was not quite finished, it 
was very near completion, so that it might be said there was good 
road communication from Bhamo to Tengyueh. With regard to rail- 
way^ enterprise in the same region, no doubt a railway was possibks 
to Tengyueh. But when it reached that point, where could it go to 
furtoer? If they sought to reach the important marts of Western 
Yunnan, they would have to traverse great watersheds, crossing 
passes of about 8,0(X) feet, and dropping down to four or five valleys^ 
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m low as that of the Salween (about 2,400 feet). He very much 
doubted whether this great feat was likely 'to be attempted for maiiy 
years td~come. 

Mr-Jamiesou mentioned the hea¥y-oc^t of haulage from Ssucliuan 
.along .the Yangtee. Whether a through' railway would pay when 
there was ■ the^ alternatiTe of the river route and given a good and 
regular steamer service thereon might, be regarded as doubtful. The 
Maritime Customs hoped to improve the water route, and were 
regulating the traffic. They had employed as expert adviser an 
Englishman, Captain Plant, whose knowledge of the upper river 
could not be surpassed. Whether the money would be forthcoming 
for enterprise on an adequate scale remained to be seen, but at least 
something could be done at moderate cost to remove a great many of 
the dangers to which traffic was now expc^ed on the river. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


BAGDAD 

Colonel Sir Francis Yotoghusb and presided at • a ■ meeting ■ of the 
Society on April 25, 1917, when Colonel Sir Thomas Holdiclj read the 
following paper on Bagdad: 

So much has already been written and said about Bagdad that it is 
difficult to add anything really useful to the mass of information 
which has been made public, and which has been thoroughly well illus- 
trated by the maps in our daily papers, which now^ must be familiar 
to most of the members of our Society. It will perhaps be well to 
commence with a few personal notes which, without appealing to the 
fascinating history of that marvellous country which centres in 
Bagdad, may lead to a realization of the modem atmosphere which 
surrounds it and foreshadow certain possibilities in the future. 

I was led to Bagdad by the exigencies of gecgraphical inquiry. 
We wished to know more of the regions which lie westward of India 
in extension to that which we already knew of the more immediate 
hinterland. It was necessary to learn something of the topography 
of the southern highlands of Persia through which overland com- 
munication might eventually be established with the Persian Gulf. 
Our surveys accordingly reached outward through the rugged border- 
land of the Makran coast, where for the first time something like 
accurate scientific light was thrown on a region of classical history 
and Arabic romance, which iiiuminated the stories of Alexander s 
extraordinary retirement from India, and, many centuries afterwards, 
the Arab invasion of India under a youth named Mahomed Kassim 
who occupied the whole of the Indus valley and carried his triumphal 
campaign as far as Kashmir. It was a marvellous discovery to find 
for how many centuries this once well-known and well-trodden 
avenue of approach from Bagdad to the Indus and India had lapsed 
into utter oblivion. Makran had long been regarded as an unwhole- 
some, dried-up, and impossible region of sand and sun-scorched rock, 
where no self-respecting traveller would venture with the hope of 
acquiring fresh laurels. Ancient pcarts were identified on the ccmst 
where the ships of Nearkhos, Alexander’s admiral of the fieet, had 
touched; ancient cities were unearthed where the medieval Arab 
gec^apher had halted on his way to India, or, perchance, had stayed 
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k) rise to eminence as a merchant; old dams for retaining an always 
scanty water-snppiy were to be recognized as the work of the greatest 
bnilderg of the medisevai world, the Arabs; k^ether with an assem- 
blage of tribal communities of mixed origin and uncertain record such 
as may be discovered hereafter in remote corners of the Nearer East 
— the . '‘ flotsam" and jetsam of former nationalities. Makran led 
direct from India to the western borderland of Persia overlooking tlie 
Persian Gulf, ■ where the highlands are occupied by mixed , races of 
Persian and Arabic origin who will doubtless become important in 
the political economy of the future. The Bakhtiaris, for instance, 
are the immediate neighbours of our settlements in the oil-fields, and 
much depends on their good-will both now and hereafter if we assume 
any responsibility for the peace and security of Southern Mesopo- 
tamia after the war. A reconnaissance of their country extended 
into Kurdistan proved them to be on the whole favourable to us and 
to our English representatives. Mr. G. B. Scott, who has worked 
amongst them as Surveyor for some years in connection with the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, has nothing but pleasant recollections 
of their hospitality and good-will. Arrangements for exploratory 
smveys implied the consent and assistance of our political authorities 
both in Persia and Mesopotamia. Amongst other things, I was 
most anxious to secure a safeguard for a native explorer to travel 
from Bagdad to Mecca as a pilgrim with a taste for inquiry. In this 
I did not succeed, but it was this that led me to Bagdad. At first 
sight the promise of a successful desert excursion across Arabia did 
not seem to be remote. The first stage on the journey is the caravan 
highway between Bagdad and Nejef, passing through Kerbela, or 
more directly through Hilla on the Euphrates. Kerbela is about 
sixty miles south of Bagdad, and about twenty-five to thirty 
miles north-west of Hilla, Hilla being the modern representative of 
Babylon, built chiefly with bricks from Babylon's ancient walls on 
the banks of the Euphrates. From Nejef southwards across the 
central Arabian desert to Shammar and Mecca would have been a 
most delightful journey for a keen native explorer — a Muhammadan, 
of course, and a careful observer — and it would have been productive 
of much valuable geography touching the' little known regions of the 
central deserts. But it was not to be. The risk was too great unless 
a guarantee of safe-conduct could be procured at a reasonable cost 
from some well-known and influential pilgrim. I have never started 
my too-willing and venturesome native surveyors • into trans-border 
countries to make maps and collect information without some such 
security for their safe return ; and I am glad to say that I never lost 
one of them. In this case no guarantor could be induced to accept 
the risk, so I contented myself with a ride to Kerbela, and thence to 
Babylon, with such examination of existing mapping as could be com- 
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passed witliiii a streBEOus week. That, trip to Kerbela was _ but the 
last stage of a straBge journey from Basra, at tbe bead of tbe Persian 
Gulf, wMch was taken in' tbe company of dead men, Tfae'iat- 
bottomedTiirkish 'stesmer :On wMcb I embarked for tbe weary jotimey 
mp. 'tbe twisting' Tigris , was just fall of . them . They were neatly 
stacked on, ; deck in ' .even rows, each in Ms own wdnding-sbeet, and 
they lay piled there like well-packed merchandise awaiting the final 
grace of a peacefa! interment at the sacred shrine of Kerbela. I need 
hardly remind you that there are two great Mahammadan seek— 
the orthodox Sunnis, and the Shiah, followers of All the son-in- 
law of the Prophet, who acknowledge no Kalifate outelde the family 
of Mahomet, and who have from the very earliest days of Islam been 
in opposition. In a.d;* 680 Hosein, the grandson of Mahomet and 
son of .Ali? waa slain at Kerbela by the orders of the Kaiif Yazid the 
First. From that day to this has the tenth day of Moharam been 
observed as a day of mourning and woe by the Shiahs. It is then 
that those remarkable processions take place in whiiii the Shiah 
followers of the Prophet indulge in a wild orgy of woeful proces- 
sions, lamenting and weeping, shouting- out the name of Herein, 
cutting themselves (and sometimes their neighboura) with knives, 
and exhibiting a fine frenzy of despair for a political crime wMch took 
place nearly twelve centuries and a half ^o. It Is a curioiis observ- 
ance, but there is in these degenerate days an atmosphere of fraud 
overshadowing even this pious display of ecstatic devotion to the 
cause of a martyr. I am informed on excellent authority that it m 
not altogether unusual to find small bladders filled with blood con- 
cealed beneath the clothes of the ’devotee, and the frightful effecte of 
perpetual knife-slashing are more appiront than real. Herein ws»> 
buried (part of him, that is, for hm head was sent to Medina) at 
Kerbela, where a magnificent mosque hsw been raised over Ms tomb 
(which I was privileged to see) ; 'and round about It, outside the city, 
as far as the eye can reach, the plain is one vast graveyard — very 
forest of graves in which the faithful foiiowers of Ali lie buried in 
profound peace. They come from afar, from India and beyond India, 
but mos% from the remoter regions dt Persia. All Persians are 
Shiahs. And thus it is that the traffic of the Tigris, now devoted to 
the needs of an army, was once great in Shiah corpses, and that 
Bagdad has become a sort of trade centre for their distribution to- 
wards Kerbela. Again I quote an unimpeachable source of informa- 
tion when I tell you that the kade in dead Shiahs is a living businms 
for smugglers. The subject is a gruesome one, but it is not withemt 
interest and imporknee. It enormously afreets the status of Bagdad 
as a Muhammadan cenke for oM Islam, Sunnis and Shiahs alike. 
Half Hie city is even now occupied by Shiahs, that half which lies on 
the right or western bank. 
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' . Bagdad was not merely an-academie centre of le&rning and art for 
the me^cMsBTOl Arab. As the forces of Islam grew, the political 
capital of , Arabia ■ was mo¥ed first from Medina to Damascus, 
and then from ' Damasciis to Bagdad. It was here that the 
great Kalifs of romance and history 'established- their seat of 
goyernment for air Arabia. Arabs had swarmed into the Euphrates 
and Tigris waEeys, and through ail vicissitudes of history (for 
Bagdad has . been in Persian hands more than once) it has 
remained essentially an. Arab city. It is well to remember that 
Mesopotamia was a political part of Arabia, as was also Syria. In 
my opinion they are so still geographically. What in future concerns 
Bagdad will find its echo in Damascus, in Nejd (Central Arabia), in 
Mecca and Medina; The result of our first and inconclusive fight 
for Bagdad afiected even far-off Abyssinia. In short, the importance 
of our occupation of Bagdad, strategically and politically, becomes 
more obvious from day to day as the war drags ito weary length 
along. If our campaign in Mesopotamia has not made an unquali- 
fied progress, it has nevertheless been a splendid success, and a last- 
ing testimony to the length and strength of England's arm, 

Bagdad itself is an Oriental city which*has not yet become Euro- 
peanized. Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Persians are there in the un- 
diluted atmosphere of the East. Its social atmc^phers is almost as 
far removed from that of Constantinople as Bombay is from London. 
Here the Arab swaggers about in the dress of the patriarchs, and in* 
the bazaars and streets of the ancient town there is hardly a dis- 
cordant note in the Oriental appearance of men and their surround- 
ings. The top-hat and the bowler are not, beyond the neighbour- 
hood of the European quarter, and even there European women must 
conform to Eastern custom in dress, and wear the veil 'when out of 
doors. It is perhaps a unique experience (one which will soon belong 
to past history) that an English gentleman should meet an English 
lady of his acquaintance in the streets and be unable to salute her, 
although he may readily enough recognize her as a friend. Beneath 
a fiimsy pretence of a veil he can see quite well enough the symp- 
toms of a welcoming smile, but he must not respond or take off his 
hat or otherwise reveal to the casual passer-by that he knows any- 
thing whatever about the lady in question. Under such conditions 
European ladies (there are not many of them) can walk about in 
safety near their own residences, but no lady would dream of enter- 
ing the streets of the bazaars or native quarters even to the very 
limited extent that is sometimes permissible in India, There is not 
much attraction in the part of the town on the left or eastern bank 
of the Tigris, so far as the town itself is concerned. Hera are tibia 
best residences of both European and native inhabitants, but the 
streets are narrow and inconceivably dusty, and the high wails on 
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tihe. rifM: hand and tiie left carefully conceal the gardens witliin tiiem, 
notMng but the feathery tops of the palms appearing above them, 

. There , are many ' gardens, so m.uch so that the .Persianized form of 
the' city ’s name, B%hdM, is quite appropriate and duly significant. 
“'B'agh ” being Persian for a ‘‘ garden/^ But private Oriental 
gardens are not the joy to the casual visitor that they are in. England, 
or as they were in India in the garden-cultivating days of the so- 
called Moguls. The founder of the dynasty, the Turkish prince and 
warrior Baber, found nothing in India to satisfy his craving iar a 

beautiful garden. He loathed Delhi when he had conquered it, and 

the burden of his lament is ever. Aa^aameiJ^Oh for the gardens of 
Kabul 1 ” There followed the garden-making era which has left India 
such monuments of combined architectural and cultivated beauty as 
are not to be found elsewhem. Certainly not in Bagdad, for of archi- 
tecture there is little or nothing to admire if we except the tomb of 
the deeply lamented Zobeid (and that is on the wrong side of the 
river) ,- whilst the only beauty of garden cultivation within reach of 
the visitor is just that which European Eesideneies may Imve to show. 
The European, residents may be few in number, but they have not 
(in the late past) been undistinguished in tiie field of Oriental culture. 
Some of them built homes for themselves modelled more or less on 
Oriental lines, and here in this ancient city of Arabic literature and 
art have they spent years of their lives in study and retirement from 
the ** madding crowd” of Europe. To the recluse and the student 
I can imagine nothing more delightful than a residence at Bagdad. 
And let me add that amongst the most cultivated Oriental students 
were to be found Turks of the Turkish administration. 

For the rest, the vista of Bagdad stretching in irregular lines of 
shimmering white buildings on eiiiier side of the red, roiling Tigris, 
as it may be seen from the Eesidenoy gardens, is by no means devoid 
of picturesque beauty. Palm-trees spread their fans here and there 
above the houses, or gather in ^oups on the river-banks. Quaint 
craft of Arab building cast coloured reflections on the brick-red flood, 
and the round, black, saucer-shaped cojiacie made of shisliam wood, 
and ” pitched within and without, ” hurries abcait like a huge water- 
beetle — a testimony to the toughness of naval conventions in preserv- 
ing the most inadequate form of river craft that the genius of the 
patriarchs who built the ark ever evolved. The boat bridge shuts of 
the blue of the far distance and acts as .a fine impediment to naviga- 
tion. Surrounding Bagdad are the open flats of Mesopotamia with 
their alternations of swamp and desert stretching beyond the fringe 
of vivid cultivation. To the south, from whence the infidel has 
arrived to flood the city with his strange military language, are shreds 
of suburban mins reaching towards Ctesiphon beyond the Diala 
Biver. And here may I say that, knowing that river to be an excep- 
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Mon to the.sliallowfioofi-straams of Mesopotamia, and to flow between ■ 
steep, banks as an nnfordsbie stream, and .knowing tbe .strengtb ,of, ' 

Tnriisb defences witb sticb, a splendid natural diteb before them, 

I never anticipated tbat.tbe Diaia position could possibly be carried 
so , soon by direct attack in face of 'determined oppcBition.' I regard 
.&e,' story of tbe passage of that river as quite one. of the most splen*,; ' 
did episodes of tbe .war, wbieh has been full of such. , Long may the 
brave Lancasbire boys wbo acbieved it wear that brilliant record on 
their colours I To the north and north-® ist along the road which 
leads to Khanikin, on the Persian border hills, and beyond it to I 

Kermanshah, the road by which our. troops have gone to join hands ■ ' 
with the Bussians, the country is not quite so desolate. There are I 

patches of cultivation, and -these patches will be of inestimable value 
to our divisions. As for the climate, one can only think of it with 
envy whilst enjoying the ameniMes of April idi^Sngiand. It must be i 

getting a little too warm, perhaps, but generafly it must be delightful i 

at this time of the year, the time when every little valley on the 
Persian border bursts into a galaxy of flowers. Turning once more 
to the south, the roeui to Kerbela st€^ts from tbft. city on the right 
bank of the river, emerging from the maze of basiaar streets almost 
directly into the open plain. Once again after riding ten miles or | 

so does the abomination of desolation prevail. And yet it is grand | 

country to ride over. Following the caravan routo in the trail of long I 

lines of corpse-laden camels and ponies, there need be no restriction 
in pace beyond that which your horse requires. In the bright clear | 

desert air of winter it was a charming expefience, only clouded some- 
what by the primitive form of ca^vanserjn at which one had to put [ 

up f<^ the night. A big square tirall-encibsed structure offered room 
enough for animals, but not the vestige qf private accommodation for : 

their masters. One slept literally in a manger with one's horse for 
a presiding angel, and nothing sweet remains in the memory of that 
beastly halting-place except the co#4e. That) was' unique — ^but there 
was not enough of it. At Kerbelt we were hospitably entertaii^d by j 

the presiding Mullah — a man of great dignity combined with much 
affability and information. Thanks to our introduction by the Besi: ' 

dent at Bagdad, the short stay at Kerbela was one of unmitigatod 
interest and pleasure. From Kerbela to Silla and Babylon was a ! 

nightmare of difflcult and intricate wandering through a maze of 
water-ways; the perpetual crossing of the Euphrates’ network o! I 

channels in crazy coracles; and general congratulation when, on | 

sound and open ground, we approached the long lines of dilapidated 
Babylonian canal banks and could see therefrom the rugged, and I 

scarred features of those historic njounas which -cover the remains of 
that ancient city. Leaving Babyloir^hd the picturesque town of I 

Hilla, with its wealth of ancient relics and its industry in creating 
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•new ones, the ride home to Bi^dad was bnt a repetition of the ride 
out. There were three of us in the party— two sailorB from the Boyal 
Nava! Contingent in the Persian Gulf and myseli We were met in 
Bagdad by our charming hostess (the wife of the Beaident) with a 
suggestive hint in the shape of towels and scmp that perhaps we 
would like to' experience the pleasures of a Turkish bath before return- 
ing to the Eesidency. ■ It was very thoughtful of her. 

Due west from Bagdad our feroops have occupied Feluja, m the 
Euphrates, about forty miles from, the city, following the line 
telegraph which passes just south of Lake Akkar Kuf. Here we are 
introduced at once to the great scheme lor the regeneration of Meso- 
potamia by irrigation which was initiated by Sir W. Willeocks, Here 
is the Feluja barrage, which, tc^ether with the upper Hindie barrage 
near Kerhela, is ■ to regulate the water-supply of the Euphrates 
throughout the desolate regions between Bagdad and Kerbela and 
to the far plains of Babylon. Anoiher barrage, or dam, is projected 
(but not, I think, yet under constraction) on the- Tigris below 
Samarra (where the Bagdad railway northward at present ends)— a 
restoration, in fact, of the ancient Nimrod*s dam. These dams, with 
such ancient reservoirs for overflow as are represented by the Akkar 
Kuf depression and a vast basin west Babylon, are the northern 
features of a magnificent scheme which is to bring life and agricul- 
tural wealth to all lower Mesopotamia. Projected by Willeocks, 
financed (partially, at least) by Germany, and carried out by 
Turkish engineers, a very fine beginning had already been made 
towards the realization of a project which might ultimately rival that 
of the Nile, but which is, alter aft, only the revival <rf an ancient 
system. We have laid our hands on them now. They insepar- 
able from the responsibiliries incurred by the occupation of Bagdad, 
nor can I see why English direction and Turkish engineering should 
not finish what has been so well begun. I will not weary you with 
any repetition of the poteniaai sources of wealth which lie in Meso- 
potamia. They have been summed up and tabulated so often, and 
on such excellent authority, that I feel that the last word h^ been 
said about them. It is, however, not so often noted that the trade 
beyond Bagdad into Persia by the great trade centre of Kermanshah 
(now in Bussian hands) was almost exclusively British- before the 
war. We were going to give all this away to Germany. But for 
the war we should certainly have done so. But the war has opened 
our eyes and put new values on many things about which we were 
apathetic and neglectful. We have been awakened to the far-reach- 
ing responsibilities of Empire. We must eithm* keep awake to them 
or have no Empire. We can no Icmger walk along an uncertain path 
hoping for the best to eventuate bom a perpetual policy of unreadi- 
ness. This leads m to ask, What me we going to do with Bagdad ? 
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We have heard much of the potential wealth of Mesopotamia. Whai 
about its people?*' Here I think that our own little Society should 
make itself useful. We should collect information from every avail- 
able source; we should get expert opinions for' our discussions; we 
should advocate a policy, and it may well happen that the policy 
advocated here may he considered elsewhere as worth' consideration. 
That is as much, perhaps, as we dare hope for. To take the broad 
geographical view, Mesopotamia is a part of Arabia. Ethnc^aphic- 
ally as well as geographically, and above all historically, we cannot 
consider Mesopotamia apart from, Arabia. Bagdad is associated with 
the most glorious records of Arabian ascendency. It has been from 
its foundation on the site of an earlier Assyrian town a Moslem city, 
and its geographical position has rendered it a centre from which 
Moslem aims and institutions have been carried through all the world 
of Asia. All the great empires of Western Asia in proud historical 
procession — ^Elam and Babylon, Assyria, Medea, and Persia — ^have 
held their courts and swung their sceptres over the Mesopotamian 
plains, but it was not till the second of the Abbasid Kalifs selected 
the site of Bagdad as the capital of Islam that the glory of Damascus, 
the older capital of the Ommiad Kalifs, paled before the rising signi- 
ficance of the Bagdad of Haroun al-Raschid and the “ Arabian 
Nights.’* Doubtless it was the wealth of the Mesopotamian plains 
which led in the first instance to this choice of a capital for Arabia, 
but, like modern Berlin, it also possessed great advantages as a 
strategic centre from which to strike outwards at the best, the most 
civilized, and the wealthiest of Asiatic dominions. It was from Bag- 
dad that the invasion of India was planned and carried out with such 
astonishing success after Makran had been reduced to a well-ordered 
province and the roads through it held by Arab legions. Whilst it 
is impossible to draw any sharp line of distinction geographically 
between Arabia and Mesopotamia, or, indeed, between Arabia and 
Syria, that line is sharp enough between Mesopotamia and Persia. 
Between the Aryan Persian and the Semitic Arab, there is no affinity 
of race or tongue, and though both Arabs and Persians are Muham- 
madans the division of sect between Shiah and Sunni is one which 
has lasted since the beginning of Islam, and is as irreconcilable now 
as it ever was, so that there is no difficulty in pointing out where 
Arabia ends and Persia begins. The difficulty lies in the north, where 
hereafter it may well happen that the line has to be drawn between 
Mesopotamia and Anatolia, and between Syria and that same country 
— i.e.y where the new Turkey ends and the old Arabia begins. It 
will be for England to fulfil the proud destiny of restoring Arabia to 
her geographical place, and with it perchance to revive something of 
that Semitic energy and the great intellectual ability which once 
made her foremost amongst the nations of the world. This is fore- 
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moral, or physical character of the Arab towBsman from a essiial 
acquaintance with the wild, disorderly, and' disintegrated class/ of 
scallywag tribesmen who scour the Mesopotamian deserts, than one 
can understand the social habits and customs of Mayfair from a study 
of Whitechapel. Such considerations seem to me to point to one 
conclusion. Arabia as a mighty whole will never be uAited into one 
consolidated nationality governed from one supreme centre, and 
acknowledging but one overlord. Arabia will never even be a federa- 
tion of provinces owning allegiance in political and military matters 
to a central federal administration. Hedjaz, Syria, and Mesopotamia 
will emerge hrom Turkish misgovernment as separate and distinct 
Arab political entities, seif -governed and seif-protected. The dis- 
tances between them are too great and communications too difficult. 
Medina, Damascus, and Bagdad will ail be revived as centres of 
administration, apart from that of Central Arabia. Bagdad, indeed, 
may well become once again a home of Oriental literature and art. 
But it will be long ere we can leave Bagdad and Mesopotamia to 
work out tbeir own salvation. We shall inevitably have to see to it 
that the Mesopotamian provinces are well guarded and well adminis- 
tered, that the remarkable opportunity for agricultural renovation is 
brought to a successful issue, and that weil-dehned and scientific 
boundaries draw a line between Mesopotamia and the administrative 
territories of Turkey or of Russia (as the case may be) to the north 
and north-east, ere we can afiord to leave the Bagdad railway and 
Mesopotamian culture (both human and agrarian) to take care of 
themselves. 

The Chairman: Sir Thomi^ Holdich has referred to the brilliant 
success of our arms in and around Bagdad in recent weeks, and to the 
length of the British arm in reaching to so distant a region. Even if 
we were not in toe midst of this great European War, it would be a 
striking feat for us to undertake a campaign at such a distance from 
our shores, seeing that the supplies of all kinds for our troops have to 
reach them through thousands of miles of submarine-infested seas to 
the Suez Canal, and then through the Red Sea and toe Persian Gulf, 
and up some 300 miles of ri/er. We must ail agree that this is one 
of the most striking events of toe war. We had all hoped that by this 
spring we should at least regain Kut-el-Amam, but I must say it came 
to me as a surprise that we were able to go on at once and to reach 
Bagdad; and not only so, but to go further still, and to reach the 
end of the railway beyond Bagdad, a distance of about eighty miles. 
I am sure toe meeting wishes to express toe deepest sympathy with, 
and admiration for, the troops who have been able to achieve so won- 
derful a result, and to convey to them the assurance that even in the 
midst of this great war their fine exploits were not overlooked or 
forgotten. 
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I think' ite , principal point 'that we-.shali -gather from Bir Thomas’s 
•mteresting' address is this': that Bagdad and the snxmundmg country 
is not so much Turkish and not so much connected with the Turks 
and Constantinople as it is Arab and coxmected with Mecca, Medina, 
Nejd, and Damascus. That is an extremely important point for us 
to bear in mind at this time, because the Turks are not, as many, are 
inclined to think, the real indigenous inhabitants of the country. They 
are merely there as conquerors, and I do not think they have done 
very much to improve the condition of the people or of the country, 
but rather the reverse. Therefore, as Sir Thomas has said, we should 
keep clearly in our minds that this is an Arab city, connected with 
Arab centres of civiliasation. He put forward what I think a very valu- 
able suggestion, that this Society should concern- itself with the his- 
tory of Bagdad and that region in connection with the Arabs, and 
should endeavour to formulate a definite policy. That will be a matter 
for the Council to consider, and I am sure the Society would gladly 
welcome any other lecturers, who can give, us fuller, information and 
considered opinions upon the subject — one of the rpost important that 
will have to be dealt with .after peace is sequred. The great irrigation 
schemes to which Sir Thomas referred are particularly interesting to 
us as Britons, for- in India and in Egypt we have constructed the 
greatest irrigation works the world has- ever seen I am sure we shall 
be proud to do the same for Mesopotamia. 

Sir Edwin Pears said he had greatly -enjoyed the paper, and the 
part which most interested him wras the latter portion, d^^awing atten- 
tion to ethnographic and historic facts which supported a policv of the 
separation of the Arabs from the Turks. The idea seemed to be the 
establishment of a great Arab State which should include Mesopo- 
tamk, Bsigdad, and the. regions round the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
the great mass of Arabia proper. Sir Thomas suggested that the 
nobles and men of eminence in the Arab State should consider what 
should be their form of government. They had already done sonie- 
thing of that kind. It did not go very far, but so far as it went it 
appeared to him to be on the right lines. Some eight or nine years 
ago some leading sheiks in the east of Arabia met and decided that the 
Kalif of the region should be Mahmud Yahia, who had large posses- 
sions in Mesopotamia, and who was of the house of Koreish. After 
accepting the ofiBce he went to Mecca and Medina, and now, according 
to the most recent reports, he had entirely thrown in his lot with the 
Sharif of Mecca, who had proclaimed .himself Eing of the Hedjaz. 
There they were in the presence of a movement which might have 
great results, and was likely to be on the lines suggested in the paper. 
What there was in it was not for him or anybody in that room to say. 
But it showed that remarkable dissensions had arisen, not merely on 
political, but on religious matters, between the Turks and the Arabs, 
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and. &al there, .was a large amount- joI unrest. If. the Arabs could 
maintain unity instead of quarrelling among themselves, ii. was, .pcB- 
sible that they would .ask England, with united voice, to be their 
protector. As to that he had no -doubt that England would be pre- 
pared to 'assume this lesponsibiiity. . But the English people. must, 
remember one thing— that they ...had nothing, to do ' with the -question 
of the 'Kalifate. That was a question on which it would .be as imperti- 
nent for Christians to enforce their opinion as it would be for the 
¥atlcan to issue any declaration as to who or who ought not to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury, c«r lor the Protestants of this country to 
claim a voice in the election of the Pope. Diferent views were held, 
not merely in Turkey and Arabia, but also in India, as to whether the 
Sultan was Kalif or not. But this was not our business, or only so as 
it related to the good government of India. He trusted that we might 
ultimately see a great Arab State, as pictured by Sir Thomas Holdich, 
occupying Mesopotamia and keeping the peace in Arabia. As to the 
coming of that day he could only say, ' * Insh ' Allah V 

Colonel Jennings mentioned that he had ridden from Bagdad to 
Kerb ala in a day . He wished to express his agreement with the 
remarks of the lecturer 

Mr. S. Chablbs Hill said that they had heard a great deal in the 
last few years of the route to India via Bagdad in connection with the 
building of the Bagdad Bailway. Of course, from Western Europe 
to India there had . always been three possible routes— the overland 
route by Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, that by Egypt and the Bed 
Sea, and the long voyage by the Cape. The last, however, had only 
been opened from the time when the contest of European Powers for 
control in India began. Amongst the India Office reccwrds he had 
come across an interesting piece of evidence that the possibilities of 
political power being gained by way of Bagdad were recognized before 
the close of the eighteenth century. This was contained in a letter 
written in 17^ by the British Ambassador of Constantinople, which 
at the request of Sir Thomas Holdich he read to show that the German 
(or Austrian) idea of reaching India by way of Bagdad was a very old 
idea. Mr. Hill pointed out that Britain had won control of the Cape 
route to India by hard -fighting with the Portuguese, Dutch and 
Branch, and that only a few years later Napoleon tried to open .a way 
to India by Egypt, but failed. . In reply to the Ambassador s letter, the 
representatives of the East India Company at. Basra laughed at the 
German attempt to reach India via. Bagdad, knowing the costliness of 
that route; but the attempt was only postponed, and not abandoned, 
and the invention of railways, by diminishing the expense, has now 
brought it within the bounds of practicabifity. There still remains, 
however, the same obstacle which baffied Napoleon, for as the only 
route from Egypt to India is by sea, so the only .route to India from 
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the Persian (to, whicli the Bagdad Baiiway must run) , is dso hj 
sea, and England s sea-power has again come into play . 

:Mr. H. ,:Ghablbs Woona: Sir Thomas Hoidich s paper is so full of 
interest and charm from beginning to end that, were it not for the late 
hour, there are many of ite aspects upon which I should like to com- 
ment I will, however, confine myself to making references to two 
points which seem to me to be of considerable importance. The lec- 
turer has spoken of the meaning of our Mesopotamian campaign. We 
ail know that many criticisms were made upon the conduct of that 
campaign last year, and that at first it was far from successful. But 
true as this is, I consider that we must always remember the very 
considerable benefits which resulted from the immediate inauguration 
of that campaign-benefits bound up with the prevention of the pro- 
longation of the Bagdad Railway from the Bagdad end. The line was 
opened as far as Samarra in October, 1914 — ^that is, just before the 
entry of Turkey into the war at the very end of that month. We 
arrived at Basra on November 21, and, according to reports published 
at the time, seized material there which was intended for the railway. 
This means that our rapid occupation of the port of Mesopotamia 
actually prevented the extension of the railway, for, by the original 
concession, it was foreseen that material for this part of the line would 
be imported by way of Basra and conveyed to Bagdad by means of 
river transport. Had the material actually at Basra remained avail- 
able, or had the port continued open, there is no doubt that the line 
could have been prolonged at least as far as Tekrit, up to which point 
it was incorrectly reported open about eighteen months ago. 

If I correctly interpret what Sir Thomas Hoidich has said, it is his 
opinion that in the future Bagdad, Bamascus, and Mecca will increase 
in importance — ^importance accruing to those places owing to their at 
least semi-independence of any form of centralized government. With 
this opinion I am in entire accord, for I feel that in countries such as 
the present Turkish Empire a completely centralized form of govern- 
ment is a danger to all connected with it. In this connection it has 
always to be remembered that the complete failure of the Young Turks 
was due in part to their determination to centralize the strings of. 
government at Constantinople, and to give even less power to local 
officials than had been the case in the time of Abdul Hamid. 

The lecturer has rightly referred to the friendly relations which 
have existed between the Bakticais and ourselves in the neighbour- 
hood 'of the oil-fields. This rwses a most important question in that 
it rightly suggests that, to insure the success of any rdgime in the 
East, the susceptibilities and views of the inhabitants must be treated 
with consideration. We do not yet know, and it is still too early to 
discuss, what may be the future distribution of, or the forms of 
government to be established in, what is now Turkey in Asia. But 
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as;pfiirts of It mast be repartitioBed or divided mto spheres of iBlIueBee, 
it is well to say now that the Governments responsible for these various 
parts or spheres will do well to endeavour at all costs to secure the 
goodwill of the people, and to remember that prosperity' and tran- 
quillity largely depend upon enabling the inhabitants to feel that the 
country Is being administered for them, rather than exploited in the 
interests of foreigners with whom they have no concern. 

In concluding these few remarks I would like to say that I am 
fully in accord with the proposal that this Society should devote its 
attention to the collection of information concerning the many dis- 
tricts the future of which will be eSeeted by the w^ar. We now know 
the results of our lack of information at the time of, and after, the out- 
break of hostilities, and I am convinced that now, as in the past, we 
require to have all the historical and other facts at our fingers' ends. 

Mr, B. B. P. Moon said that a few days ago he received a letter 
from a young nephew of his in Basra, which gave an interesting 
account of a lecture to which he had listened by Lieutenant Anderson, 
of the Army Service Corps, on Mesopotamia. The point he wished to 
refer to now was the tribute of Mr. Anderson to the wonderful skill of 
the ancient engineers which had been exhibited in the old system of 
canalization. He attributed it to Khammurabi, with whom most of 
them were more familiar as the Sovereign whose legislation was 
thought by some to have provided the basis of the Mosaic law. He 
would like to know from Sir Thomas whether he had beard that the 
irrigation designed by Sir William Wilicocks contemplated the utiliza- 
tion of the ancient anicuts and other WOTks which had been so neg- 
lected and injured by the Arabs of Mesopotamia. 

Sir Thomas Holdich said that of course he had heard a great deal 
of the irrigation projects of Sir William Wilicocks, and he believed 
they were based on the very ancient system which locally was 
attaributed to Nimrod. Indeed, everything in that country was 
attributed to Nimrod. We might be quite sure that that region 
retained the traditional views current in the days of the Arab Kalifs. 
In reference to the remarks of Sir Edwin Pears, he feared he did not 
make himself sufficiently understood on the subject of the Arab States. 
Mr. Woods bad more correctly interpreted his meaning. He did not 
think Arabia could ever be united ^ain as one great political whole. 
He thought that decentralization was the only way of dealing with 
Arabia in these days, when there was no one particular chief of such 
impoi*tance or such power as would enable him to hold together so 
vast a territory as Arabia. If there was anyone who could achieve 
this, he would probably be found in one of the central capitals. He 
believed that the chief Ibn Eashid had more administrative power 
than had hitherto belonged to any other chief, except perhaps the 
power which had recently been assumed by the Sharif of Mecca. He 
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•thoiigHt it extremely important that after - these years of Turkish 
/misgovBmment some Arab chiefs shouH be able to proTe themselves 
.strong enough to take aahare in the work of administering the country. 
He looked ■ upon ■ administrative decentralization between Medina^ 
Damascus, and "Mesopotamia as positively certain in the readjust- 
ments that wonld follow the war. 


NcrK BY Lieut, -CoiiONBL A. C, Yate. 

I refrained on . April 25 from prolonging the discussion on Sir 
Thomas Hoidich's paper on ** Bagdad,*’ I now ofier some remarks 
as an appendix to tm discussion. The future that lay before Mesopo- 
tamia was very clearly indicated by the late ¥iceroy of India, Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, when he visited Bpra shortly before he 
vacated the Vicroyalty, and not long after Lieut. -General Sir A. A. 
Barrett, in command of the Expeditionary Force sent from India, had 
occupied it. What Lord Hardinge said at Basra was read by the hun- 
dreds of millions who peruse the dailj Press, and left little doubt 
in the public mind that His British Majesty’s Government was con- 
vinced that Mesopotamia under British administration would be a 
much greater boon to the world than it had been since the Turks came 
there. Lord Hardinge spoke as one who, having been Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg and Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office 
(as he is once more now), and also Viceroy of India, could speak with 
knowledge and authority. Intelligence has more recently reached us 
that the Chief Political Officer attached to the Expeditionary Force in 
Mesopotamia has been in touch with several of the Arab potentates of 
the interior of Arabia. The explorations carried out within the last 
few years by such men as Captain Leaohman, of the Sussex Begi- 
ment, and the late Captain Shakespear have no doubt paved the way 
for such communication; while to the names of Burton, Blunt, and 
Palgrave we may now add as travellers in Arabia or visiters to Mecca 
a number of others, including that of Captain Wavell, who fell some 
eighteen months ago in East Africa. 

The name of ** Bagdad ” is now inseparably associated with the 
great railway concession through the medium of which Berlin aimed 
at Asiatic dominion. That aim is now doomed to be shattered, and, 
despite the professions of the Bussian Bepublican party that they 
desire no annexations of freshly , acquired territory, it is practically 
certain that Eussia cannot dissociate herself from the policy of her 
Allies, Britain, France, and Italy, and that she must accept her share 
of the. responsibility which the partial dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire will throw upon Europe and, indeed, the civilized world. 
Some years have elapsed since the Bourse Gazette of St, Petersburg 
growled out: If we wait much longer about taking Constantinople, 
Japan and the United States of America will have a finger In the pie, ” 
St, Petersburg has waited, and Japan and the United States will have 
a finger in that pie, as the coming International Peace Congress will 
show. We need hardly concern ourselves now to anticipate that what 
Bussia has coveted for a century or two, and Messrs. Sazonofi and 
Trepoff have recently signalized as Bussia's reward for this war, can 
have any other destiny. Nor is it necessary to discuss at present the 
ambitions of France and Italy. It suffices to indicate that the British 
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Empire, is . a4diMoii .to Mesopotamia, .requires control of the railway 
from Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf, and of the port of Alexandretta, 
-and also is very strongly interested in the international railway which 
will sooner or later link Ultima Thule with the Gape of Good Hope, 
passing by the Bosphorus, the Giiician Gates, and Cairo. The decen- 
-tralisation of the Turkish Empire was the theme of both the lecturer 
and one or two of the .subsequent speakers. What was not demon- 
strated was the part that the Christian Powers would play In ' that 
decentralization. Hot a word was said about the susceptibilities of 
the 3CK) to 350 millions of -Mohammedans in the world, of whom 100 
millions and more are His Britannic M.ajesty ’s subjects. I know that 
•there are very enlightened thinkers*, Mussulman as well as ■ Christian, 
who have conceived a Pan-Islamic confederacy under the hegemony 
of the British Empire. The idea is not one to be scouted. ■ At any 
rate, at this moment Islam is watching with the keenest attention the 
fate of the Caliphate. It is more than doubtful if the Turk would have 
opened her arms to Germany, had she seen any other channel of escape 
from the .Damoclean sword that hung over her. Some years ago the 
project of administering the provinces of Asia Minor by Christian 
officials nominated by the Great Powers of Europe was tentatively 
put forward. I have heard, and that on authority which admits of no 
doubt, that the Porte went so far >as to offer the administration of 
Anatolia to a distinguished subject of His Majesty King George ¥. ; 
but the flattering invitation was declined. One thing is now 
certain : the issue of this war will in some measure comfort 
the souls of Crusaders, and undenominatlonalism will establish 
itself in due course in the territories which for centuries have 
been the battlefield of the Cross and the Crescent, For my 
own part I have no wish to see Jerusalem become the pocket- 
borough of either a Christian, Mussulman, or Jewish community. I 
would internationalize it and restore It to the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem, the only living representatives of the erst Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and well known for their broad-minded and cosmopolitan 
views. Every nation in Europe has a hand in the Hospitallers, and 
Jerusalem and Rhodes would be as well administered in their hands, 
and better, too, perhaps, than in those of any individual Power. 

Letters from Mesopotamia just now are not allowed to say much. 
The censorship is jealous. I have, however, just received one from 
an officer who prides himself on having commanded a regiment of the 
“ first division that entered Bagdad,’* and awards the credit to the 
** three M’s ” thus: 

I think General Maude has run the show most awfully well, and, 
further, I expect much is due to Genera! Money, the Chief of his Staff, 
not to mention McMunn, who has just got his K.<1B.” Such is the 
concise and undoctored despatch which, as far as I am aware, is the 
first in the field. 
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St. James’s Square, S.W. 

1908. ^Chirol, Sir Valentine, Ki, 34, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, 

S.W., Vice-President. 
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Co., Lieul-Ool. Sir PBcy Z.. K.O.I.E., O.S.I., Kood^rtod, 

0 JS; Wa»B. J.P.. P-S.A-. 

n w T O B F.A., Nowsbera, India. 

iS. woot^** ’ 

0 Jt, Sir WiUiam J., K.O.8.I., I.O.S, ,roM. Q»»" 

Anne’s Mansions, b.W. _ G.C.S.I., 

*"cTE^"“X°k;ood! near ksingstoke: 

4^ Viea-President. 

Dane, Hon. Sir Louis, Clarendon Lodge. 

DauS;t$ai?f T., e/o Thos. Cook and Son. Bombay, 
fDartrey, The Earl of, 10, UppOT 

Gard"nB. W. 

dS^ H 0 ., C-LE. I-C.S.. Off. Commissioner 

N W Frontier Province, India* . 

Dougks! Captain H* A., Derwent Lodge, Lansdowne Load, 
Tunbridse Wells. , „ . 

1910. Hrummond, Miss, Kensington Palace Mansxons^^^^^ ^ 

1903 *tDurand, Colonel A. G. A., C.B., C.l. ■, ’p ^ n. n M G 

40 1907. *DnEAnn, The Bight Hon. Sir H. 

**** K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Penmain House, Bock, Waaeo g 

Cornwall. Chairman. 


1908. 

1914. 

1914. 

1907. 

1907. 

1908. 
1908. 


1906. 

1908. 

1906. 

1910, 


tElphinstone, Lord, Carlton Club, 94, Ffllf n^’p^'Sdia 
Etherton, Captain P., Lansdowne, Garhwal, U.P., India 

F 

Fancourt, Col. St. J. F. M.. C.B., Deancroft, near Stow- 
HoJrrS.®E!°D;rro. 0»*le, Darrow, Qa».’. Count,, 
ForbS'^b George Stuart, K.O.S.I.. Th. Atbenienm Club, 

F«,m,^SrFraciSe,'K.0.S.I., 38, Bvaston FUco, Queen's 
Gate.S.W. ^ 

1908. Gabriel. Yivian, C.V.O., C-S.L, e/o The War Office. White- 

50 1913. GarrS S. H.. Cavalry Club, and Welton Place, Daventry, 


1911. 

1907. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1906, 
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1JK)9. Gearon, Miss S., Ladies’ Empire Club, 69, Grosvenot 
Street, W. 

1908. Godfrey, Lieut.-Gol. Stuart H., C.I.E., 7, Lansdowne Boad, 
Holland Pari, W. 


H 

1904. *Hart-Davies, T., LC.S. (ret.), East India United Service 
Club, 16, St. James’s Square, S.W 
~ JBiUs-Johnes, General Sir James, V.C., G.C.B., Dolaueothy, 
Llanwrda, E.S.O., South Wales. 

♦fHonnicH, Colonel Sir Thomas H., K.O.M.G., K,C.LE., C.B., 
41, Courtfield Boad, S.W. Vice-President. 

1908. Howell, E. B., I.O.S., Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India, 28, Chesterton Boad, Cambridge. 


1 

1916. India, Foreign and Political Department of Government, 
Delhi. 

1906. India, Secretary of State for, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1915. Ingram, M. B., Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W. 


60 *tJA.irBS, Sir Evan, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Glenshee, Cambridge 
Park, Twickenham. 

fJardine, Mrs., Monmouth House, Stanley Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

1916. Jardine, Sir John, Bart., K.C.I.E., M.P., Applegarth, 
Godaiming, Surrey. 

*tJardme, W. E.,J.C.8., C.LE., The Eesidency, Gwalior, 
Central India. 

1908. Jennings, Col. B. H., E.E. (ret.), C.S.I., 20, Boland 
Gardens, S.W. 

K 

1907, *KEiiLY, Col. J. G., C.B., 1, West Cromwell Road, Kensing- 

ton, W. M. of C. 

1913. Kemp, Miss, 26, Harley House, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
fKffig, Sir H. Seymour, K.C.I.B., 25, Cornwall Gardens, 

S.W. 

L 

1904. *Lamingxon, The Rt. Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., 6.C.I.E., 26, 
Wilton Crescent, S.W., Vice-President. 

1914. Laurie, W. J. C., I.C.S., e|o The Secretariat, Behar and 

Orissa, Bhagalpur, India. 

70 1907. ^Lawrence, Sir Walter, Bari., G.C.LE., 22, Sloane Gardens, 
S.W. 

1908. *Lloyd, Capt. George A., M.P., D.S.O., 48, Wilton Crescent, 

S.W. 
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1912. Loch, Lieutenant P. G., 97th Infantry, c/o Messrs. Cox & Co., 
Bombay, India, 

1908. Lockhart, Lady, C.I., 187, Queen’s Gate, S.%. 

1909. Lyail, Captain, E.A., I.A., Paraehinar, Kurrum Galley, 

N.W.P. Province, India. 


M 

1909. Macartney, Sir George, E.C.I.E., Consul, Kashgar, 

Chinese Turkestan. 

1915. McCoy, Mrs., e/o Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

1903. Malcolm, Brigadier-General Neill, D.S.O. 

1906. McMahon, Lient.-Colonel Sir H., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., 59, 
Pont Street, S.W. 

1915. Maunsell, Colonel, Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

so 1912* Medlicott, Captain H., Cavalry Club, Pall Mali, 

1910. Miles, Major-Gen. P. J., c/o Lloyds' Bank, Bath. 

1903. Moon, E. E. P., 6, Onslow Gardens, S.W. M. of C. 

fMnrray, John, M.A., D.L., J.P., P.S.A., 50a, Albemarla 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

1915. Mylne, Miss Nina, Coanmonwealth Bank, New Broad Street, 

E.C. 

1916. Mysore, The Hon. the Eesident, Bangalore, S. India. 


N 

1905. Neill, Professor J. W., I.C.S. (rei), 10, Holland Park 
Court, Holland Park Gardens, W. 

1916. North-West Frontier Province. The Hon. the Chief Com- 
missioner, Peshawar, India. 


O 

1906. O’Connor, Major W. F. T., E.A., C.I.E., H.B.M. Consul, 
Shiraz, Persia. 

1905. Oliver, Captain D. G., 67th Punjabis, Junior United Service 
Club, Charles Street, S.W. 


P 

90 1908. Payne, Mrs. Wood, 101, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 
fPeel, The Viscount, 52, Grosvenor Street, W. 

1907. Pemberton, Col., E.E. (ret.), B6, The Albany, Piccadilly, 

W., and Pyrland Hall, Taunton. 

^fPBNTON, E., 2, Cambridge Terrace, Eegent’s Park, N.W. 
Hon. Sec. 

fPerowne, J. T. Woolrych. 

1908. Phipson, H., 10, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 

^fPicot, Colonel, Indian Army (ret.), Hotel Beau S6jour, 
Lausanne. 
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1910. Baines, Lady, 46, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

1916. Eajputana, The Hon. the Agent to the Governor-General, 
The Eeaideney, Mount Abu, Rajputana, India. 

1912. Richmond, Mrs. Bruee, 3, Sumner Place, S.W. 

100 1904. *Ridgeway, The Rt. Hon. Sir West, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., 10, Ormonde Gate, S.W. 
*tIIoNA.LDSH.«iY, H.E. The Eabl of, Governor of Bengal, 
Government House, Calcutta, India. Vice-President. 
1914. Rose, Archibald, O.I.E., 46, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 

S 

1907. Salano, E. J., 4, Park Lane, W. 

fSandbaeh, General A. E., D.S.O., E.E., Naval and Military 
Club, 94, Piccadilly, W. 

1916. Spranger, John Alfred, 2nd. Lieut. R.E., 4, Via Michele, 
Florence, Italy. 

1912. Stainton, B. W., c/o Messrs. Hickie, Borman, Grant & Go., 
14, Waterloo Place, PaU Mall, S.W. 

1909. Stein, Sir Aurel, K.C.I.B., Ph.D., D.Litt., D.Sc. Superin- 

tendent Arch. Survey, Frontier Circle, N. W.F. Province, 
India, 23, Merton Street, Oxford. 

1910. Stirling, Capt. H. F. D., 59th Sind Eifles, Frontier Force, 

Chitral, N.W.F. Province, India. 

1907. Stokes, Major C. B-, 8rd Skinner’s Horse, Military Attache 
at Teheran, 50, Marlborough Hill, N.W. 

110 1903. Stoner, J. J., 19, Kensington Court, W. 

tSykes, Miss Ella B., Elcombs, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1905. Sykes, Miss Ethel R., Elcombs, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1904. Sykes, H. R., Longnor Hall, Leebotwood, Shrewsbury. 

1907. Sykes, Brigadier - General Sir Percy, E.O.I.E., C.M.G., 

Shiraz, via Petrograd and Teheran. 

T 

1903. Tanner, Miss, 8, Cavendish Place, Bath. 

1908. Taylor. Arthur Boddam, 96, Brook Green, W. 

1905. Thomas, F. W,, Ph.D., India Office. Whitehall, S.W. 

1908. Tod, Colonel J. K., Indian Army, 7th Hariana Lancers, 

Jacobabad, Sind, India. 

1907. Trevor, Sir Arthur, ILC.S.I., 16, Harcourt Terrace, Redeliffe 

Square, S.W. 

120 1907. *Teoxtee, Col. Sir H., K.G.M.G., G.B., 18, Eaton Place, 
S.W. M.ofO. 

1915. Tryon, Capt. H. W., J.P. (late Gordon Highlanders), 32, 
Hans Mansions, S.W. 

1908. *Tocebe, a. L. P., O.LE., Hayes, Northiam, Sussex. M. of C. 


V 

1905. Vanderbyl, P. B., B4, Tim Albany, Piccadilly, W. 



. T,^Vl■n WilliftHi IM.S-j c/o Messrs. Griudlay, 

1905. Watson, Major John William, i.m.D., / 

Groome and Go., Bombay. 4 . -nr 

tWhitbred, S. H.. 11, Mansfield Street, W. g„,.i,ha8, 

1916. Wilson, Lieui-Colonel James Allan, D.S.O., Stn 

Ambala, Panjab, India. , 

130 1912. Woods, H. a, 171, l^ictoria Street, S.IfV. 

Y ■ ■' 

n^ATE, Lient.-Colonel Arthmv C., Beekbury Shifnal, 

Shropshire. _M. of G. ^ M G M.P., 17, Prince of Wales 

1905. ^Yate/Colonel C.E.,0.ba.vUm*ur., , 

1916 Yorke^Mr^s^’M Ladies’ Imperial Club, 17, Dover Street, W., 
1916. Yo Cottage, Staplers, near Newport, Isle 

nYo*™ Lieut. 

K n T E. 3. Buckingham Gate, S.W., Yiee-Presiuent. 



RULES 


OF 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 


1. The Cehtb4l ^siak. Society was foEnded for the encourage- 
inenl of interest in Central Asia by means of lectures, the reading 
of papers, and discussions. 

2. Persons who desire to Join the Society shall be proposed by 
one Member and seconded by another, and shall then be balloted 
for by the Council, Ladies are admissible, 

3. The Secretary shall in all cases inform Members of their 
election. 

4. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be £ 1 . 

5. The Council shall have power to remit subscriptions in special 
cases in which such remission shall appear expedient. 

6. All subscriptions are due on election, and thereafter annually, 
but if the election takes place in November or December, the second 
annual payment will not become due till the expiration of the 
succeeding year; thus if a person be elected in November, his 
second subscription will not be due till the second January following. 

7. Every person elected a Member of the Society shall make the 
payment due thereon within two calendar months after the date of 
election, or if abroad within six months after election ; otherwise the 
election shall be void unless the Council in any particular case shall 
extend the period within which such payments are to be made. 

8. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the tenth day of January 
in each year ; and in case the same shall not be paid by the end of 
the month, the Treasurer or Secretary shall be authorized to demand 
the same. If any subscriptions remain unpaid at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, the Treasurer shall apply by letter to those 
Members who are in arrear. If the arrears be not discharged by 
the 1st of January following such application, the Member’s name 
as a defaulter shall be suspended in the meeting room, and due 
notice be given to the Member in question of the same. The name 
shall remain suspended, unless in the interval the arrears be dis- 
charged, until the Anniversary Meeting next ensuing, when, if the 
subscription be not paid, the defaulter will cease to be a Member of 
the Socieiy. 
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9-. A Member, wbo is not in arrears, maj at aiij time resign ^liis 
membership by notice in writing,, but such notice of resignation 
mitst reach the .Secretary before the 1st of January, otherwise the 
subscription for the current year will be payable. 

' 10. A Member’s resignation shall not be valid, save by a resolu- 
tion of the Council, until he has paid up all his arrears of sub- 
scription; failing this he will be considered as a defaulter, and dealt 
with in accordance with Eule 8. 

11. The Officers of the Society shall be : (1) The Ohairman, (2) the 
Honorary Treasurer, and (3) the Honorary Secretary, all of whom 
must be Members of ' the ' Society. In addition to these there shall 
be a Secretary. 

12. The Chairman shall be elected by the Coimcil, and shall hold 
office for one year from the date of his election. He shall be eligible 
for re-election on the expiration of his tenure of office, 

18, The Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary shall be 
elected at the Anniversary Meeting, on the nomination of the 
Council, for two years, and are eligible for re-election. 

14. The Secretary shall hold office during the pleasure of the 
Council. 

15. The Chairman, as head of the Society, shall have the general 
supervision of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the Council, 
conduct the proceedings, give effect to resolutions passed, and cause 
the Eules of the Society to be put in force. He shall, ex officio, be 
a Member of the Council and of ail Committees, and may at any 
time summon a Meeting of the Council. 

16. The Honorary Treasurer shall receive all moneys, and shall 
account for them. He shall not make any payments (other than 
current and petty cash expenses) without the previous order of the 
Council. He shall, ex officio, be a Member of the Council and of all 
Committees. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
expenditure of the Society, and shall prepare and submit to the 
Auditors at the expiration of each year a statement showing the 
receipts and expenditure of the Society for the period in question. 
All cheques must be signed by him, or in his absence any Member 
of the Council acting for him. 

17. The Honorary Secretary shall, in the absence of the Chairman, 
exercise a general control over the affairs of the Society, and shall, 
ex officio, be a Member of Council and of all Committees. 

18. The Honorary Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the 
Society and of the Council and record their proceedings. He shall 

tirvfclnua <TfAnArft.l hllRlTlAftR ol the 
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Society, and shall attend at the Booms of the Society at such times 
as the Council may direct. He shall superintend the persons em- 
ployed by the Society, subject to the general control of the Council, 
He .shall be competent on his own responsibility to discharge small 
bills, but any account exceeding the amount of Five Pounds shall, 
except in cases of great urgency, be submitted for appro¥al to the 
Council before payment. He shall have the charge, ■ under the 
general direction of the Council, of printing and publishing the 
Transactions of the Society. 

19, The , Secretary shall act generally under the orders of the 
Hob. Secretary, and if at any time the former is prevented by illness 
or any other cause from attending to the duties of his office, the 
Hon. Secretary shall act in his absence ; but in the case of prolonged 
absence the Council shall have power to make such special arrange- 
ments as may at the time be considered expedient. 

20, There shall be a Council consisting of twelve Members of the 
Society, exclusive of the Chairman but inclusive of the Honorary 
Officers of the Society, 

21, The Members of Council as aforesaid shall be elected at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the Chairman in Council, 
subject to any amendment of which due notice has been given, as 
provided in Buie 28, 

22, There shall be prepared and forwarded to every Member in 
Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniversary Meeting, 
a list containing the names of persons so nominated to serve on the 
Council for the ensuing year, together with any other names, should 
they be proposed and seconded by other Members, a week’s notice 
being given to the Secretary. The List of Members nominated 
as aforesaid shall be first put to the Meeting, and, if carried, 
the amendments (if any) shall not be put. 

28. Of the Members of Council other than those referred to in 
Buies 12 and 13 — ie., the Officers — three shall retire annually by 
seniority. They shall be eligible for re-election. 

24. Should any vacancy occur among the Honorary Officers or 
other Members of Council during the interval between two Anni- 
versary Meetings, such vacancy may be filled up by the Council. 

25. The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held not less than 
onee'a month from November to June inclusive. 

26. Special Meetings of Council may be summoned under the 
sanction of the Chairman, or ip Ms absence by a circular letter from 
the Secretary. 

0.7 T'lirAA Members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 
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■ 28. At Meetings of Council the Chair shall be taken bj the 
Chairman, and in his absence the Senior Member present slmli take 
the Chair. ': The . decision of any matter shall rest with the majority, 
and in case- of ' an equality' of votes the Cbairman shall have the 
casting vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

29. Committees -may be appointed by the Council to report oh 
specific questions, and unless otherwise ■ stated three shall form a 
quorum,' Such Committees shall be authorisjed to cons'ult persons 
not members of the Society. 

30. Ordinary General Meetings are for hearing and discussing 
papers and for addresses, but no resolutions other than votes of 
thanks for papers read shall be passed at such meetings except by 
permission of the Chairman, ^ 

31. Special General Meetings are lor considering and dealing with 
matters of importance/ such as the making or amendment of its 
Buies, or questions seriously affecting its management and constitu- 
tion. No tosiness shall be transacted at such meetings except that 
for which they are summoned, and of which notice has been given. 

82. The Anniversary Meeting for receiving and considering the 
Annual Eeport of the Council and Auditors, and dealing with the 
recommendations contained therein for the appointment of Members 
of the Council and Officers for the ensuing year, and for hearing the 
President’s Address (if any), and deliberating generally on the affairs 
of the Society, shall be held in June of each year. But no resolution 
seriously affecting the management or position of the Society, or 
altering its Rules, shall be passed unless due notice shall have been 
given in the manner prescribed for Special General Meetings. 

33. Ordinary Meetings shall be convened by notice issued to 
accessible Members, and as a general rule they shall be held on the 
first Wednesday in each month from November to May, both in- 
clusive, the Wednesday of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas weeks 
being excepted. At such meetings, and also at the Anniversary 
Meeting, but not at special General Meetings, each Member of the 
Society shall have the privilege of introducing, either personally or 
by card, two visitors. 

34. Ten Members shall form a quorum. 

The Accounts shall be audited annually by an Auditor nominated 
by the Council. The employment of a professional Auditor shall be 
permissible. The Eeport presented by the Auditor shall be read 
at the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting. 
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MESOPOTAMIA AND SYRIA AFTER 
THE WAR. 


At a Meeting, of .tke .Society on May 30, Mr. Demetrius Boul^r 
read .a paper, on this : subject. 'At the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, 

Sib Febdbeio Rrybb announced that the CJouncii had that 
afternoon elected Sir Henry Trotter to be their chairman for the 
ensuing year, and that he had kindly consented to serve. 

Colonel Sm Hbnby Tbottbr then took the chair, and said that 
during the year he would do everything in his power to further the 
interests of the Society. It was quite an unexpected honour, and 
very gratifying to him, to be thought worthy of the position. He 
ho^d the Society would continue its good work and prc^per as it 
had done in the past year, during which they had had larger attend- 
ances at their meetings than any he could recollect. Mr. Bouiger was 
known to most of them as an author. One of the jfirst works he ever 
wrote was a life of Yakoob Beg of Kashgar, which appeared in 1878. 
It was a curious coincidence that he (the speaker) was their chairman 
for the first time at this lecture, and that his own first connection with 
Central Asia was as a member of the mission to Yakoob Beg in 
1873-74. One of Mr. Boulger's last works was a history of the Battle 
of the Boyne; but in the interval there had come from his pen a vast 
amount of work both in books, in leading reviews and magaaines, 
and in Journals. 

Mr. BOTJLom said: Among the great surprises of the War, when 
we have the leisure to examine our feelings, will be reckoned the 
speeding up of those old qu^tions which we had been studying' for 
the better part of a century, only to conclude that they appeared un- 
soivable, and that they would have to be handed on as a legacy to 
men wiser than ourselves. Think for a few brief minute of General 
Ghesney and his Euphrates Valley railway scheme ; of William Andrew, 
who carried on his eJBEorts and was ever ready to procure the millions 
necessary to give them practical form; of Reignier Conder, who toiled 
persistently in Heth and Moab with his face set towards the same goal. 
An their energy, all their enthusiasm, was of no avail; their counsels 
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feU'vott eB>rs tlia»t,wouW not Ilst6ii, tta fiold that was within our 
grasp ’ was woaMy abandoned and - 4 ’^igned to a rival* Onx recent^ 

■ heavy sacrifices' in Mesopotamia and Syria will not have been in vain 
a the old apathy has been uprooted, and it' we see with clearer vision 
than before where onr tme inter^ts are involvai* Thus human 
progress, instead of concentrating its efforts in new countri« where 
tradition exists not, may once more attain its ' fnll vigour and Its 
h%hest development in the heart of the Old World amid the scene® 
famous and familiar to us by Xenophon and Herodotus, the Bible 
and the Crusades. 

Eighty years ago General Chesney returned from his first exp^- 
tion to Mesopotamia, and his main conciusions are just m mmid 
to-day as when they were uttered* He reported in favour of the Valley 
of the Euphrates as against that of the Tigris ; he selected Alexandretta 
Iskanderun, Alexander’s commercial city, as the port for the Levant, 
and Koweit as the port for the Persian Gulf, and no later explorer 
has shaken the wisdom of his choice, although some have played 
with the idea of reviving Seieucia Fieria at the mouth of the Orontes- 
But Chesney *s first scheme was based on a bilateral project of a railway 
from Alexandretta to the Euphrat^ at or near Birijek, and of water 
transport by river steamers from that place, the highest navigable 
point of the Euphrates, to the Persian Gulf, a distance of 1,100 miles 
by the river. He even founded on the Euphrat^, near the town 
named, as a starting-point for river steamers. Port William, I do not 
find that. German map-makers have perpetuated the name, but the 
f^t stands on record. Chesney’s main argument in support of this 
alternative route to India was his conviction that the Su^ Canal 
was quite practical and, speaking thirty years before its accom- 
plishment, inevitable. But although Ms expedition was officially 
supported and subsidized, nothing came of his scheme or the pro- 
posals by wMch it was to be brought to success. Political considera- 
tions terred the way. The Syrian question was then m an acute 
stage, and when William IV., on receiving General Chesney, asked the 
question, What do my Ministers say to your proposals ?” he could 
only reply that he met with little encouragement from any of them. 
The King’s comment is well worth remembering; “ People some- 
times hesity»te till the opportunity is lost.” 

Twenty years, or nearly so, passed. The Syrian question had 
been put to sleep. England and France were alii^, Turkey was their 
friend, and in a sense their ward. The Euphrates Valley scheme was 
revived, not as a mixed undertaking, but boldly, openly, as an un- 
broken railway line of 920 miles in length across Syria down the river 
to the Gulf. Mr. William Andrew, the chairman of an Indian railway, 
threw himself into the project, formed the company on his own initia- 
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tive, raised a million pounds in one day, tke capital he required,' and 
rejected the offers of four times that snm made in the next few days, 
of which there was no need for the moment. Chesney hastened to 
the scene of his former labours, and this time it did not look as if his 
confidence would be disappointed. The survey of the line was carried 
very far, if not completed; all difficulties on the spot. and at Constanti- 
nople were removed; and the cost of construction ■ was ■ ixed at the 
moderate total of five millions, how- moderate you can infer from the 
fact that the Germans had already expended thr-ee times the sum on 
the Asia Minor railway when the War began. At the very moment 
that succw seemed to be assured fr^b difficulties arose, not with tbC ' 
Turks or the Arabs, who greeted Cbesney as their father, but with 
our own authorities. “ There is a black mark at the Eoreiga Office 
against the Euphrates Yalley railway,” someone wrote to Cbesney— 
one of those black marks of which the cause and origin can never be 
traced. 

Another twenty years, or nearly so, passed. The Suez Canal had 
come into existence; the Euphrates Valley railway had become, 
apparently, no more than the dream of a few enthusiasts. It seemed 
like knocking one’s head against a brick wall to talk of reviving it, 
and then suddenly in 1872, by the efforts of Mr. William Andrew, a 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed to consider the whole qu^- 
tion. It took evidence and it summoned witnesses in the usual way. 
General Chesney was sent for and examined during several days. 
He told a friend that he feared he was hardly at his b^t — he was then 
over eighty — ^but his statements were lucid and the old enthusiasm 
was not entirely gone, if tempered by the disappointment of a life- 
time. His pleading was not wholly in vain. The Committee drew 
up a report which in general terms, endorsed his views. It was ‘‘ in 
favour of a line from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf via the 
Valley of the Euphratw, in preference to that of the Tigris,” and its 
grand conclusion was to the effect that the need of an alternative route 
between the Mediterranean and India had been established. 

Once again success seemed imminent. Even the troubles in the 
Balkans which followed were regarded as only imposing a temporary 
check on the realization of the project, and when the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention wbb signed in 1878 the last harrier to a complete accord 
between Turkey and this country was pronounced removed, and of 
course we all concluded, the old veterans of the cause and the new 
recruits then coming in, ‘that the first-fruit of the agreement would be 
the commencement of the Euphrates Valley railway. 

Any attempt to explain why these hopes, reasonable in themselves 
and based on the best available knowie<%e, were falsified, why nothing 
was done, would be not only perilous and indiscreet at this time, but 
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it would eutail iiaiEense and probably inconolnsiTe i^eareli and labour, 
it is safer tO' resume' tbe cbroniefe.' The last effort to obtain official 
support was made by Sir William Andrew, who had received the 
honour' of knighthood for his railway '"work In Scinde and the Indus 
■Valley in 1880, when he h^ed a deputation to Lord Cranbrook. then 
Swretary of State for India. The main i:eqnc«t was to obtain from 
the Government of India a modest snlmidy in return for the carriage 
of mails. Something was promised, something even might have been 
done, bnt a change of Government ensued. Mr. Gladstone came into 
office, and he had never been in favour of the Euphratw Valley scheme. 
Sir William Andrew was in his turn dkfcouraged, and relaxed what 
seemed an unavailing activity, and the qu^tion, which had up to that 
point been argued on public and patriotic grounds as relating to an 
indispensable link in the chain of our communications with India, 
passed out of the political arena, and seemed till the other day to have 
been relegated to oblivion, or at least to an obscure page in the large 
volume that might be entitled ‘‘ the Imt opportuniti^ of England.” 

It may be said, then, that in the year 1880 the Euphrat^ Valley 
scheme as a political railway, after many vici^itudes, died a natural 
death, but there remained a possibility of carrjring it out pmrtially, or, 
as 8 whole, on the basis of a purely commercial vmtui^. New figure 
appeared on the scene, and a great meeting was held at Stafford House 
under the Duke of Sutherland's auspices. It was necessary in the 
first place to obtain the Sultan’s firman and a fi^h concession to make 
a new start. One man among us alone possessed, not merely the 
energy, bnt the means to second his energy and enterprise. Mr. 
Edward Cazalet proceeded to Constantinople, and as secrecy was an 
element of success, he went there on his own steam yacht. He went, 
arrived, and conquered. The prearranged telegram reached London 
informii^ us, who were anxiously awaiting the result, that the mig^ion 
was successful, that the firman had b^n given, that the conc^ion 
had been drawn up and signed. Mr. Cazalet sailed away from the 
scene of his triumph, and We waited, hopefully this time, to receive 
further news from him at Malta. It is thirty-four years ago, but my 
impression is that the next message came from the Pirasus^ — at all 
events, Mr. Cazalet had died suddenly on board his yacht, two days, 
if I remember aright, after leaving Constantinople. With that tragic 
incident the story of the Euphrates Valley railway scheme reach^ 
its end. 

The year I88S, which saw the extinction of these hopes, was also 
the turning-point in Anglo-Turkish relatkms. The concession was 
rendered more or less of a dead-letter by the death of its acceptor; 
Abdul Hamid began to listen to German counsellors and to take German 
officers into his service. Externally there was not much to be seen, 
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but everyoae who knew Cbastaaliuople agre«i in reporting that the 
Porte was obstructive, and that English advice fell on deaf eaw* In 
the end English influence sank to zero,, the Germans became pre- 
dominant, and their Bagdad railway superseded that advocated by 
Chesney and his successors down the ¥ailey of the Euphrates, So 
greedy were the German cormorante that they even gobbled up the 
little local line built by British engineers and capital from Mersina 
to Adana, and thus in 1906, for that epoch at least, we were expelled 
from the slight foothold we had established on the shore of the Levant. 

It is necessary to remember these things of the past when the 
time comes for us to make new arrangemente in providing for the 
future. The critics of the old project, or at least some of them, used 
to declare that we proposed to build a railway through a desert for 
the benefit of some nomad tribes who dealt in dates. General Chesney 
had in 1833 described Mesopotamia as a country the natural wealth 
of which far exceeds that of Eg 5 rpt.” I have recently had occasion to 
read the correspondence of an ofiScer serving on the Tigris. It con- 
tains no military references whatever, but it is full of interesting details 
of the country, dilates on the manifest signs of extraordinary capacity 
for development, and dwells on the fact that the desert sand has only 
to be kicked up to reveal some relic of the past which establishes the 
existence of ancient civilizations diflering in kind, but equal to our 
own. In proof of this he has sent home fragments of coloured glass 
that preceded that of Venice by thousands of years, chips of pottery 
and ware such m modem Europe flrst imported from China less than 
two centuries ago. I wiE not say more lest the Cfensor, in his zeal to 
establish the nec^ity of his own existence, should place an embargo 
on what promises to prove an interesting and growing coEection. 

This In its way corroborates the general statement to which 
General Chesney committed himself eighty years ago. 

It may be said again, as it was said in the pe^t, what have we to 
do in the lands of Syria and Mesopotamia, what call have we to venture 
forth to the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris ? I weE remember 
a very great English statwman saying in my presence that he depre- 
cated ai enterpri^ away from the sea, and on that principle he could 
not favour the Euphrates VaEey project. But those were the days of 
absolute implicit belief in the phrase, the command of the seas,'’ 
No one can talk in that sense any longer. Naval power has its limita- 
tions. Our calculations must include problems of the air, and of the 
vast hidden realms of power below t]he surface of the' oceans. The 
importance of land communication is enhanced, not diminished, by 
recent events. The necessity of alternative routes supplementing each 
other, keying some link'd! traffic md-transport open when others are 
clewed, is one that may be called seM-evidmt. It wiE not do .for any 
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critic' to atteiapt to snwff out the Euphrates railway and the develop* 
meut of Mesopotamia with an assertion that It is all visionary. The 
ground has been taken from under his feet by the action of the Germans. 
Have they constructed their line across Asia Minor, have they pierced 
the Taurus, for Quixotic reasons ? Have they not kept before them- 
selves from the beginning as an incentive the vision of restoring Syria, ' 
Mesopotamia, and Persia to their ancient splendour when they were 
the seats and centres of the live great monarchies ? Backwards and 
forwards swayed the balance of power. Syria lorded it at one time' 
over Mesopotamia and Persia; Mesopotamia or Babylonia in its turn 
subjected ail the lands to the Mediterranean; Persia at another moment 
seemed in a fair way to establish her hegemony in Western Asia on 
Hohenzollem principles. But under them ail the central capital, 
whether it was Nineveh or Persepolis,- Babylon or Palmyra, ranked 
among the marvels of the world, the centres of wealth and luxury not 
to be found elsewhere. 

The Germans knew all these things. They took up the stand- 
point that what had been may be revived. They relied on engineering 
science. The Bagdad railway was to be their lever. They even 
invoked and obtained for a time the services of that great English 
hydraulic engineer, Sir William Willcocks, to husband and harness the 
waters of the Euphrat^ as he had done those of the Nile. In face of 
these facts it would be impossible for anyone to say to-day that the 
Euphrates Valley railway is the dream of visionaries, and that Meso- 
potamia is a hopeless desert, fit only for roaming trib^, and that it 
must remain so. We must again adopt the point of view of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1872, when it reported in favour of the 
provision of an alternative route between the Mediterranean, the 
Persian Gulf, and India. 

It should be some encouragement to us in doing this to remember 
that both Syria and Mesopotamia have in certain parts enjoyed for 
at least one period of history the benefits of Christian administra- 
tion set up and sustained amid incalculable dilficulties and i^rils by 
a mere handful of the races of Western Europe — ^French and Flemings, 
Lorrainers and Italians, some Normans and some English, the German 
element alone being conspicuously absent. I refer to the Prank 
kingdoms of Jerusalem and Edessa, Captain, Conder held that they 
only perished because recruiting declined at the European bases, but 
their existence, which was certainly curtailed by the Mongol invasions, 
shows conclusively that Western authority and principles of life and 
governance could be upheld under difficulties that no longer exist in 
detached sections of the vast region that we cannot ignore without 
leaving our formidable rival master of the ground. You will not 
forget that the assizes of Jerusalem introduced by Godfrey of Bouillon 
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coiistitBled a measure of jurispradeace m the territory of the lliasliia 
which may well have heea in the mind of Francis I., King of Erance, 
when he sectired the famous Capitulations* Th<Be reserved rights of 
French tradition^ we must not allow ourselv^ to forget through haste 
or preoccupation, are entitled to respect, and furnish a basis of hearty 
and sincere co-operation* 

In conclusion, I will submit to you that the qu^tion of Syria and 
Mesopotamia Is no longer a matter of the Euphrat^ railway alone* 
The railway from the Levant, not from the Bc«phoras, is to be our 
lever, the m.aater-key to the petition .in the Kear and .Middle Ewt* 
.But, the task to be accomplished is to rwtore their Ic^t prosperity 
to these' famous lands which have .been allowed so long to remain 
derelict. Not only our own inter^ts, but the needs of the world 
demand it. The region watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris 
was once the greatest granary of the world known to the ancieni®. 
There is no reason why, with the aid of the engineer and the chemist, 
it should not become so again. An authority on the subject estimated 
that with good government the province of Karamania, which lies 
to the north-west of Syria and is less favourably situated than Meso- 
potamia, could produce a surplus stock of five million quarters of com 
every year. That is but an example. Good government provide 
the real cure of the evils which Western Asia has so long sufiered, a 
government that is founded on j^ace and order such as we have taught 
India and Egypt to value. But the first step towards its attainment 
is the introduction of a new railway system in Syria and the Valley 
of the Euphrates, based on the needs of commerce and traffic and not 
on those of strategy and ambition; and some prominent and influential 
Englishman or group of Englishmen would do well to throw thenaseives 
now, without waiting till the end of the War, into the task of reviving 
the project of General Chesney and Sir William Andrew — a project 
that may at last be deemed secure from petty criticism, and against 
which the black mark referred to in older times must have been long 
ago removed. 

Finally, we cannot eiiminate the Turk, our late friend and tem- 
porary enemy. He must be brought round to see that his true in- 
terests point to his rallying to the support of measures that wiH 
I enefit himself and his country, and then it will be possible to say once 
more, as was said by one of our old travellers, that ‘‘ the name of 
Englishman served as a talisman with high and low throughout the 
lands of the Ottoman.” 

The CHAmMAK said that Mr. Boulger had dealt very much with 
the past and very little with'the futore, and his suggestion towards the 
end of the lecture that Mesopotamia was likely to remain in the hands 
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of the Turks was one which he hoped- would not turn out to be correct 
(Mr. BounoEB: Not the Turkish GoTemment, hut the Turks.) One 
of their ' vice-presidents. Sir. Thoin«^ Hoidich, wrote a most interest- 
ing article in the^ FmImigMy Mmiew for May, in which ’he discussed 
the, future boundaries of -Turkey. He pointed -out the likelihood that 
what' remained of European Turkey and Ckj-nstantinople would fail 
'into the hands of' Russias.and that Syria and PaiestiBe, would fall into 
the hands of some Christian IWeri but he very wisely refrained froin_ 
saying what Christian Power it was toihe-'<=::^ether Russia, Prance, or 
England. He abstained from prophesying as^to the further question 
of the possible setting up of a Jewkh Empire. So far. as Arabia was 
concerned, he urged that it should be in Arab hands uMer the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. He also consideroi that Mesopotamia should 
be an independent Arab State, but with the strategic points and the 
railways under the control of Great Britain. The whole country from 
Trebizond and eastward of that line would fail to Russia, it being very 
desirable that what remained of the Armenian population and the 
Nestorian Christians should fall into the hands of a civilized Power. 
The Turks would be confined to Asia Minor, They were fairly homo- 
geneous, and this would probably be the best thing that could happen 
to them. They would probably make their capital either at Broussa 
or at Smyrna. However, that was all in the distant future, and it 
was very difficult for anyone to prophesy what was going to happen. 
He himself had made a good many prophecies about the War, and 
many of them had turned out correctly. But on one occasion in this 
room he said he was certain that the Russians would not be able to 
take Erzeroum in the winter-time; yet three days later he learned 
that they had done so. Since then he had been very chary about 
prophesying. 

He was in Constantinople when the first German military mission 
arrived there, and also when the German Emperor paid his first visit 
to the late Sultan. At that time German influence small; to-day 
history testifies to its power. The lecturer had rather inferred that 
the German work on the Bagdad railway was mainly based on philan- 
thropic views, with the idea of benefiting the country and the people ; 
but perhaps he had misunderstood him on that point. (Mr. Boulqeb : 
No; I did not say so. I don’t believe in German philanthropy.) It 
seemed to him that the countries of which they had been speaking 
would continue to be a source of controversy and difficulty in the future, 
as Macedonia had been in the days of Turkish rule. Macedonia com- 
prised a great agglomeration of different races, and the same remark 
applied to M^opotamia and also to Syria. How the various races 
of Mesopotamia were to be governed and who was to govern them 
would be a burning question in the future. 
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Sir Ebwih Pbabs, after con^atnlatmg the Sociky on the elation 
of Sir Henry Trotter as ohairmah, said that the paper was very tnterat- 
ing la refreshing their memory m to the events of the pwt. It had 
been his lot to watch at close quarters the anfoldlng of those evente 
from a f octis difiering from that of Mi. Bonlger. He was in Constaali- 
nople whan the successive eiSEorts to obtain railway concessions details! 
in the paper were made* He had the pleasure of acquaintance with 
that pt^rfectly charming man, Mr. Edward Cazalet, who went to the 
Porto' fm: the purpose, and who was in a dying state when taken on to 
his yaclMe-r the return Journey. , He followed what wm done on that 
occasion, and Ms memory did not confirm the view of the lecturer m 
to the obstmacy with which the Euphrates VaUey scheme was blocks. 
The Sultan, Abdul Hamid, could be as obstinate as anyone when it 
suited him and his purpose ; but it was not on this rock that the scheme 
foundered. He gathered that Mr. .Bouiger was well acquainted with 
the group m EnglMsd seekmg the concession, and therefore he pre- 
sumably knew that there were in the case intermediaries who demanded 
backsheesh of a tremendous character, with the result that the Duke 
of Sutherland and those connected with him decided to drop the whole 
thii^ rather than give money in that reckless fasMon, and as to which 
no account could be given. That disposed of the Cazalet business. 

With reference to the local line built by British engineers and 
capital from Mersina to Adana, he wbs chairman of the line for a number 
of years, and after retiring from that position he continued to be a 
meinber of the council when the Germans took it over. It was no use 
abusing the Germans for things they had not done or wMch they had 
done properly. What appened was this: The railway was held by 
British shareholders to the extent of 55 per cent., and Prench share- 
holders held the remaining 45 per cent. This was so for a long time, 
until the Germans contrived to buy the whole of the Prench shares 
in block, and meantime, whenever any shares came on the market in 
London, they were bought up by the Germans. So one fine morning 
our board found that 60 per cent, of the shares of the line had passed 
into German hands. Thereupon he (Sir Edwin) resigned, as did 
every English and Prenoh member of the board. Subsequently Mr. 
Gwimier went to him with another member of the German board and 
requested him to stay on it as an ordinary member. Mr. Gwinner had 
been elected chairman, but' they had determined to ask him and Sir 
William Whitall to remain on the board. He declined to answer until 
he had consulted Sir William. What had happened was that deben- 
ture had been issued in London, drawn up in an English technical 
form no German could understand. In these circumstances Sir 
William and he concluded that it was their duty to remain on the board 
in the interests of the English share and bond holders, in order to see 
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that the debentees were fairly dealt with. Sir William remained on 
the board till his death, and he (Sir Edwin) remained on it until the 
outbreak of the war with Turkey. There was no fault to be found 
with the Germans in buying up the line, for it was an ordinary business 

operation. 

■: ^ He wonid now pass to another question, and a more important 
one— nameiy, that of the desirability of the Enphrates line of which 
the lecturer had spoken, and of the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment toward it in later years. Now, it not to be assumed that our 
Foreign Office was iiI-!nformed on matters of that kind, or would fail 
to encourage such a project without having good resins for it. Let 
him remind those who did not know the country that the whole district 
lying between Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf consisted, of desert, 
except where the line would cross between the two rivers, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, During the larger portion of the year it was incapable 
of producing anything. He had the fullest sympathy with the pro- 
jects of Sir William Wilicocks for providing Irrigation works to make 
Mesopotamia as productive as the Yalley of the Nile. But the desert 
would not blossom as the rose unless the supply of water was ade- 
quate, and this was more than doubtfuL In that room he pointoi out 
a year ago what great climatic changes had gone on in that portion 
of the world, and that centuries ago they had already gone far to block 
up the three overland trade-routes from the Levant. They must not 
delude themselves into thinking that the desert could be made fruitful 
again after such changes in natural conditiou^. A friend of his who 
motored the whole way from Aiexandretta to Bagdad said that with the 
expenditure of 1^8 than £1,000 the road could be put right, enabling 
a service of motor-cars to run the whole distance from Aiexandretta 
to Bagdad in four days. But while a desert road was good for motor- 
ing, the country was too sparsely populated for the development of a 
considerable rail-borne traffic. Why did our Government decline 
responsibility for the undertaking first postponed by Chesney I 
Because they found, as every investigator who had examined the 
question had found, that whatever justification there might be 'for 
construction of the line as a military operation, like the road from 
Constantinople to Salonika, it could never possibly pay as a commercial 
undertaking. Russia had made many such roads, Germany had also 
made many such roads; but they were military not commercial under- 
takings. Our Government was not thinking of a military road when 
it decided not to support the Euphrates project. It had no intention 
of invading India, and it did not contemplate that anybody else was 
going to entertain such a project. But it worked out the question, 
and worked it out satisfactorily, that in the circumstances of the case 
land transport could never pay against water transport. Eastern 
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produce for fclie Englisli market, tinder such a scheme, woiiH fee skipped ' 
from CoIomlK) or from Bombay, would be taken up the Persian Onlf, 
to port, and then be railed some 1,800 miles to thv Bosplioriis. That 
would be a very costly bnsine®, and would not fee very muck quicker, 
to say tke lewt, in normal times 'tkan the througk mail steamers fey 
the Suez Canal, As to passengers, very few would prefer this aitema- 
tivo form of journey to and from the East, The fact was that it was 
the economic risk that caused our Government to , look askance at 
the proposals for the Euphrates Valley railway. If anyone thought 
that the time had come for the revival of such a project, he would ask 
them to look carefully into the question, and not be in a hurry to con- 
clude that the scheme was practicable and desirable. Like the chair- 
man, he did not care to indulge in prophecies ; but he thought it would 
probably be found at the end of the War that the conclusion reached 
by the British Government years ago should be reaffirmed. There 
were many circumstances which urged them to favour the Euphrates 
Valley railway; but looking ail round, they concluded that the best 
thing wm to let it alone, and leave it to be dealt with by men simply 
looking at the economical aspect. If there were military reasons for 
the line in the altered circumstances, that was another question 
altogether. 

He was glad to have heard what Mr. Boulger had said. It was 
always well to he reminded of the curious story of the past, and without 
making prophecies they might derive a certain amount of encourage- 
ment in looking at the schemes which had been rejected, and of hope 
that which might prove accepted and acceptable to our Government 
would not be matters of hasty consideration. 

Mr. H. Chaeuss Woods said that as the lecturer had referred 
to the question of the cost of railways in Asia Minor, he would have 
wished that he had given them more figures. He thought he was correct 
in saying that as far as Konia, the Anatolian Railway Company’s 
kilometric guarantees were more or less covered by the increase in the 
value of the local taxation. (Sir Edwin Peaes: Very nearly so.) 
He was not in any way anxious to praise the system of guarantees, 
but the efiect of the line to which he had referred in developing the 
country must be considered in this connection. With reference to 
the introduction of German influence in Asia Minor, Mr. Boulger 
talked of its beginning in 1883. He (the speaker) did not know the 
exact date of arrival of the first German officers as instructors for the 
Ottoman army, but he thought they would be more correct if they 
said that the real German penetration of Turkey began from the 
■ accession of the present Kaiser, and that it was greatly furthered by 
the visits of that Monarch to Turkey in 1889 and 1898. The lecturer 
rather gave them to understand that from about 1883 the English 
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ceased to have.aay iater^t at all la Asia Minor, As a matter of facts 
it was alwiit 1888 that tke, Haidar Fasha-Ismia line wm taken over 
hj the Germans. , But for years after that, and even up to the time of 
the outbreak of war, this 'Country still held a controlling interest in the 
; Smyrna- Aidin line, with which' Sir Ikiwiii Pears or membCTS of Ms 
distinguished family were associated. 

With reference to ' the question whether Turkey or the Turks 
were to remain in Mesopotamia, he thought he might be considered to 
have been friendly to the Turks m the days of peace. But so far as 
Mesopotamia was concerned, it was not a qn^tion of Turkey or even 
of the Turks. Mesopotamia belonged to the Arabs. Wiiatever the 
future arrangements might be, and whoever was the Protecting Power, 
it was a matter of vita! importance that she should consider, study, 
and respect Arab interests. Whatever autonomy might be given, and 
whatever local government might be set up, it was the interests of the 
local inhabitants that we had to study. He felt that the lecture had 
served a purpose in reminding them of so many facts and details 
extending over a great number of years. 

Mr. E. B. P. Mooh said that having travelled by the Mersina- 
Tarsus and Adana railway some thirty years ago, he would like to 
say that he was struck by the contrast sugg^ted by Mr. Boulger 
between the idea of a railway across Asia Minor through M^potamia 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, starting feom the Bosphorus, and one 
starting from Alexandretta, It would have been very inter^ting if 
Mr. Boulger had discussed the comparative recommendations of those 
alternative routes. So far as he could conjecture, the Germans took 
the Asia Minor route at a time when facility In railway construction 
had greatly developed, as one wMeh was more handy for the ** Centra! 
Empires’ ” traffic, while we naturaUy favoured the Alexandretta 
route, since we had easy access to it by sea. Another question he 
wished to raise was how far the Turks would be really capable of 
governing the populations of Asia Minor imd act as a cement of them 
if that country alone was left to them. Not very long ago he heard a 
very mteresting paper by Sir William Bamsay in which he describe 
the exceedingly heterogeneous character of the populations of different 
valleys in Asia Minor, where there were isolated groups of people who 
did not marry outside their own villages, who spoke different languages, 
and who had customs differing very widely from one another, 

Mr. Tayloe said that, having lived thirty years in the country 
they had been discussing, he wished to refer to the point raised by 
Sir Edwin Pears as to water carriage being so much cheaper than rail. 
This was no doubt the case, especially when carriage by rail involved 
unloading and reshipment. He could not agree with what Sir Edwin 
said as to the unfruitfulness of Mesopotamian lands. His experience 
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WM that the whole of the coantrj between the two great riYers was 
naturally as fertile a district as could be found anywhere (Sir Edwin 
Peaks: I agree absolutely.) Fertility waa reached within a com- 
paratively short distance of AIe:sandretta, and therefore it was tm- 
nwjessary to cross the real desert with the railway. The line would 
pass through the most fertile country that could be imagined. One 
difficulty of cultivating the land was caused by periodical flooding. 
The country did not suffer from want of water, as Sir Edwin Pears 
had suggested, but from want of control of the water. He had seen 
the far-reaching plains when there was not one dry yard of land to be 
detected across the whole horlson. If the water could be controlled 
in any way (and Sir William Willeoeks had worked out scientific 
schemes for the purpose), Mesopotamia would produce sufficient com 
to feed the whole world. Manure would not be required, owing to the 
natural fertility. But the methods of cultivation adopted by the Arabs 
were very primitive. Their ploughs were instruments that did no 
more than scratch the .surface,, and they did not.. even harrow the 
ground. They sowed the ground first and then they ploughed. Yet 
he knew of a place which took its name from the fact that seed sown 
produced a hundredfold. This was an exaggeration, but there were 
many places where, with these primitive methods, the produce was 
thirty or forty fold There were many parts which could not be 
reached by water carriage, and would be developed greatly by railway 
eommunicatien. He thanked the lecturer for an interesting paper, 
and said that certain parts of his historical outline were new to him, 
although he had heard a great deal of the Chesney expedition. 

Mr. Boulobe said that the last speaker had said practically 
ever3rthiog he would have said in reply to Sir Edwin Pears, and there- 
fore it was not necessary for him to detain them. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer, proposed 
from the Chair. 



THE RIVER TIGRIS FROM THE SEA. 

TO BAGHDAD. 


The Chaibmak said, tkey were all expectantly waiting to hear the 
lecture by Mr. A. Boddam Taylor on the Tigris. He had reRidecl for 
thirty years in Baghdad, and must be regarded as an authority upon 
local conditions. His lecture shonid therefore be a valuable pendant 
to those previously given during the session on Mesopotamia. 

Mr. A. BonnAM Tayeoe then read his lecture as follows: 

About 20 miles outside the entrance to the Shat-el-Arab there is a 
bar which must be crossed by steamers bound to that port. In the 
old days the only indication of the entrance to the channel was a 
buoy with a pole bearing a cage. A steamer leaving Bushire in the 
afternoon could easily make the buoy next morning by daybreak. 
The channel, a narrow, winding one, marked by other smaller 
buoys. 

All this is now changed. There is, I understand, a lightship at 
the outer buoy, and a better channel has been marked out. 

The bar is about 4 miles across, and there is deeper water on the 
other side. Low flats soon become visible on both sides, and these 
gradually give place to more defined banks and cultivation. Low 
embankments keep out the tide, which otherwise would swamp the 
land. 

Some few miles up the river are the Fao telegraph stations, where 
the Indo-European cable joins up with the Turkish telegraph line. 
Here the date-groves commence which line the river right up to 
Kumah, 

Some few miles below Mahomerah we pass Abadan, where the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company have erected their refineries. 

Mahomerah itself is situated on the River Karun about a mile 
above its junction with the Shat-el-Arab, and is only just visible in 
the distance. 

The banks of the river become more defined as we proceed, but 
innumerable creeks run inland on both sides; some of these extend 
for miles, others arc short. From these main creeks others branch off, 
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witii its roots in the wat^r md itB head la the fire— the sua-heat — but 
ia reality these ditches serve as much as drains as they do for irriga- 
tion. The water ia theai is under complete eoatrol ; it can be kept in 
or stmt out as accessary, and if the ditches are neglected and get 
choked up, the palms soon feel the effect. 


a few details m respect of it. Most fruit trees produce lowers bear- 
lEg stamen and pistil, and the fertilkation is carried out by be«, 
flies, or insects; the date-palm is either a male tree or a female tree, 
and Nature has made no provision for the transference of the pollen, 
which process must be carried out by mam. When the flower bursts 
the spathe in which it grows it is covered with |x>lien ; the whole bunch 
is cut off the male tree and divide into a number of small sprigs, one 
of which Is inserted into each bunch of flowers on the female tree, and 
the wind shakes the pollen over the whole bunch. 

This is the most important proems in the cultivation of dates, and 
failure to carry out properly resulte in what the Axalm term “ sheesh 


and never come to maturity. The date-palm may be said to be 
polygamous, for one male tree wiM mrwB some two hundred female 
trees — at that is the proportion of male trees which the Aral* 


There are over one hundred dlstluct Muds of date-palms, the fruit 
of which vari« considerably in apj^rance; indeed, the female ti»« 
themselvas vary, particularly in the temsds, and although to the casual 
ol«erver there is no noticeable differmce, a fellah could tell by merely 
looking at it what variety of tree it is; but there is only one kind of 
male tree, and its pollen fertilisses all the different female varieties. 

A stone of any date when planted wiH 'produce a tree, but the chMioes 
are it will be a male tree ; if a female tr^, it will be a thi'ow-lmek to the 
original wild date, whose fruit is not worth eating. The female trees 
throw off a number of suckers, which are cut amy and pknt^, and 
this is the cmly means of prc^agaticm. 

■ Bafflrah is the limit of the ocean steamer. H[«re the cargo must 
be transhipped into fiat-bottomed river steamers and barges. 

The river at Basrah is about half a mile wide, hut even here, 
60 miles inland, the groimd-level is only a foot or so above high- 
water mark, and embankments mre maintailf^d to keep out extra high 
tides. 

Basmli Itself m situated about-t.-mil^ up the main creek, but there 
is a oonsideraMe population m -ibe rivmr-taatef and the business 
hous^ have their office and wharves there. 
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The Chisfcom House is at the entranoe to the creek, and the Turks 
would not permit any sea steamer to go above the limits of the 

. , 'The river 'Steam are Bide-paddle boafes drawing 2 feet empty 
atfd alK)wt 5 feet loaded, Tbe largest will earry 350 tons on this draft, 
but in, summer it is not po^ible to .load to more tfam 4 feet. They 
have cabins fore and aft, and the upper deck extends over the greater 
portion of the vessel. 

On the lower deck aft there is a powerful capstan, which is in 
addition to the windlass forward.. This capatan is very mcmmj for 
hauling the steamer ofi the gronnd when she touches., md without it 
she is very helpless. This is one of the pointa the anthorities over- 
looked when they despatched nnmerons craft from India, Bnrmah, 
and elsewhere, to do transport work on the Tigris, for which they were 
utterly unsnited. 

' The river from Basrah to Knmah differs very little from that below 
Basrah, except that it .is narrower' and the banbs^ mo're pronounced. 

Kurnah stands on the point formed by the junction of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. It is a poor place, consisting of some eight or ten 
mud-brick buildings and a few mat houses. The Tigris at this point 
is about 300 yards wide, and still fairly deep. 

After leaving Kurnah the date-groves cease; only a few clumps of 
old trees are to be seen. We are now approaching the marshes. 
E 25 ra's Tomb, with its blue-tiled dome, stands on the verge of the 
marshes. It Is a place of pilgrimage for the Jews, who at ctertain 
seasons every year come here in hundreds to worship. The Maho- 
medans also acknowledge the prophet Ezra, and although they do 
not go there in pilgrimage, they respect the tomb. 

As the steamer enters the marsh region the river narrows con- 
siderably — in many places it is not 100 yards wide. Chi both sides 
vast mai^hes extend for many miles inland. They are overgrown 
with reeds, intersected by creeks and channels, and aie the home of 
water-fowl and wild-pig. These marshes extend from Eaara's Tomb 
to Kulat-Saleh, a stretch of some thirty mil^.of river. 1 have seen 
wild-pig literally in herds scampering away through the slush and 
water on the approach of the steamer. 

For the first few miles the marshes extend right up to the river, 
but as we steam farther <m they recede farther inland and the river- 
banks show up again. 

The marsh district il'inhabited by Maidan Arabs, who live by 
fishing and keeping buffaloes. They dwell in mat and reed huts, 
and' move about in ?naiTbw, canoes ^ called “ma- 

shoofs,*' which are paddled or poled* They are very clever at spearing 
and netting fish. In habits and appearance they are different from 
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the Btdouin Arabs, md are c-oii^ider^ somewhat low down in the 
social scale, hut they are a hardworkij^, industrious people. Their 
women go long distances in their caao^ to sell their fish, milk, hiitter, 
curds, and eggs ; they do not ¥eil wery elosely, and fr«|neiitly exchange 
jests and saucy remarks with passing boatmen and ¥illagers. They 
own herds*©! cows and bnSsloes, donkeys and hors^, and on dry 
patches of land grow large crops of Edra, maize, and marrows. 

When the steamer is passing, through this marsh district the 
journey is full of interest. The whole popnlation of the different 
encampmenta turns out to line the l»nk, dancing, and shonting for 
bread, fmit, dates, apples an,d orange,, which the passengers throw 
over to them. They are not, as a rale, much encnmhered with 
clothing ; the children are generally stark, naked, and scramble on the 
banks for the delicacies thrown to them, or piunge into the water to 
fish them ont. The men wear only a cl«»k, which is nsnaliy wrapped 
round their middle to enable them to .nm freely, and even the younger 
women think nothing of throwing off their cloaks, oftei their only 
garment, and plunging suddenly into. the stream after some tempting 
morsel. The older women contont themselves^ with boxing the ears 
of some child .and .seizing his spoils, 

Kulat-Saleh is a small village some 4(1 mi!^ from . Knmah. It was 
a place of some importance, being the seat of a Mudir and a certain 
number of Turkish troop. About ^ mite farther on we oome to 
Amarah. When I first '»w ,Ainm*ah ,. it wm a .lai^ .aceampment of 
mat hute and black tents., with^ only a few buEt kmm». .' It i^ a very 
imprtant centre, being the outlet of aE the produce of the marsh 
district, with roads les^lr^ to the P«^aa hills in: the background. 
It grew very rapidly, and when I last saw it some 'five yMns ago It 
pr€«entol a rather impeding appearance from the river-front. It 
boasts a fine «planade, some half a mile long, with well-buEt brick 
houses all its length. The Turks buEt a fine Serai or Govern- 
ment Houto and Barracks, and altcge«her it is the most fiourisipng 
town on the river. Just above Amarah Is a large creek or river (the 
Chehaila), leading off the left bank df the T%ris eastward. Years ago 
— perhaps a c«itury back — ^this was in aE probabEity a smaB irrigation 
canal dug to l«wi the water on to the land, but the site was so chosen 
that it caught the fuB force of the current; every fiood increased it 
in size, m that to-day more wat^, pams through it than passes 
Amarah in the river proper. This water flows into and forms -the 
mar^ on the eastern side of the and gradually flows back again 
Into’ the river between’ Eulat-Saleh and Knmah* The Turks have 
often tried to dam this «mpe «md cemted 'it^ but have never realy 
suweed^.: It is in this way &at wmmf wnals opginaJfy dug as smaE 
frrigatiem diteb^ have taken change jani become enormous creeks 
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leading the river water off to be Imt m laarsbes. There are-several 
such creeks on the right bank, which form the marshes on that 
side. 

This also is sometimes the cause of changes in the bed of the river 
itself. One such change is within my recoilection. Between Knt-el- 
Amarah and Baghdad there was a bend in the river about -0 milm 
round, but the neck of land from top to bottom was only about hai 
a mile. Some enterprising Arab years before had dug a ditch from 
the upper bend in such a position that the current iowed straight 
into it; every flood increased it in 'site, until one very heavy flood 
cut it through to the river below. The steamer if ejtdieA, in cbnnmnd 
of the late Captain Cowley {father of Dieutenant Commander C, 
Cowley, R.N.V.R., who perished in the attempt to relieve Kut-el- 
Amarah, and who was awarded a posthumous ¥.C. by His Majesty), 
had passed up a few da 3 m before, and nothing- unusuai was noticed; 
but as he was steaming down-stream pkst the entrance of this canal 
the next trip the v^sel was carried down It stem flrsfc by a raging 
torrent and shot out into the river below, where he managed to drop 
anchor without much damage beyond bmken paddle-wheels. The 
result was that this cutting became the river, shortening its course 
about 9 miles, and the old bed of the river dried up. 

But to return to the subject of the marshy, I hear tnat the army 
of occupation have built a light railway right through them to Amarah ; 
if so, they must have accomplished an enormous amount of work in the 
way of embankmenis. 

Upon two separate occasions I have seen such extraordinary floods 
that the whole country between Basrah and Baghdad was under 
water; in the marsh district thmre w^ not a yard of dry land to be 
seen. The river-channel was only recognlmble by its colour, and the 
water over the land was so deep that one Turkish steamer got stranded 
200 yards outside of the river and was with dfficulty refloated. The 
population were all encamped upon the numerous mounds surrounded 
by a sea of water. Jackals, gazelle, and other animals, occupied mety 
available piece of high land, and the very partridges were perched upon 
the scrub. How the railway in question would fare should there be 
another flood of this sort is more than I can say. One of the first 
works the British should undertake is the control of these creeks, 
especially that above Amarah, which will drain the marshy and render 
thousands of acres of land available for cultivaticm. 

Amarah is the headquarters on the T%ri8 of the Sabeans, or Sabbie. 
The name denotes their creed. The wmd f ‘ Sabbaha means to 
bathe or swim, and the Sabbie are followers of St. John the Baptist. 
All their rites are carried out in water. They are baptized by being 
dipped, and they are married in the same way. The ccmmunity is a 
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very small one; in Amamii there are some Ml' to Ml of them, and' there' ' 
Is a smaller colony in Mahomerah, bnt there are a gwi, niimter spread 
amongst the Aral». They devote themselves entirely to gold and 
stiver working, and make a ii|^ialitj of an inlaid work with antimony 
on silver which is kept a s^ret among themselves. They dr«s 
exactly like the Arabs and mix very freely among them. Every large 
Arab encampment or village has its family of Sabeans, who live amongst 
them and make their ornaments. From their dress they eaimot be 
distingnishcd from Arabs, but their .type of features is most pro- 
nounced, and it is e^y te pick them otit. They never marry onteide 
their own commtmify. 

The river above Amarah ofiers a very diSerent aspect to that 
below. The banks gradnally become- steeper. At Amarah the 
difierence between low summer level and high flood level is only 4 
or 5 feet; at Baghdad it is 21 feet. . 

From Amarah to near Knt-el" Amarah ■ the navigation is fairly 
easy, and steamers can ran by night- and -day. 

We now come into the region of the -Be-donin Arab. I have already 
given yon soiB.e details of the Maidan Arab, bnt the Bedonin is quite 
different. In his haunts in the desert he is not a cnitivator^ — ^he lives 
by his herds of camels, cattle, and sh^p — ^bnt on the banks of the 
rivers he has gone in for cn.lti¥ation, making the women do mwt of 
the work. He owns flocks and herds; he is not above piimdering and 
thieving, but his pride will not let him sell bread or milk. He will 
give yon these, and his pride will not prevent him from taking a present 
three tim«i their valne; bnt that is a different thing. This distinction 
refers only to what the Arab terms “ eish food (the staff of life}— • 
that is, bread, which it is a disgrace to sell. Sheep, cattle, fowls, 
eggs, etc., do not come nnder this daiignatioA, and may be sold. I 
may remark here that this is one of the ancient Arab traditions which 
is now somewhat disregarded. 

The Bedouin never fish^ except for pastime, and seldom eats 
fish. He lives on the produce of the land and Ms flocks and herds. 
He seldom uses a boat, and makes all his journeys on foot or riding. 
When he has to cross a river be will swim, assisted by an inflated 
skin, first tying his clothes in a bundle on the top of his head. 

The character of the Arab has been greatly overrated. One reads 
many romantic stories about their generosity, their chivalry, and their 
bravery; and this may be the case amongst the nobles, but it is cer- 
tainly not the case with tbe average Arab. He is proud by reason of 
ancient traditions, but it is a pridO'bom.of ignorance, and unreason- 
ing ; he is avaricious, grasping, and exc^inglj lazy. They have some 
good pointe---rexlremeiondn^/«ff:vtl^irn and the respect they 

show to their parents. They ' are ■ extraordinarily dignified, often 
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patriarchal in appearance, although not particularly cleanly in their 

l^rsons. ; 

On maring Kut-ei-Am&mb the mvigation tmomm mme intricate. 
Ie a Mi river the onlj difficulty the steamer has to contend with is 
the force of, the current, which at tim^ is very ,greAt; hut when the 
flood has subsided, which it do^ in a few days, it is Impossible to avoid 
grotmding. The river water is thick with silt and of a deep chocolate 
colotir when in flood. This silt deposite in the bed of the stream and 
forms sand-banks of very soft but very tenacions sandy loam. ■ These 
basto are constantly altering in shape md position, and the channels 
are always shifting,' necessitating frequent crossing from one side of 
the river to the other. There is nothing to indicate,, the channel, and 
the vessel will sometimes gronnd so gently that hardly a motion is 
felt; but for ail that, she may be hard and fast for the next three or 
four honra matil heaved ofl. At other times she may ground with a 
hump which will nearly knock you off your legs. This is where the 
windlass and capstan come in. Anchors are run out both fore and 
aft, and by alternately heaving on one and then on the other the ship 
is floated again. 

The river in its upper reaches is very winding, and it is often 
possible to walk across the neck of a bend in a much shorter time 
than it takes the steamer to steam round. The Cto6lphon bend is a 
very good example of this. On the voyage up European passengers 
often land at the bottom of the bend, and after a S-miie walk across 
the neck of the bight have an hour or so to spare to examine the arch 
of Ctesiphon, which is situated within arfew hundred yards of the river. 

This arch, which is called the “ Tak ” or the “ Takhi-Kh^ra,” was 
built by Chosroes, one of the Sassanian Kings, about the year a.I). 550 
on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite the site of the city of Seleucia. 

It consists of a large hall 163 feet long and 86 feet wide, with a 
vaulted roof 95 feet high, open at one end and closed at the other. 
The crown of the arch is 9 feet thick, and the walls supporting it are 
23 feet thick at the base. The open end of the hall was flanked by 
two wing-walls, rising to the height of the top of the arch, which 
were some 20 feet thick at the base. When I first went to Baghdad 
both these wing-walls were standing, but the Arabs, by digging out 
the bricks from the base of them, caused both these walls to coUapse. 
The whole is built of large flat burnt bricks, many of them bearing a 
cuneiform stamp. The bricks at the base were laid in bitumen. 

The fronts of the wing-walls were highly decmrated. There are 
no signs above ground of any rooms, but the foundations of them 
prcbaWy most., r 

When the northern wing collapsed, numerous cedar-wood beams 
in perfect preservation were found amcm^ the debris; hut the Arabs 
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soon clisposed of thejUs and also of the briciB, as the Turks took no 
step to preserve anything. One or two small pieces of cedar wood 
were secured by the Englishmen raiding, in Baghdad at the time* 

The Dials River enters the Tigris about 8 miles above Ctoiphon. 
This was the scene of sever© fighting when the British troop took 
Baghdad. The river Is about 100 yards wide and the banks very 
a sheer drop of 20 f^t to the water in the low season. 
There used to^ be a bridge of boats across it near its junction with the 
Tigris. About 7 miles farther on Gerarah is reached, where the gardens 
of Baghdad^ begin. This pint is only 4 mikairom Baghdad, although 
the steamer has to traverse several winding reaches before she can 
reach there three hours later. 

A Baghdad garden is not exactly an Englishman’s idea of a garden. 
The word orchard ’’ would better describe it. There are not many 
lowers to be seen ; a few rose-bushes, a bed, of violets, some pinks and 
carnations, and a few plants of jessamine, may be found, but apricot, 
peach, plum, apple, orange, and lime tr^ abound; date-plms are, 
of course, the most pientifuL They are all watered by irrigation. In 
the old days this was efiected by means of the musical ‘‘ churd,” an 
erection of pies and pulleys by which animals hoisted huge skins 
full of water to the ground-level, whence it flowed into the irrigation 
ditches. The ‘tohurd ” was a characteristic feature of Baghdad; 
every pulley had a difierent creak, and in the still of night it was a 
most penetrating sound, which could ^ heard for a long distance. 
It has been displaced by the advance of oivEization; oil engines and 
pumps have now largely taken its place. 

The houses are built right up to the water’s edge upn steep 
messaneyehs,” or brick-huiit embankmmts, some 20 feet high. In 
summer-time the water falls to the very loot of these embankments 
and frequently leaves a foreshore, while in flood-time it stands right 
up to the top of them, and not infrequently low mud embankments 
have to be hastily made to keep out an extra high flood. 

The houses are all flat-roofed, and everyone sleep on the roof in 
summer. The roofs are made of poplar pies, mats, reeds, and earth, 
covered with a layer of clay and slightly sloped to throw the rain- 
water to the edge, where wooden gutters lead it into the street or into 
the courtyard. When it is raining a prson walking in the street 
must have an umbrella, not so much for protection against the rain 
as to keep off the cascades from these gutters. 

Every house has a courtyard, round which the rooms are built. 
The ground-floor consists of servants* rooms, storerooms, kitchen, and 
‘‘ serdah.** The ‘‘ serdab *’ k a room the floor of which is below the 
level of the ground. There are air-shafts which lead up to the roof, 
with ventiiating-heads to catch the wind and lead it down.. In 
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.sunimer the, upstair rooms are uBbearabkj aiid the serdsb ” is the 
oaly ,:cooi place m the house. The word is Persian, derived from 
,*^serd,®’ (cold) and '"ab'* (water). In Persia streams of water flow 
: through auch rooms, but in Baghdad there is no water, only the name 
remains. The upper rooms all lead ofi a veranda which goes right 
round the courtyard. 

, Many of the older hous^ built by Persians eonlSm miwt beautiful 
woodwork screens and shanasheens.’’ The shanasheen ” is an- 
other characteristic feature of the Baghdad house. It is a window 
overhanging the street. The window extends the whole width of the 

room, and is provided wRh glass_shutters.,and wooden filigree-work 

screens, which can be raised or lowered. Inside the room there is a 
platform some 3 feet wide, raised a few inches off the floor, which is 
furnished with gaudily covered mattre^es and pillows, and here the 
ladies of the house spend a great portion of their time watching the 
doings in the street without being seen themselves. 

One great drawback to the Baghdad houses is* the complete 
absence of drainage, a want which I trust will now be rectified. 

The water-supply is effected by means of the suklm/’ or water- 
carrier, who fills his water-skin at the river, balances it on the back of 
a donkey through the streets, and delivers contents into the house- 
hold ‘‘hubs/’ large earthenware porous water-holders which every 
house has in the courtyard. The water filters through them into a 
receptacle below. Baghdad does boast a water-supply, but only 
certain streets are thus provided, and the water-carrier still holds his 
own in most parts. 

The population is a very mixed one, consisting of Mahomedans, 
Jews, Christians, Indians, and Europeans. The Mahomedans are 
divided as follows: Arabs, who are mostly landowners, merchants, 
shopkeepers, artisans, and labouring classes, with a percentage of 
desert Arabs from the outlying districts and a large proportion of 
moolas and sayids ; Persians, who are mcBtly merchants, shopkeepers, 
artisans, and labourers; and Kurds, who are all working people. It is 
from this class that the “ hamals,” or porters, are drawn, who are 
celebrated for their power of carrying enormous loads upon their 
backs, I once saw a “ hamai ” carry a safe weighing 11 cwt. on his 
back from an upper to a lower room. He bore the whole weight of it 
on his back down a flight of steps, being merely supported by two 
others to steady him. 

Of Turks proper there are not a very large number in Baghdad 
or in the districts. 

All the important Government posts are filled by Turks appointed 
from Constantinople — ^such as the Governor-General, the Kadi, the 
Military Commander, the heads of the Customs, the Revenue, the 
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Imperial l&tateftj tbe Wakaf, etc. — aad the swarms of minor officials, , 
and clerks In these departments all come .from, there. All the army 
officers and doctors are Turks, and a large nnmher of the troops, hut. , 
in private life there are very few. The chemists' shops are mc»tly 
kept by Turks, and here and there a .few- shopkeepers and merchants , 
trading with Constantmople, hut that is all. There is^ no resident 
Turkish community. 

The Turk looks upon Mesopotamia much in the same way that 
the Britisher looks upon, the W^t Coast of Africa, He is appointed 
and has to go there; he does hm b^t to make money wMie he is there, 
but is glad to get away. : 

Some 50,000 of the population are Jews, who are all engaged in 
trade as merchantB, shopkeepers, and pedlars, or in certain industries, 
such as metal-working, weaving, embroidery, and tailoring. ' 

The Christian population of Baghdad is composed of Chaldeans, or, 
as they are more usually caiied in Baghdad, Teikafies/' and Syrians. 
The Telkahes come from the Moosid district, and are a very fine, sturdy 
race of men. They devote themseiV'es very largely .to work on the 
river steamers and harg€«, which are manned by them. They also 
do a good deal of low-caste work which the Mahomedan would decline 
to do, such as scavengering and sweeping. They are physically .jSne 
men, but are not generally very intelligent,, and to call a person ‘‘ Tel- 
kafie is equivaknt to, dubbing.him a. “ thick-head.” , Where we would . 
say as stupid as a donkey,” the Baghdadie would say “ as stupid 
m a Telkafie.” 

The S 3 nrians are a mixture of many countries. Many of them are 
d^cendants of emigrants from Beyrout, Damascus, Moosui, and 
Aleppo, who have settled centuries ago in Baghdad. Under the 
Turkish Government the Christians have always been well treated 
and allowed a considerable amount of fr^dom, so that Baghdad has 
been looked upon by them as a haven of refuge, and their numbers 
have increawd in consequence. 

To these must be added Armenians and Greeks, and also the 
British, French, Germans, and Italians. The Europeans ail told did 
not number more than a hundred or so. 

The subject of the diSerent races inhabiting these parts is a very 
interesting one, but it is a very large subject, and I fear that time 
will not permit of my entering very fully into it. 

Every class has its own distinctive dress, and the costumes to be 
seen are many and varied. The ladies are ail veiled when in the 
streets, though the peasant women are not so particular about this, 
but it is easy to tell their denomination and rank in life from their 
clothing. 

The streets are very narrow; 'even the mam streets were only 
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jmt wide enough to allow a carriage to and when two earriag« 
Met it wm often necessary for one to hmk to some opening where they 
could pass each other. When the late Nazim Pasha was Cbvemor of 
Baghdad he began to widen the main street by the simple process ol 
pulling down all the fronts of the hon^, living the ownew to build 
them up, again 2. yards .farther Imck. The side-streets and lanes are 
particularly nsrrowj often not more than 6 to 7 feet wide. The 
Bazaars still retain the Eastern appearance, the best of them l»iiig 
roofed in with domed roofs, the only light and ventilation being through 
holes in the domes. .Each .Bazaar is devoted to a separate trade. 

- The shoj« consist of small recesses built into the walls on both sides. 

These recesses are raised about 2 feet above....the..., 8 teet“iev 0 l and are 

fitted with clumsy hinged wooden shutters, one of which is propped 
up and the other let down, forming a platform, upon which the owner 
sq^uats, with his goods within reach upon sheivm or hanging on |»gs. 

When a male customer wishes to make a purchase he sits down 
on the platform, takes a pull at the proprietor's water-pipe, or proffers 
a cigarette and proceeds to discuss the weather, the state of affairs 
generally, any topic excepting Ms requirements; this last must be 
introduced with great caution, and perhaps after lengthy bargaining 
the purchase may be concluded to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Ladies particularly enjoy expeditions into the Bazaar jiist as 
ladies at home go to look at the shops — discreetly veiled and generally 
in twos and threes, they spend hours in examining the different War^ 
and discussing the pros and cons. 

This is one of the few privileges enjoyed by the fair sex; the other 
great diversion is the visit to the haman.” A lady of quality will 
go to the bath attended by two or three female servants, bearing 
bundles of clothing, toilet necessaries, tea quipage, etc., and spend 
hours there drinking tea and gossiping with her acquaintance. They 
make up bath-parties, and frquently engage the whole establishment 
for the occasion. 

It is only when out in the street that the Christian women are 
veiled; when indoors they discard the cloak, and will receive their 
friends, both male and female, without any attempt to conceal their 
features. Many of the better-class Jewish families will also allow 
their women-folk to receive male visitors without covering their faces. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about Mesopotamia and 
its future, and I have no hesitation in saying that the agricultural 
possibilities of the country are tremendous. The land is marvellously 
fertile, needing only water and attentiem. Between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris there are traces eff the beds of innumerable ancient 
canals that have long since fallen into disuse and become filled in; 
to-day the harvest is dependent ^tirely ujqn the rainfall. With good 
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and regular rains it will be abimdaiit, but the. system of cultivation 
leaves much to desired. The native, plongh is merely a roughly 
8,ha|Mxi piece of wood shod at the point .with iron and yoked to an ox ' , 
or a donkey ; at it does not penetrate more than fonr inches, and 
often merely scratches the surface* Ploughing cannot be commenced 
until heavy rains have fallen to soften the soil, for the plough could 
not penetrak* the baked surface. 

The ground is sown kfore ploughing and the seed plonghed in, 
no harrowing of any sort being done. Mo attempt is made to clear 
the ground from thorn and scrub. No weeding or thinning is ever 
done. The rainfall Is so diibions that only low-lying patches which 
will collect the water are sown, and thus only a small part of the 
available surface Is utilized. Of late years oil engines and pumps 
have been Introduced in considerable numbers, but they are used 
more for garden produce than for grain production. There is an 
enormous opening in this direction. 

The irrigation work started by Sir William Willcocks and completed 
by Sir John Jactoon at Hindieh ha« not assisted grain production. It 
had the effect of closing the Hindieh Canal and turning back once 
more into the Hillah branch of the Euphrates the water which flowed 
to wfi«te in the desert, but only the date-groves and gardens of Hiiiah 
benefited by this. To grow grain the water must be raised on to the 
level of the land. If Willcocks's scheme were carried out in its entirety 
this would be effected. Another serious defect is the liability of the 
country to inundations. Wh^ once the river overflows its banks 
the water will remain on the land for weeks, even months, until it 
dri« up or percolates back into the river, and ail crops .are ruined. 

The Turkish Government’s policy has always been to prevent 
progreMi. ; they were like paraaitoi, ateorbing everything, giving nothing. 
It did not suit them to make the country prosperous. 

Their method of ruling was to pit one tribe against another, to 
foster a constant state of agitation and iil-f^iing amongst them. It 
was easy enough to effect this by favouring one at the expense df the 
other. If any Sheikh got too wealthy ha was squeezed. Their 
method of collecting taxes wm in iteel! calculated to bring about 
trouble. Suppose that a tax of, say, £1CK) was to be collected from 
some Sheikh, an official would be sent with a guard of soldiers. These 
would billet themselves upon the tribe until the money was paid. 
The amount to be recovered would .not be merely the £100 tax, but 
an additional W per cent, for the Government officials, 10 per cent, 
for the collector, presents for the soldiers, who must be fed and kept 
quiet; meantime any small article that the collector might fancy, 
such as a young colt or a rifle or smffilikB toifley would have to be given 
to prevent strained relations, and only when everythiiq? had been 
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... settled to the satisf»3tioii of the'Ofecml would he depart with his 
soldiers, mtioh to the relief of his hosto, who kuew well that if during 
his stay aEj of the' Arabs, reseatlag the Importualties of the soldiers, 
had come into collision with them, the Governor would be only too 
glad of such an' opportunity to make the tril^ pay for their misdeeds. 

Europeans could not invest capital in indnstri» without concessions, 
nor could they- acquire land— not that the acquisition of land was 
prohibited them, , but because of, the difficulties which would be put 
in the way of the purchase. 

Natives knew too well the risk of inviting capital in any industry 
which was dependent upon the goodwill and co-operation of the 
Turkish official. 

Some years , ago Germany made a deliberate attempt to create 
■ a trade in the region of the Persian Gulf. The Hamburg- American 
Line put on steamers which were without doubt subsidized: German 
agents established themselves at the different |N>rts and flooded the 
country with cheap German-made goods; the Bamar stalls were full 
of cutlery, enamelware, china, glass, locks, buttons, and kalek-knaeks 
of all sorts, but very little of this was bona-fide trade. A certain 
number of these articles had before been imported through India, 
which the direct imports now replaced, but the bulk of it did not mean 
real buying; the goods were handed over to the retail dealers for sale 
or return. It cost the shopkeeper nothing to expose them, and he 
got a good profit upon whatever he did sell; but they were everywhere 
in evidence, and that was the real object — to make a show of trade. 
There is no doubt it was instigated by the German Government, and 
worked by the Trade Combines with the assistance of that Government, 

Later on much of the local produce in the sha;^ of grain, wool, 
and skins, was brought up by these same agents, who were able to 
operate at prices which British merchants could not touch for the 
open market in London. 

Cheap freights in their subsidized boats gave them a certain 
advantage, but it is also very probable that some of the material was 
being made use of for military equipment. 

The Board of Trade woke up to the fact of this commercial enter- 
prise, and sent out two separate Commissioners to inquire into matters 
and suggest means of counteracting same, and their reports were 
made, but nothing further transpired. I was consulted by the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department at the time, and gave my views, but 
it was against all the tenets of the official mind at that time to admit 
that Germans could assist trade in this way, and I fear that my words 
of wisdom fell on deaf ears. 

So far as Mesopotamia is concerned, British trade has always held 
its own, despite the efforts on the part of the Germans, and this is not 
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due to any assistance from or any interest taken in it by the British 
authorities* but entirely to the . dogged persistence of the British 
mercantile firms doing business there, who have had to fight not only 
the obstacles placed in their way by Turkish authorities and the com* 
petition of other conntri^, but also the apathy of the British mann- 
facturer and frequently the indifference of the Consular officials in all 
matters pertaining to trade. ' 

I had not intended to touch the subject of the railway, but In view 
of the discussion which^took place last month in this room after Mr« 
Boulger had read his paper, I feel bound to refer briefly to it. 

I have not visited the Euphrates higher up than Eeluja, but I 
know that grain is grown at Anah and Hit. The land on the' Tigris ■ 
Is just as fertile up to Moosu! as it is below Baghdad, and there. Is no, 
reason why the Euphrates Valley should not .be equally so right up. to 
Meskena. 

That not much grain Is grown in the upper portion is because this 
district is peopled by Shemmar Arabs on the one side and Anaizeh 
Arabs on the other, and the desert Arab is not a cultivator; moreover, 
cultivation, dependent upon precarious rainfalls, is often a failure; 
but the soil is fertile enough, and with proper irrigation would soon 
produce sufficient to support a railway. I am not a believer in a 
railway being the panacea for all evils— after all, a railway is only one 
road, a thing that has length without breadth; it is a cheap means of 
transport, but of itself it will not open up a very wide tract of country. 
Good roads adapted to wheeled traffic are necessary, and provided these 
were made simultaneously with irrigation' .works,; there is not the 
smallest doubt that a railway would soon be a nec^sity. 

What I want particularly to impress upon you is that if irrigation 
schemes are started some means of transport in addition to the rivers 
must be provided. 

The Euphrates is not now navigable for steamers; during certain 
months small boats can pass down with grain, but the decrease in 
weight and damage through constant discharging and reloading 
occasion great loss, not to speak of the great delay. The Tigris is 
better, but even here navigation in the summer months is very difficult 
and costly. 

Even now goods which will bear the carriage go across from S3rria 
to Moosui rather than via the Gulf and Baghdad; and if there were 
any other choice between steamers and animal carriage it would be 
mad© use of* 

Before concluding this paper I mtust touch upon the important 
qu^tion of the future of the county./ ■ , 

I can hardly conceive that anyone could contemplate handing 
Mesopotamia back again to the Turkish misrule; to do so would 
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indeed be to throw the Arabs to the wolves, and would constitute a 
very serious betrayal ol trust, not to speak of wasted opportunity, 
which Great Britain would bitterly regret later; but some form of 
government must be evolved. 

It has been suggested that the head of the Hedjaz Arabs, who has 
lately proclaimed his independence, should be placed in authority 
over Mesopotamia. To my mind this would never be acceptable. 
The Hedjaz Arabs have nothing whatever in common with the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia ; there is little or no intercourse between the countries, 
and there certainly is no bond of union. 

There are four important Arab tribes in addition to the Maidan 
or Marsh Arabs. These are the Anaizeh and the Shemmar, on the 
right and left banks of the upper portion of the Euphrates respectively ; 
the Montifik, who occupy both sides of that river in the lower portion; 
and the Beni Lam, on the east of the Tigris. These tribes are always 
at variance with each other, and I question whether any of them 
would accept to be subordinated to the head of any other tribe. 

It is very difficult to suggest any workable scheme or to name any 
individual with sufficient power and tact to control all the various 
conflicting interests, and that these interests are very conflicting I 
will endeavour briefly to point out. 

It is perhaps hard for anyone who has not dwelt amongst them to 
realize that the Bedouin is in every way totally different from the 
townsman. The Bedouin is still in a state of feudal bondage, his every 
action is controlled by the Sheikh of his tribe; he has certain rights 
in his own property, his herds and cattle, etc., but he does not own 
the land, and must get the Sheikh’s permission to cultivate or to 
graze his flocks on it. He has to pay dues to the Sheikh, to contribute 
to the common funds whenever required ; he is entirely under the orders 
of the heads of the tribe, who can demand his services or even expel 
him from their midst. 

The townsman, on the other hand, has thrown off this bondage. 
He owns property in land bought from the Turkish Government, or 
he trades or works for his living ; he owes no subservience to any indi- 
vidual except his employer, and that only so long as he chooses to accept 
such employment. How could it be expected that he should accept 
to be placed under the rule of the Bedouin, and it is equally incon- 
ceivable that the Bedouin tribes would recognize a townsman as head. 

The appointment of a ruler from amongst the religious party of 
Seyds and Ulema would be equally objected to by both Bedouins 
and townspeople. The influence which this class exercise over the 
people through the religion is very great, and is made free use of for 
their own private interests ; but while the people accept the numerous 
calls made upon them in the name of religion, there is not much real 
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sympatliy between them, and they would not tolerate any seoniax 
power being put into their hands. They would one and all accept 
the British rule, and I can see no better solution of the difficulty than 
to administer the cotmtry much in the same way as India is now 
governed. . 

The Chaieman said they had been immensely interested in the 
valuable paper they had heard. It very likely suggested to many 
present considerations in respect to the Mesopotamian Commission 
Report which had been published that morning. But at the Council 
meeting that afternoon they came to the conclusion that it would he 
undesirable in their discussions to enter into that question at all. 
It was a very important and complicated issue, and the ventilation of 
it at this stage was to be deprecated. 

Colonel C, E. Yate, M.P., said that the lecturer had thoroughly 
given them the benefit of his long years of experience in Mesopotamia. 
He particularly liked what had been said as to the need for railways, 
for he felt how necessary it was there should be other means of com- 
munication in addition to the present river system. It was a matter 
for congratulation that during the last year various railways had been 
constructed by our troops in occupation, and he felt sure that these 
railways would be extended as time went on. 

The close of the paper was, in his opinion, its most important part, 
since it dealt with the question of the future of the country. They 
w ould all thoroughly endorse the view of the lecturer that it was 
inconceivable that Mesopotamia would be handed back to Turkish 
misrule. He also agreed with him that it was not feasible to place 
the Hedjaz Arabs over the Arabs of Mesopotamia. The Arab tribes 
of Mesopotamia to whom the lecturer had referred were all independent 
of each other, and there was no chief amongst them who would accept 
Hedjaz rule. Sir Thomas Holdich had lately shown in a lecture to 
the Society how absolutely impossible it was for the various^ Arab 
communities, such as Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, to be ruled 
from one common centre. The different portions of the world in- 
habited by Arabs were more or less independent of each other, and 
he did not believe they would ever see them united under the Hedjaz. 
The lecturer had shown that the population of Baghdad was a par- 
ticularly diverse one, made up of many races and faiths, and he did not 
believe that there was any one of these races which would accept any 
rule except that of the strongest. He thought the suggestion in the 
last portion of the paper, that all of them would accept British rule, 
provided the best solution of the difficulty. He agreed with Mr. 
Taylor that the best administration of the country would be one based 
on the Indian model. He thought they might look to the govern- 
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meat wWch was now being established by Sir Stanley Maude,, with 
'the help of Indian officials, as the one form of government which 
would bring peace and prosperity to Baghdad snch as had already 
been brought to Busrah, according to a recent Twies article. Bnsrah 
was now' a hive of activity and progress, instead of misrule and desola- 
tion. They all knew what the Government of India was, and what 
it had done, for example, in Upper Burma, which was one of the wildest 
countries imaginable a generation ago. It was now a most powerful 
and prosperous province, with a Lieutenant-Governor and its own 
local Legislative Council. He hoped that a generation hence we 
should see Mesopotamia with its local Governor and its local Legislative 
Council, enjoying peace and prosperity such as existed in Burmah 
to-day. If we could do so much for an outlying province on the east 
of the Indian Empire, like Burmah, he thought they could do just 
as much for an outlying province on the west of the Indian Empire, 
such as Mesopotamia. He hoped that everyone present would do 
their best to encourage the British Government to stick tpMesopotamia, 
and to establish an administration there by British officifjis cn tic 
lines of the Government of India. 

Mr. C. E. Bucklakd asked whether, in view of the severe heat of 
the Mesopotamian climate in the summer months, it would be possible 
to set up a sanatorium and summer station in the Pusht-i-Kuh Hills to 
the north-east and south-east of Baghdad. Would these hills provide 
a suitable site for cantonment of the troops which would have to 
garrison the country and places where our oJB&cers could preside during 
the hot weather ? 

A clergyman present asked whether there were any traces amongst 
the Arab and other inhabitants of the country of ancient Jewish bleed, 
such as existed in Asia Minor. He also asked whether there were to be 
found among the people any customs or observances showing traces 
of the penetration of the Buddhist faith in those regions. 

Colonel A. C. Yatb said that, having been instrumental in inducing 
the lecturer to give the address to which they had listened with so much 
interest, instruction, and pleasure, he wished to say that he thought 
that it held its own well with the standard of lecture at which the 
Central Asian Society aimed. With reference to the future of Meso- 
potamia, he would remind them that, when Lord Hardinge went to 
Busrah early in the Mesopotamian campaign, he practically com- 
mitted the Government of India to an assurance that the country 
would not go back to Turkish misrule. There was one very strong 
reason why we could not give up the counfery Ijdng between the Persian 
Gulf and Egypt, namely, because it a vital link in the union of our 
vast Empire in Asia and Africa. Mr. W. J. Childs, the author 

of Across Asia Minor on Foot,” lectured to their Society, there was 
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no point on which he insisted more strongly than thatof the importance 
of Aiexandretta as one of the great ports of the future of iihe Asiatic 
shores of the Mediterranean, The possession of that port would have 
a most important bearing upon our position as one of the greatest , 
of Asiatic and African Powers,, since it would be the Mediterranean 
terminus of our railway from Koweit through Baghdad, and should, if 
possible, communicate through Egypt with our African possessions. 
We cannot doubt that Berlin, when she embarked on the “ Drang- 
nach Osten,” meditated a concentration of railways from Asia and 
Africa upon Aiexandretta. Surely we must dismiss the supposition 
that we could allow Aiexandretta ’to fail into the hands of any other 
Power. The < 3 [uestion is most closely connected with the security of 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, of the control of which we must certainly 
retain possession. These are among the factors which must deter- 
mine our decision as to Mesopotamia. 

Mr. Boddam Tayloe, in reply, said there were no traces whatever 
of Buddhism remaining in Mesopotamia in any shape or form, Mahom- 
edanism had quite swept it away. But as regards the Jews, their 
features had been transmitted very largely to the Mahomedans, and 
especially among the Persian Mahomedans. Whether this was from 
intermarriage or from the large employment of the Jews in ancient 
days, he could not say. J ewish characteristics were especially marked 
among the Sabeans, to whom he had referred iu his paper. 

With reference to the possibilities of sanatoria in the Pusht-i-Kuh 
Hills, the distances were pot great, but it was to be remembered that 
the hills were almost entirely in Persian territory. There were possi 
bilities of a fine hill station for Baghdad in the hills near Kermanshah 
The climate was beautifully cool, and the height about 3,000 feet 
The suitable frontier towns were disputed points, and it was to settle 
these difficulties that a Boundary Commission went along the frontier 
shortly before the outbreak of war. In further answer to Mr. Buck- 
land, he said he supposed that it would not be difficult to arrange with 
Persia for the provision of one or two cantonments in the hOls, on pay- 
ment of a subsidy. 

The lecturer added that there were three gentlemen present who 
had lived and traded in Mesopotamia for many years, and knew all its 
requirements and possibilities . He believed that at a previous meeting 
Sir Thomas Holdich suggested that the Society should formulate a 
policy for the development of Mesopotamia, to be placed before the 
Government. He ventured to say that if this was done the three 
gentlemen to whom he referred could give advice and information of 
great value to the Council. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer^ moved by the Chairman, closed 
the meeting. 
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' Under Rule ■ 12 tke Ohairman, the Bight Hon, Sir Mortimer Ihiranci, 
retires. The Coimoii' have elected Sir Henry Trotter as Ohairman in 
his place, and recommend the election of Sir M. Durand as Vice- 
President. Under Rnle ■ 13 the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Evan James, 
retires. The Council recommend his re-election. Under Rule 23 
Mr. Tucker, Colonel Yate, and Sir Henry Trotter retire. ' VThe Council 
recommend the election of Mr. J. E. Baddeley and the re-election 
of Mr. Tucker and Colonel Yate. 

The CHMiMAisir, in moving the adoption of the Report, said he was 
there in a new capacity, the Council having elected him Chairman. 
It was an honour he gratefully accepted, and he trusted he might be 
equal to the performance of his duties. Their retiring Chairman, Sir 
Mortimer Durand, was leaving London to live in Cornwall, He had 
known him for many years, and he recalled the fact that his father, 
Sir Henry Durand, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
was one of the first persons in India to show him hospitality when he 
arrived there fifty-five years ago. After outliniiig Sir Mortimer’s 
services in public life, both as an Indian civilian and as Ambassador, 
successively at Teheran, Madrid, and Washington, and alluding to 
his literary work since retirement, he said they were most grateful to 
Sir Mortimer for the interest he had taken in the Society, which had 
prospered greatly under his Chairmanship, as the lectures had never 
been better attended. He felt sure that they would gladly accept 
the proposal of the Council to appoint him one of their Vice-Presi- 
dents. With respect to Council vacancies, they proposed a new 
member in the person of Mr. Baddeley, who was a great authority 
both on Russia and China. He was sure the meeting would accept 
the proposal of the Council. 

The Report was adopted unanimously, and the recommendations 
of the Council were approved: ^ 
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THE AMIR YAKOUB KHAN AND EASTERN 
TURKISTAN IN MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

At a meeting of the Society on October Bl, 1917, with Colcmel Sir 
Thomas Holdich in the chair,,, the President}, Colonel Sir Henry 
Trotter, read the following paper : 

In the year 1873, forty-four years ago, whilst employed on Survey 
duties in Kattywar, in North-West India, I received a telegram from 
my Chief, Colonel Walker, E.E., Superintendent of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India, informing me that the Indian Government 
was about to despatch a political mission to the Atalik Ghazi of 
Yarkand — would I like to accompany it as geographer ? My hrst act 
was to send a reply in the affirmative, and my next proceeding was to 
get hold of an atlas to ascertain in what part of Asia Yarkand was to 
be found. I now know something more of the geography and history 
of Chinese Turkistan than I did then, g£ I would not have ventured 
to address you this evening, and, although I shall be dealing with 
somewhat ancient history, I hope it may not be unprofitable to attract 
your attention for a short hour from the koubies and anxieties atten- 
dant on the terrible war now raging in so many parte of the world. 

The mission which left India in 1873 was under the able leader- 
ship of the late Sir Douglas Forsyth, a very distinguished Indian 
official, and was said by Sir Henry Rawlinson to hiasve been one of 
the best equipped that ever left India. 

It was composed of Colonel T. E. Gordon (afterwards General Sir 
Thomas Gordon) as second in command ; Captain Chapman, B.A., as 
Secret>ary (afterwards General Sir E. F. Chapman) ; Dr. Beiiew, 
C.S.I. ; Captain John Biddulph, 19th Hussars (A.D.C. to the Yice- 
roy) ; Dr. Stoliczka, of the Indian Geological Survey ; myself, and a 
stafi of native assistants, amongst whom were Eesseldar M, Afzul 
Khan, of the lltli Bengal Lancers (afterwards native A.D.C. to th(' 
late King Edward) ; Nain Singh and Kishen Singh, the famous 
pundits and explorers. We had also as escort twenty picked men from 
the Frontier Corps of Guides, 
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Kataiorum mountains , g Murree in the Punjab 

rrrr kSsIo'is, ... 

tom wiSh point the difficulties of the journey commenced. I give 
Sni. ton. m, rfa<a.l report, whieh wfll gw. ««n. .d.. ol the 

road froiB Lob. to Yarkand* 

“ In addition to tlie ’i f ot 

17 600 feet above sea-level, and the highest 18,^, fo^ p^ioi^i 

twVtythree as freeW 

Pereas at night the minimum would vary tom zero 
fo 20o?Ioi zerm Fo?a peS of twelve days I was never at a lower 
1 C.1 HOO feet while four consecutive camping grounds were . 

^11 ov^r 17 (ff Tie I^est elevation at which our tents were 
pitehed was at Dehra Kompan Camp, 17.890 feet Jove se^-level t.e. , 
mrtrp than 2 000 feet higher than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

“Tankse’is the last' place on the road where supplies are pro- 
curable and is by the shortest route 350 miles tote 
iS ^llSe met with in Turkistan. For the whole of this d^tance 
s^plies ^ grain, both for men amd horses, had to be provided m 
^vance, and at a great many halting places neither grass nor -fire- 

The great elevation and consequent bitter cold was much ag^- 
vated br Wuent snow and a piercing wind blowing tom mcwning 
to night; t^ long, dreary marches often caused us to arrive at om 
haltim place lorg after dark; in many places ice beds up the 

whole road, one of which extended three miles do^ the Karakash 
Eiver— all combined to try severely both man and beast. 

In crossing some of the worst passes the loads had all to be trans- 
ferred tom horses or mules to yaks (mountain oxen), wonderfully 
sure-footed animals. I well recollect on one occasion, in a tight place, 
when the mule I was riding floundered about so badly I had to dis- 
mount, and tried going on foot— but ttie ice was so slippery— with a 
yawning precipice on one side of the ntuTow paih, that I had to yield 
to advice, and mount a yak— after which the journey was compara- 
tively pleasant. The sagacious animal would hot only use his nose as 
a feeler, but would not plant his foot down until he had tested the 
groimd either with his foot ot his knee — and, as a rope throi^h his 
nose was the only bridle, he was allowed to pick his own path. 

In crossing the Sanju, our last pass, three ponies and eight mules 
lost their lives. The Yarkand envoy, Hadji Yi&oub Bey, who was 
accompanying us, on his return tom a mission to Constantinople, 
lost ten horses the same day. 

But it is time to hurry on to Turitistan. The country, known at 
various times as Chinese Tartai^, Kashgaria, Eastern Turkistan, 
Chinese Turkistan, Little Bokhara, and the Land of the Six Cities, 
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may be described m a vast plain, some 4,000 feet above the sea at its 
western extremity, and gradually sloping down as it stretches e^t- 

ward At TurfaB, at its eastern extremity, tlie country actuaily lies 

below the level of the sea. _ 

This plain is surrounded south, west, and north by ranges of the 

loftiest mountains in the. world— to the south the Kuen Luen and the 
Karaikorum range of the Himalayas— backed up by the vast table- 
lands of Tibet, some 17;000 or 18,000 feet above sea-level, where m 
places a traveller may journey hundreds of miles without meeting a 

human soul. 

To the west the Pamir, or Kissal Yart range, with peaks up to 
25,000 feet also acting as buttresses to high tablelands, peopled by 
nomad Kirghiz tribes. To the n<wth lie the Tienshan, or Celestial 
mountains, of which one peak, the Tengri Nor, to the n^th of Aksu, 
rises to a height of 24,000 feet, in spite of which Turkistan is far more 
accessible from the north and north-west than from west or south. 

The rivers and streams fr(»n ttie melting snows and glaciers of 
these mountains are diverted on arrival in the plains into numerous 
irrigation canals, so that, instead increasing in bulk as they advance 
into the plain, 'they slowly diminish in volume. Later on they all 
amalgamate and form the River Tarim, which ultimately flows into 
TiaVp. Lob and its surrounding marshes, some 1,000 miles east of 
Kashgar. The lands irrigated by ihese waters may be likened to a 
horseshoe, with the toe pointing west. Outside it lie these mountain 
ranges, and inside is a sandy desert, covering in many places great 
ruined cities and buried remains of an earlier civilizaition. 

In this belt of irrigated land representing the horseshoe lie the 
cities of Khotan, Yangi-Hissar, Yarkand, Kashgar, Aksu, Ush Turfan, 
Karashar, and Turfan, with populations varying fmm 20 to 60,000, 
all of which at the time of our visit were under, the uncontested rule 
of the Amir Yakoub Khan, at that time better known as the Atalik 
Ghazi of Kashgar. 

From Tashkurghan in the mountains, eleven days’ journey to the 
west of Kashgar, to Turfan, on the extreme east, is a distance over 
1,000 miles as the crow dies. Beyond Turfan eastward lies the 
famous desert of Gobi, where Sir Francis Younghusband has recorded 
that he travelled for nearly 1,000 miles without seeing a house. 

In spite of the enormous extent of territory, the whole population 
of Turkistan is estimated aife only one and a half millions, probably not 
very much more than the population of the city of Pekin. 

The large towns are almost invariably double — i.e.^ they consist of 
the old native city and the Yangi-shahr, or new city, built by the 
Chinese as a residence for the Governors, the officials, and the gar- 
rison; generally from two to five miles distant from the native city, 
and strongly fortified. The smaller towns and villages consist of 
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7-h 


scattered hamlets and abundance. _ 

where grain and fruits ig the weekly mark^ 

In the larger ® ® fcheir country produce, laden 

when the outlying J away in exchange various 

on horses, mules ti Ce towns, and articles 

.manufactured ItneX^ if possible, and I 

onported beggars on homeback. In fact, begging is a 

have literally often , ®® . .family foom father to son. 
regular profession, came ot ^ country, and to 

It is now time to deal with the raler or ^ ^ 

omider kw » ,L and 0««« “ 

>u7.« 

“’’f tt^S'dCr^ .k. Okin«. «»m« 

In the first cen ry Knt extended his vi6toriO'US arms 

UhiLu of TurMstan at the pr^ent day. ^iTveniLI 

have reigned for ninety years, and his memory is greatly venerated 
nrSty St fc pr««l> d.,. E«d, in to «ki^»a. »nto, 
the country fell under the rule of the famous Prester John. 

Some few years later on, it was overrun 
renowned Mongol conqueror, Djengto Khan (who, 1*® ^ 

been called The Scourge of God). He became supreme r^er of the 
greater part of Asia, and is said to have i^ed the work of destniction 
to the level of one of the Pine Arts-Kaiser Wilhelm appears to have 

adopted him as a model. . i j * j 

At this period the three great religions of the earth floumhed side 
bv side in Turkistan. The Christians represented by the Nestonans 
were rich and flourishing a* Kashgar, while Yarkand was the seat of 
a Bishop. Djenghiz Khan and his followers were Buddhists, while 
the great bulk of the population was Mahommedan. 

After the death of Djenghiz Khan and his son Chagatai, anarchy 
and confusion reigned, and tiie country fell under the dominion of 
the Chinese Emperor, Timour Khwi. In the fourteenth oentoiy 
Turkistan was overrun and conquered by the second great Asiatic 
conqueror, Timur-Lang, or Tamerlane, after whose death (A.n. 1405) 
came endless confusion throughout Asia, and constant loorf wars and 
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which it is needless to follow in detail. At one 
}eenth century a certain Sultan Said invaded the 
ities — ^from Dzungaria-— overthrew the tyrant, King 
ursued his victories into the Karakorum mountains, 
attempt at the conquest of Tibet, he died from the 
ed atmosphere at a spot near the Karakorum Pass. 
Bey, or Lord of the State, has been given to a well- 
round in this region — Daulet Bey Ulde (the Lord of 
3 J. 0 J — and it is only two marches distant from the 
ne elevated and desolate regions where my friend 
• Rtnlieyka. died from the same cause on our return 
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notarble, was proclaimed Sultan, with his capital at Taliloo, and sent 
his son on a mission to England, and it was only in 1873 (the year 
in which our mission went to Kashgar) that the rebellion was quelled, 
and ended by a general massacre of the Panthays of Talifoo. 

But yet another rebellion, which more nearly concerns Kashgaria, 
broke out in 1862 among the Tungani Moslem^ of Shensi and Eansuh, 
in Western China. It gradually spread westward. Oorumtsi, Turfan, 
and the neighbouring towns fell into rebel hands, as also nearly the 
whole of the Province of Dzungaria, or Ili, lying to the north of 
Turkistan, so that the Province of Turkistan was completely cut off 
from the rest of China. 

The Moslem inhabitants of Turkistan saw another opportunity of 
a successful rising against Chinese authority, and they lost no time in 
taking advantage of it. The ffrst town to rise was Yarkand, where 
the garrison consisted of about 6,000 Khitai or Chinese and a large 
force of Tunganis — compatriots of the rebels further east. The 
Chinese, mistrusting these latter, plotted to destroy them, but were 
forestalled, and the Tunganis, assisted by the townspeople, rose, and 
the 6,000 Chinese soldiers were put to the sword. 

Similar risings took place at Khotan and Kashgar, where the 
Governors and Chinese officials and garrisons took refuge in their 
respective citadels, and maintained themselves there for a consider- 
able period, but as no help could possibly arrive from China, and 
there appeared no alternative but to surrender or die of hunger — the 
fwmer would as they knew involve a general massacre-— so, preferring 
death to dishonour, it is recorded that the Chinese Governors of these 
towns, after making a lengthened but desperate resistance, surrounded 
by their wives and families, officials and chief officers, themselves 
fired the trains which communicated with their powder maga^zines, 
and all perished in the explosion. 

In addition to the Tunganis and the local insurgents, which included 
nearly all the Moslem inhabitants of the country, aid was invoked 
from the Kirghiz, who inhabited the lower mountain ranges north, 
west, (and south of Kashgar, under the leadership of a famous chief- 
tain, Sadik Bey, who was also ambitious of supreme power. Terrible 
confusion ensued, and the different elements were all struggling for 
supremacy, but a new factor appeared on the scene. In 1864, about 
the time of the capture of Ta'^hkend by the Eussians, a certain Buzurg 
Khan Khoja, a descendant of the Khoja rulers, who had reigned on 
and off in Kashgar for ma'hy hundreds of years, on the invitation of 
Sadik Bey, came from Khokand to endeavour to regain the throne of 
his ancestors. It was by no meax^ the first attempt of that family, 
who in the course of the preceding fifty years had made four or five 
incursions with a view to recovering their own, some of which had 
been attended with considerable success, but had invariably ended 
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in the recovery of the country by the Chinese. The last incursion 
^as by Wali Khan in 1857, and, while besieging Kashgar, the unfor- 
tunate scientific traveller, Adolph Schlagentweit, fell into his hands, 
and was cruelly murdered. 

But in 18^ the Chinese were cut off on account of the Tungani 
Rebellion, and the country itself was the scene of complete anarchy, 
so that the prospect of success was more hopeful. Buzurg Khan was 
at first accompanied by only about sixty followers from Khokand, but 
chief among them was a certain Yakoub Khan, a native of Piskent, 
near Tashkend, a tried soldier of good family, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in 1853 in the defence of Ak-Musjid against the 
Eussians, and again in 1864 in the unsuccessful defence of Tashkend. 
Crowds of Khokandian refugees, gradually driven away by disorders 
at home, flocked to the standard of Buzurg Khan, and, by the skilful 
diplomacy, good generalship, and indomitable pluck of Yakoub Khan, 
the towns of Yarkand, Khotan, and Kashgar fell into his hands. 
Habibula, King of Khotan, was treacherously disposed of by murder. 
Buzurg Khan, who was as dissipated as he was incompetent, plotted 
against the life of the too masterful Yakoub, who, warned of the con- 
spiracy, seized and imprisoned his nominal chief, and ultimately sent 
him back to Khokand, and himself assumed supreme power in the 
year 1867. After consolidating his rule in the three principal cities of 
Turkistan, he marched eastward, and in two separate expeditions cap- 
tured the towns of Aksu, Turfan (July, 1870), and Urumtsi; these 
last two he took from the Tungani rebels. Yakoub was at first best 
known as the Atalik Ghazi (the tutor crescentader) , a title conferred 
on him by the Amir of Bokhaira, and in 1873, the year of our visit, he 
received from the Sultan of Turkey the title of Amir, and coilimenced 
to strike coins at Kashgar in the name of the Turkish Sultan. 

This was the monarch to whom the Forsyth Mission was accredited 
in 1873. 

In 1868 the adventurous travellers Shaw and Hayward — the former 
a Kangra merchant and tea-planter — ^had penetrated to Kashgar, 
and had been well received by the Atalik Ghazi. Hayward was sub- 
sequently murdered in Yassin, but Shaw returned to India, and his 
representations, and the somewhat exaggerated ideas about the possi- 
bility of an extensive trade between India and Turkistan, induced the 
Indian Government to despatch Mr, Forsyth on a complimentary 
mission to the Atalik, but with very precise instructions not to pene- 
trate to the interior of the country unless perfect quiet prevailed 
throughout the kingdom. On his arrival at Yarkand, he learned that 
the Atalik was engaged in hostilities upon the eastern frontier, so he 
was compelled under his mstructdons to return to India without delay. 

In 1872 ihe Atalik sent a very Me official, Yakoub Bey Thora, to 

Constantinople on a mission to the Sultan of Turkey, and as he had 
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reported that perfect quiet reigned in the country, the GoYernment of 
India decided to send Mr. Forsyth on a second visit, and it was 
arranged that Yakoub Bey, on his return from Turkey, should accom- 
pany the British Mission to Kashgar. 

T have already alluded to some of the difficulties of our journey 
across the Himalayas to the pla^^ of Turkistan, where we were 
received with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and where 
throughout our stay we were treated as honoured guests by the 
sovereign of the country . At every halting place we were entertained 
with the best the country could aford. At an entertainment given 
us by the Badkhwah, or Governor of Yarkand, our dinner was brought 
in by 107 soldiers in orderly procession, gorgeously attired in sdken 
garments. These large entertainments always commenced with 
dessert — z.c., a profusion of varied and most delicious fruit, followed 
by dainty dishes of meat, game, and vegetables, prepared by excellent 
Chmese cooks, who had survived the general massacre. The last dish 
of all was always a bowl of first-rate soup. As this was absolutely the 
inverse order of our own form of banquets, we had to accustom our- 
selves to it as best we could. On State occasions, moreover, we had 
to adopt the posture of the country, and seat ourselves on the ground, 
with our knees bent, and our bodies resting on our heels. 

We found these hospitable banquets, but on a smaller scale, pre- 
pared for us at almost every halting place on our road to Kashghar, 
but hospitality is a feature of the country. On one occasion, while 
wandering alone away from the road, I entered a peasant’s hut, and 
found him eating his dinner of bread and melon, and nothing would 
satisfy him but my sitting down to join him at his frugal meal. I 
was in later years (in 1874, I think) reminded of these roadside 
entertainments while accompanying the late King George of Greece 
in his triumphant progress through the then recently annexed dis- 
tricts of Thessaly — ^when every day, and twice a day, we sat down to 
hospitable spreads provided by the King’s new subjects, when agneau 
a la Palikan (sheep roasted whole) was the principal piece de resist- 
ance ^ accompanied by other savoury dishes. 

It was naturally part of my duties to jot down the names and 
position of villages on or adjacent to our line of march, and, although 
this story is against myself, I must relate it as a proof that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” I found it very curious erne day 
lhat the same name “ Bilmem ’’ was given to me as that of no less 
than three villages, and, on investigation, I learned that, although my 
few words of Turkish enabled me to put the question as to the name 
of a village, my knowledge of that language was not then sufficient to 
know that Bilmem ” is the Turkish e^tuvalent for I don’t know, ’ ’ 
It is stated that a Bussian explorer similWly recorded the name of a 
range of mountains as Allab-bilur^” whieh^ being interpreted, means 
” God knows.” 
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: One, striking feature in Tnrkistan at the time of our visit was. the 
security of life and property— a curious contrast to the preceding 
anarchy of centuries— a direct result of the firm but despotic rule of 
Yakoub Khan. In the plains it was said that if a man saw a bag of 
silver on one side of the road he would pass over to the opposite side 
so that he might not even be seen near it, and in the mountain dis- 
tricts inhabited by the Kirghiz nomads, formerly notorious thieves, I 
was told if you dropped your whip on the ground you would find it on 
the same spot if you went there a year afterwards. 

The punishment of theft was the loss of a hand, and on one occasion 
at Kashgar an unfortunate individual came to Br. Bellew's dispen- 
sary, and, after some natural hesitation, pulled his severed hand out 
of his pocket, and asked the Boctor to affix it in its proper place. 
Needless to say, he was unable to do so. 

We reached our destination, Kashgar, on December 4, and, in 
accordance with the etiquette of the country, were taken the same 
day to pay our respects to the Atalik. It ^was a very formal and 
solemn proceeding — ^the Court etiquette was borrowed from Khokand, 
which, in its turn, had been derived from that of the Great Mogul. 
We passed through several courtyards, ail lined with soldiers in their 
varied coloured garments, and at last came to the building occupied 
by the ruler of the country. Our envoy was first introduced alone, 
and, as he entered the presence chamber by one door, the Atalik 
entered the opposite end of the room, and bid him welcome. When 
they were seated, the other members of the Mission were introduced 
one by one, and took their places — sitting in the posture of tlie country 
before described — a terribly awkward position, in full dress and spurs. 
After an interchange of compliments (in Persian), the usual Das- 
tarkhwan was brought in, after which we took our departure. 

The Atalik was about sixty years of age, somewhat above medium 
height— dark complexion, with a thick, black beard, good eyes, and 
a handsome, intelligent face. His manner was most solemn; his 
behaviour courteous. He was plainly dressed, with a spotless white 
turban, and a long, dark, fur-lined overcoat, round which was girded 
his sword belt, the only weapon he wore. 

This was the first informal interview, and a few days later on 
came the official reception of the Mission, when letters from Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and from Lord Northbrook (Viceroy of 
India), were handed to the Amir in appropriate and valuable caskets, 
and the various presents from India were brought in and presented. 
In the interval between the two receptions the Atalik had assumed the 
new dignity of Amir and the title of Khan bestowed on him by the 
Sultan of Turkey, Henceforth he was to be known as the Amir 
Mohamed Yakoub Khan of Kashgar. Gold coins were struck, and 
prayers recited in the name of the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz Khan. 
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' Negotiations were shortly commeBced ' on the sobjeet of the 
propcsed commercial treaty, which resulted in its signature on 
February 2, 1874. It was' mutually satisfactory to both countries ; 
and preparations were made lor our return hoine. 

Towards tho close' of our stay in Kashgar, a very interesting moident 
occurred. The Governors of the different provinces began to ' arrive 
according to custom with the annual revenue and offerings from their ■ 
provinces,' which they present in person when circumstances permit. 
Niaz Bey, the Governor of Khotan, brought with him a caravan a! 
450 camels, laden with carpets, ■■ silks,/ cottons, felts, ' tents,^:m 
dishes, and other local manufactures two carts, each carrying about 
1,800 lbs. of gold and silver, two cartloads of superior Jade, 150 led : 
horses and donkeys laden with copper coin, to the: value of about 
^4,000. 

These oontebutions, from the provinces' formed a considerab.le por- ■ 
tion of the ' Amir'S revenue— which was chiefly dependent' on the 
Ushar, or Tithes, taken ■ on all 'agricultural produce,, and' on the ' 
Customs duties. ■ , 

The Amir, in addition to being a most doughty warrior, had an 
' extraordinary ' talent for organisation and administration. He had' 'a 
most efficient police, and crime was almc^t unknown, but everyone 
served Mm from fear rather than from love. 

During our stay in the capital, in spite of the severe winter weather, 
Our one wish was to be allowed to travel and explore the country, which 
was then almost unknown to Europeans, . Our ambition was to go to 
Khotan, and to the semi-mythical Lake Lob on the east, and to the 
equally little known Pamirs on the west. Our easterly ambitions 
were never satisfied, and, although we obtained aiid availed ourselves 
of the Amir’s permission to visit the Turgat Pass and Lake Chadir 
Kul, and the Russian frontier to the north, and also to the neighbour- 
hood of Csh Turf an to the north-east of Kashgar, and to Maraibashi, 
which was visited by Captain Biddulph, we were never able to pro- 
ceed further east. To the west we were more fortunate. We had 
hoped to return to India by the Pamirs, and through Afghanistan to 
Oabui, and, although we tiiaversed the*’ Pamirs, and descended the 
Oxus as far as Kila Panja, the capital of Wakhan, a small State 
tributary to Afghanistan, we were there met by a refusal on the part 
of Amir Sher Ali of permission to pass through his territories. The 
ostensible reason was given that he could hot be responsible for our 
safety. Our party consisted of Colonel Gordon^ Captain Biddulph, 
Dr. Stoliczka, and myself, and, as our insiamctions forbade us to pro- 
ceed unless cordially invited by the Amir to his country, we had no 
alternative but to return to Yarkand, aftor a few days’ very necessa 3 *y 
rest, and once more traverse the Karakorum and Himalayan ranges to 
India. The journey from Kashgar to Kile Panja, taking twenty -two 
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days, mostly through snow, was extremely arduous; but, although 
the worst possible season of the year for travelling through these deso- 
late regions, which separate the Turanian, or Turkish-speaking, popula- 
tion on the east from the Iranian, or Persian speaking, people 
on the west, we were able to make important additions to our 
geographical knowledge of a country which was pAncipaliy known to 
us by the scant but interesting details given us by early and medieval 
travellers, mainly brought to light by the researches of Bir Henry 
Yule and Sir Henry Eawlinson; the Chinese traveller, Hwen Sang, 
in the seventh century; the Vepetian Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century ; the Jesuit Benedict Qroez in the seventeenth ; and, last of 
all, our countryman, Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian Navy, who, in 
1888 explored up the Oxus to the Victoria Lake. About half-way to 
Kila Panja — on our tenth day from Kashgar— -we reached Sarikol, 
or Taahkurghan, after having travelled up and down over mountain 
ranges — often along the frozen beds of mountain streams, and through 
wild, narrow, and precipitous valleys. Tashkurghan was the most 
western outlying district of Turkistan — ^both under Chinese rule, as 
well as under the sway of Yakoub Khan. The original inhabitants of 
this district were of Iranian stock, and spoke Persian, as well as their 
own native dialect. Only a few score of them remained, as the greater 
number had been removed to Kashgar when Yakoub took possession 
of the country. 

Two days from Tashkurghan we crossed the watershed between 
the Eiver Oxus and the streams dowing eiastward to the plains of 
Turkistan. We then entered the Little Pamir, and passing Lake 
Chakmak marched fca* several days down the Oxus Valley to Kila 
Panja, facing a bitter wind, the famous Bad-i-wakhan, or wind of 
Wakhan, which made this part of the journey almost more trying 
than anything we had hitherto experienced. 

Much of the country we passed through, both on the outward and 
return journeys, was new to gec^aphy, but since our visit the Pamirs 
have been visited and fully described by numerous travellers, sports- 
men, and officials, so that I shall not inflict on you any further account 
of the country. Suffice it to say that we varied our road back by 
passing through the Great Pamir, by the Victoria Lake, and I had the 
good fortune to shoot an Ovis Poli, so-called after the famous Italian 
traveller. I well recollect the day* It was during a very tedious 
and long march of thirty-seven miles, mostly through snow. I had 
been watching with some interest the motions of the dead body of 
one of our guides from Wakhan, which had been perched up on horse- 
back, supported on each side by one of his comrades, when my atten- 
tion was suddenly called to the presence of some wild sheep about 
200 yards up the hillside. My rifle was handy, and in a few seconds 
one of them came rolling down. It was the first Ovis Poli ever shot 
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=r,nrt,man but it was, unfortunately, a very poor 
by a one represented in the picture), 

specimen (and is ° f our return pumey to Yarkand, 

I will not weary you back to India, the hard- 

S i pro»i.i.g of o„ 

But It 18 tune to reiur of his power. Two years 

we left in March, 1874, n P , Sir Brooke Robert- 

later I ttie Chinese were marching armies 

son, our Consul Ca ’ ^ ^ tj^eir prepress was 

for the recovery f of provisions, they had to 

S’i^^nirerst com, wait till it was harvested, when they 

"°tweS the Chinese reconquest of the county I should 
Before desen g ^ relations between Russia and 

Sit. L Atouu; moo a.0 lotfor — 

dated his power the Russians wem rapidly extending their own fron- 
ted the Khanates of Western Asia, and gave him but httle thought, 
and in order not to offend the Chinese, abstained for several years, 
much to Yakoub’s annoyance, from any official rec^nition o 
his position. Yakoub behaved throughout with much firmness 
and dignity, but as his power increased, and also his renown in 
wld cd Islam-as a staunch and valiant Moslem-the Russians 
Smd fhemselves forced te give way, and in 1872 the year bef^ 
our arrival in the country, an official mission was despatched under 
General Kaulbars to negotiate a Commercial Treaty, whidi was eMily 
effected, as the Atalik was only too pleased to have his 
gratified, and receive an accredited Envoy frean the Czar. Notwi 
standing these apparently friendly relations, disputes “Of® ^ween 
the two countries, and the Russians, both, in 1878 and 1875, made 
extensive preparations for the invasion of the country, probably with 
the view of replacing Yakoub by a nominee of their own, who would 
be more subservient to Russia; but most fortunately for the Amir he 
was saved from invasion in 1873 by the Bussian campaign against 
Khiva, and again in 1875 by the outbreak of a general insurrection 
in Khokand, the greater part of which country had been annexed by 
Russia. There is no doubt that the Russians were intensely annoyed 
at the dignities and honours conferred on the Atalik m 1878 by the 
Sultan of Turkey and of the Amir’s recognition of the latter as 
paramount power. 

But Bussian anxieties on this question were speedily put an end 
to by the appearance of Chinese annies destined for the reconquest 
of their lost provinces. 

It appears that these were first nut in motion in 1874 after 
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suppressioii of tlie Panthay- Rebellion,' but at least two winters bad 
elapsed in the difficult passage through tbe desert before they reached 
the eastern frontiers of Turkistan, and it was only late in the autumn 
of 1876 that they captured Ooramtsi, and lay siege to Manas, and 
took a bloody revenge lor the massacres of their countrymen fourteen 
years previously. 

After the capture of Manas the Chinese Army made a long halt, 
giving time to the Amir to concentrate at Turf an, under his personal 
command, about 20, OCX) troops, in addition to 10,000 Tunganis of 
doubtful loyalty. These were opposed by about 60.000 Chinese, 
much better armed and equipped. 

In March, 1877, a decisive battle took place in the neighbourhood 
of Turf an. The Amir was defeated, and after a second fight at 
Karashahr, retired to Kurla, where he expired on May 1. The cause 
of his death still remains imknown — some attribute it to natural 
causes, some to poison, others to assassination by Hakim Khan, a 
reputed son of Buzuig Khan Khoja. His second son carried his 
father's body back to Kashgar, and on arrival there was murdered in 
cold blood before his father's corpse by his eider brother, Begkuii Bey, 
who was jealous of his brother's renown as a soldier. General 
anarchy followed. Separate governments were established at Khotan 
and Yarkand. Begkuii Bey found himself opposed by our old 
acquaintance, the Kirghiz Chief, S-adik Bey, and, after defeating 
him, went eastward to attack other rivals, among whom was Hakim 
Bey above mentioned, and, as a consequence of this internecine 
strife, the country was depopulated, and the Chinese slowly and 
steadily advanced, and at last, late in 1877, successfully occupied 
Kashgar. All that resisted were mercilessly put to death, but in 
many important districts, including Yarkand and Khotan, timely 
surrender was made, and the inhabitants were comparatively well 
treated, and escaped condign punishment. Begkuii Bey, aft-er a 
stubborn but futile resistance, fled to Russia. 

Since 1877 the Land of the Six Cities has remained in quiet occu- 
pation by tbe Chinese. In 1881 the province of Kuldja, which had 
been for ten years occupied by the Russians, was retroceded to China, 
and Kashgaria and Dzungaria were formed into one province under 
the name of Sin Kiang, with headquarters at Kuldja, thus reverting 
to the arrangement existing prior to the Moslem Rebellion. 

China has*since then passed through troublous times, but without- 
losing her hold on Turkistan. In 1877-78 there was a terrible famine 
in the provinces of Shensi and Shantung, when twelve or thirteen 
millions of the population are said to have perished. In 1882 there 
was a quarrel with France over Annam, and the Chinese Fleet was 
subsequently destroyed at Foochow. In 1894 came war with Japan 
over Corea, ending in disaster, and the cession of Liantung and the 
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island; of Formosa ; but, under' pressure from Russia, Gerpianj, and 
France, Japan bad to yield ber conquest on the mainland^and Russia 
and France obtained , importiant concessions. In ISO'i Germany 
seized part of the province of Sbantung as compensation for the 
murder of two German missionaries, and in the following year Wei- 
bai-Wei was occupied by the British, and a general scramble tool? 
place between the European Powers for railway concessions. 

In 1898 came the great reform movement, followed In 10(K) by 
the Boxer Rebellion, and the murder of missionaries, and of the 
German Minister in Pekin. This was followed Ry the capture of 
Pekin by the allied forces of the EuropearuPowers, and the rescue of 
the gallant defenders of the Foreign Legations, with the late Sir 
Claude MacBonald at their head. In 1904 came the British invasion 
of Tibet, and the occupation of Lhassa, and trouble between Russia 
and China about Manchuria — ^in more recent years revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, on which it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

What the final outcome will be no one can foretell, but it seems 
probable that the present world war may result in China being able 
to work out its own salvation, and recover some of its territorial losses 
of recent years, more free from interference by foreign countries. On 
the other hand, unless Russia rallies, and forms a sh*ong and capable 
government — which we all earnestly wish for, both for our own 
sake and that of Russia — ^it is By no means improbable that revolution 
and anarchy will break out among the Moslem countries of Centmi 
and Western Asia, and of the western provinces of China, with 
results that it is impossible to contemplate without horror. 

Colonel A. C. Yate said that, though he had never been to 
Kashgar, he had tried to acquire some little knowledge of the country, 
and rose in response to a request from Sir Henry Trotter that he 
would take part in the discussion. He wished to draw attention to 
the way in which members of the Society, and others connected with 
it, had been connected with Kashgar. He would not mention Sir 
Thomas Holdich because he would speak for himseH, and the lecturer 
had already mentioned the late Sir Thomas Gordon, whose memoir 
had been written for their Journal by Sir Mortimer Durand. Another 
member of the Forsyth Mission, who had made his mark both as 
traveller and Oriental linguist, was Dr. Bellew. He accompanied 
Sir Harry Lumsden on his mission to Kandahar in 1857, and also 
joined Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s mission to Sistan, whence he found 
his way to Baghdad, and so back to India He was also well known in 
Cabul at the time of our last Afghan campaign. Of Sir Francis 
Younghusband they might recall his journey from Pekin across the 
Gobi desert and his perilous passage of the Mustagh Pass, and his 
rencontre on the Pamirs with Colonel Grombchevsky, who on the part 
of Russia carried out a decidedly active policy in and around 
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TurkistaB,' as Dr. Morrison has also recorded. Reference had been 
made in the lecture to Sir George Macartney, the British representa- 
ti¥e at Kashgar, who had lectured a year or two back before the 
Society, ^nd who was no doubt at Kashgar at the present moment. 
Sir .George ^as temporarily relieved there at an earlier stage of the 
war (1915) by Sir Percy Sykes, another of their members, whom his 
sister, Miss Elia Sykes, accompanied. She, on her return, lectured 
to the Society (February, 1916) on ** Seven Months in High Asia.’ 
He could hardly refrain from making some reference also to the 
travels of Dr. Morrison, at- present in Pekin, together with Sir Richard 
Dane, another Englishman In ~thLe service of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. How they found life in Pekin during these troublous days 
was but little, if at all, known. Dr. Morrison, whom he had met in 
Pekin in 1898, the period of the Port Arthur crisis, travelled right 
across Central Asia from Pekin, through Kashgar to Andijan, the 
terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway, and wrote a series of very 
interesting letters on his experiences, which appeared in The Times 
of 1910, Railway developments in that part of Asia, a subjefet by no 
means overlooked by Dr. Morrison, had been discussed before them 
by Mr. Bury, who described his journey down the Siberian to the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. For a good many years, now the Russians 
had projected a connection between the two railway systems. Vierny 
or Vernoe promised to become an important junction. The subject 
was treated, if he remembered rightly, by Lord Bryce, when a guest 
at their annual dinner three or four years ago, with the knowledge and 
lucidity for which he was distinguished. The first man he recollected 
meeting who had been to Kashgar was the well-known Captain Deasy. 
He remembered very well his receiving the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and being one of the principal guests at the 
annual dinner that year, now nearly twenty'-years ago. It was not 
always that a man called upon to make a speech ^ade a thoroughly 
good one; but Captain Deasy seemed to have the natural gift, and 
his speech was excellent. By that time Deasy had retired from the 
Army, and subsequently seemed rather ^ disappear from the world 
in which they were interested. But he saw from “Who’s Who ” 
that some years ago Deasy created a record by driving his 14 h.p. 
Martini car from Caux to Rochers de Naye “ on the ballast of the 
cogwheel mountain railway.” Those who remembered something 
of the gradient (about 1 in 4|) of that railway and the precipices which 
it skirted would realize that to drive up that track required a most 
uncommon nerve. 

Marco Polo tells us that, visiting Merv and Samarkand, he found 
the inhabitants Christian, but proceeding onward to Yarkand, Kashgar,, 
and Kiiotan, he found them Moslem, The Nestorian Christianity of 
those days was dead, but naturally under Russian rule and influence 
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/-< 1 . u 1 , 0 J nrvme> in Mahommedanism was votj 
that of the Eastern Ch wo _ recalled that, after the annexation 

strong throughout Turkxstan He ^ be was Intelli- 

“f Z rf pLC S anZ. P»toay " is toa Bur- 
they met numbers ® ^ Yunnan and perhaps other parts of 

mese ^ 3 oken of as the Panthay BebeUion. _The 

Chma. The iaipmg f , . one fey one m single 

Panthay muleteers framed Panthay mule-droves seemed to 

file along the mountain Pf !’ “^^“^^Tlport mules were 
ork ^ Pe^Hn Shes^^ee' ^“on morlthan one occa- 
ohained , ^^1 Ibe “ khud ” or back down a steep 

Sion ke saw the tail mi^e fai _ 

slope and pull over “ J old regiment, the 129th 

Snf"i?r “Kclis. took some p^ in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping Eebellion, though 

dav StiU, photc^aphs oommemOTatu^ that penod (1864) h^ 

Ze into hi.V»M»ion, and dnrtog tie 

”“t S the l.t .»d Itad (now mth and 1^) Bain.to, toa 
ton China adorned, »ith thoae fcoin other oampaigne, to* ^ 
the Baluch Brigade Mess at Karachi. Army reorganization ^h^ 
brok^ up that Lss, but had only added lai^k to the 
Brieade- for the 129th Baluchis had not only been the first Indian 
regiment to enter the trenches in France against the Germans, bu 
dso the first Indian corps to a sepoy of which the Victoria Cr^s ^ 
been awarded. General Sir James Wfflcocks, who commanded the 
Army Corps, has suggested that the motto “Primus in 
Europi ” be given to the 129th, just as “Primus in Indis was 
assigned a century and a half ago to the 39th (now Dorset) Be^ent. 
Chinese Gkirdon might almost have suggested Primus in Sinis. 

The Chaieman (,Sir Thomas Hddich) said that Sir Henry T.otter 
had given them an exceedingly useful resume of the history of a 
little-known part of Eastern Turkistan. Such a concise account of 
what had occurred in those regions was very much wanted. But 
their President had been a fittle too modest. He did not say that 
the results of his first geographical efforts in that part of the world 
showed us how exceedingly ignwant we were of everything which 
existed beyond the Himalayas at that time. In fact, our ^orance 
then was something almost pathetic. He remembered very well 
hearing two distinguished Generals talking to each other about regions 
beyond the Himalayas, and, one was suggesting scane interference 
Vrith A^anistam The oihw »e|i^ our Mend the 

Swat Of Yarkand say to thatF' ■ & was young at the time, 
he knew that there was no potentate in Asia called the Swat (laugh- 
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ter), and that Yarhand -arid Afghanistan had no sort of connection 
with each other. But at that time they did not know where the 
Oxus started, or even where it ran. It was Coionei Trotters i>re- 
iiminary work with his native surveyors which first started fuller 
explorations and surveys. Now we had not only got a very fair idea 
of the geography of that part of Central Asia, but had actually con- 
nected the geodesic trianguiation of India with the triangulation of 
Russia across the Himalayas. The work Sir Henry accomplished on 
that occasion was considered so excellent that he received the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Geographical Society for it. 

To him the great interest of those regions was more or less his- 
torical. The Pamirs were flanked on three sides by countries which 
were the home of Buddhism. It was to him a curious fact that 
although Buddhism arose in India it flourished very naueh more in 
Central Asia than it ever did in India. They were no doubt familiar 
with the results in main outline of Sir Aurel Stein's late explorations. 
He had found that in the early centuries of our era not only was the 
desert extending east from Kashgar sprinkled more or less with 
flourishing towns,* but that almost every town held some Buddhist 
shrine which was an object of pilgrimage. Extending right across 
the desert were hospitable caravansaries where pilgrims could stay 
and get relays of post-horses. This was before the sand waves 
enveloped these regions. Sir Henry had mentioned Lake Lob Nor, 
which undoubtedly was the basis of all the prosperity of that great 
region. It was a remarkable instance in the world’s geography of 
the dependence of a huge tract of territory on a shifting lake which 
has not entirely disappeared even now, but has greatly changed its 
position. 

It was through that region that early Chinese pilgrims sought the 
way to India. We had the story of the travels and sufferings of these 
extraordinary people, and by following the lines of route they had 
taken we had traced their places' of pilgrimage, and had been able to 
follow with some understanding the pathetic accounts of their troubles. 
Huge dragons were said to sit on the mountain tops and throw down 
on them avalanches of gravel and stone, and they saw great and evil 
portents in the sky. Then fallowed in these delightful 'records naive 
expressions of wonder at the beauty and richness of the Indian plains. 
What was said in relation to geographical facts had been shown 
by the scientific investigations of our own day to be substantially 
true. The pilgrim tales of the shrines they visited, which for a very 
long time were regarded as probably apocryphal, had turned out to 
be substantially correct. The shrines are there, but they are under 
the land. 

Sir Henky Trotter, in responding to a vote of thanks moved from 
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the chair, said he wished to taie the opportunity to refer to the loss 
they' were sustaining by the retirement of Miss Hughes, who had 
been their secretary— a most admirable secretary, from the very incep- 
tion of the Society— and was now about to be married. In their name 
he wished to thank her, and to say how deeply indebted they were 
to her. The members of the Council would back him up in saying 
how deeply sensible they were of the very valuable and useful work 
she had done. They all joined in wishing her a most happy future. 
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BEITAIN^S BUFFEE STATES IN THE, EAST 


At s mseiiag of the Sooie% .m Deaember 5, 1917, with' 'Colonel 
Sir Haiiiry Trotter in the chair, Lieuk-Coionei A. G. Yate read the 
foiiowing paper : , • 

It is only within the last f 0 w'’years kbat British pnbiic opinion has 
realized that the enemy against which the British Buffer State-system in 
the East has been built up and is being maintamed is not Eussia only. 
The present war has ere this demonskrated that to threaten' India is 
open to two great nation^ities — ^the Teuton as well as the Slav, 
Some forty years ago the Earl of Beaeonsfield had to impress upon 
his feIloW“Countrymen that Herat was not the key of India, What 
he affirmed then — viz., that the key of India is held in the capital 
city of the Britkh Empire — ^holds good still ; nay, more, it receives 
added confirmation from the present war. When Eussia was devot- 
ing herself to the completion of the Orenburg-Tashkent and Trans- 
Caspian Eailway rout^, and to the Imtiation of the Trans-Eersian 
Eaiiway which w^ould terminate in *' a Eussian port on the Persian 
Gulf ' ' — as I heard one of the Eussian promoters of that railway say 
at an Anglo-Eusso-French meeting in Paris in 1911 — and, further, 
when she was, with Omsk on the Trans-Siberian Eailway as 
a starting-point, planning and constructing a line which, at Yierny, 
was destined to unite the Turkistan and Siberian systems, we 
might then weO fix our eyes on the Oxijffl, and note every exten- 
sion that brought a Eussian road car railway nearer to the northern 
and north-western frontiers of Afghanistan. We had almost equally 
good cause to keep our eyes upon the Pamirs and Thibet, and to 
watch Eussian movement in the direction of. Kuldja and Outer 
Mongolia. Br. Morrison,* who in Jtily, 1910, was at Kashgar, the 
Chinese city which was the central theme of Sir Henry Trotter’s 
lecture here five weeks ago, bets left us in a few words an outline of 
the present and future of that region which I deem it instructive to 
quote here : “ The two chief routes to Kashgar from Russian 
Turkestan are — ^first, a route available for pack animals only from 
the railway at Andijan by Osh and Guicha, entering Chinese territory 
at Irkeshtam, and thence in five stages reaching Kashgar city ; and, 
secondly, the important cart-road which leaves the Tashkent-Oren- 

^ He appeared in the illustrated papers in November as one of a group of five 
representatives of the Allied Powers who had aetoaled China to declare war 
against Germany* 
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burg Eaiiwaj a few stations north of Tashkent at Kabulsai, runs by 
Pishpek, Tokmakj and Kutemaldi on the Lake Issik-Kul to Isarin, s 
total distance of 544 miles, and then enters China by the Targat Pass, 
reaching Kashgar city in ten stages. All Eussian officials travel this 
way. They can travel the whole way in tarantass. East of Tokmak 
is Vierny, a city connected by cart-road with Kuidja in the one 
direction and with Semipolatinsk in the other. Vierny will be the 
future junction of the Central Asian Eailway with the Trans-Siberian 
Bailway. ” Thus far Dr. Morrison. We cannot yet tell in what way 
the recently-formed agreement between the Ilnited States and Japan 
with regard to China will affect Eussian plans in this part of 
Asia, in which the preservation of the status quo is distinctly 
in the interests of the British Empire. A strong Western China and 
a strong Afghanistan are the bulwarks of the Eastern Section of our 
Buffer-State line in Asia. Whether the self-denying Eussian Socialist 
ordinance of ** no annexation ” is in itself a guarantee to the Celestial 
Empire that in future its boundaries will be regarded as holy 
ground/’ time alone can decide. 

This war has transferred the pivot of Britain’s Asiatic Buffer- 
State system from the Oxus to the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, and 
from the figurative ** Herat ” to the very real Constantinople. With 
that historical metropolis of the Eastern Eoman and Turkish Empires 
as the handle I see the Buffer system, in the shape of a Ian, expand- 
ing, until it embraces the Nile on its right and the Oxus on its left. 
You will allow me to remind you that the motto of “no annexation 
and no indemnity ’ ’ has been adopted only by the Socialist classes of 
Bussia. Their mouthpiece in this country has been Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. Three weeks ago a Daily Chroniole interviewer told us 
that he had it direct from Mr. Henderson that “ the working classes 
of Bussia were convinced that, when the Allied Governments agreed 
to ‘ the old Bussian B4gime ’ having Constantinople, they must have 
secured guarantees in return for the annexation of territory in 
Turkey, Persia, and elsewhere.* I consider myself that Great Britain 

* The Times of December 1, 1917, is enabled, thanks to the indiscretions of ' 
the Bolshevist leaders, to publish “A memorandum summarizing the terms of 
an agreement concluded in the spring of 1916 between Great Britain, France, and 
Bussia regarding the future of Asiatic Turkey. Bussia was to obtain the province 
of Erzrum, Trebizond, Van, Bitlis, and Southern Kurdistan to the Persian 
frontier; France to receive the Syrian littoral ; and Great Britain Southern 
Mesopotamia, with Baghdad, also the ports of Haifa and Akka on the Syrian coast. 
The zone between the French region and the British in Mesopotamia was to 
become the territory of an independent Arabian State or of a confederation. 
Alexandretta was to be declared a free port. P^estine and the Holy Places were 
excluded from Turkish territory, and t<j be subject to a special control in accord- 
ance with the convention among the three Powers. (For others see the New 
Bnrojpe, Kos. 62, 68. A. C. Y., January 8, 1918,) 
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oaBHot pwsibly round oiBE the Buffer system without annexation, and 
I purpose in this lecture to indicate where I think that annexation will 
be necessary. The thousands of millions which we have spent upon 
this war, some considerable portion of which has gone to our Allies, 
Russia included, entitle us to such annexation. If the Russian pro- 
letariat chooses to profess doctrines which I am not disposed to 
dignify even by the term' ** Quixotic/' such profession is not binding 
on the other Allies. Nor will it be binding. From certain points of 
view we are distinctly indebted to the Russian Revolution, but those 
points do not include the Bolshevist. I myself reserve my regard 
for two names— (1) Prince Youssoupoff, who, as Count Seumarokoff 
Elston, studied for some years at the University of Oxford, and (2) 
M. Miiiukoff, whose presence in August, 1916, at the Summer Meet- 
ing of the University of Cambridge will not have been forgotten. 
Prince Youssoupoff, since he rid Russia of Raspdtin, has retired 
again to private life. M. Miiiukoff, who denounced and dismissed 
the pro- Germ an Premier Sturmer, is the leader of the Cadet Party, 
but can come to no terms with the Extremists of Russia. None the 
less, he asserts his opinions stoutly, and makes his influence felt. 
M, Maklakoff, the Russian Ambassador at Paris, a most important 
office at this time, is also of the Cadet Party. The return of 
M. Miiiukoff and his party to power is not to be despaired of. I 
infer from what I read and hear that Cadets and Cossacks, Kal4din 
and Korniloff, may yet set the Colossus upon ii^ legs. 

We have still among us in England one who is essentially of 
the old Russian Regime," and who, under that regime, has been, 
and still is, a respected figure in the history of Anglo-Russian relations ; 
nor must we forget that in the wars of her country those who were 
nearest to her have laid down their lives. Her brother, Nicolas 
Kir4eff, was “ the first Russian Volunteer killed in Servia in July, 
1876. " She commands our sympathies in this hour of her country's 
distress. Servia has been loyal to the Slav cause in this war. Bulgaria 
turned renegade. If you have not read in the New Europe for 
November 15, ** How Austria-Hungary treats the Jugo-Slavs," ri^ad it, 
and then decide in your own minds whether Servia or Bulgaria chose 
the worthier cause. Neither Belgians, French, nor Armenians seem 
to have experienced treatment so fiendish as that meted out to the 
Servians. History records nothing more diabolic even in the Thirty 
Years’ War, when, to quote Gardiner, Soldiers treated men and 
women as none but the vilest of mankind would treat brute beasts," 
and “ outrages of unspeakable atrocity were committed everywhere." 
The Jugo-Slav revenge will be to block the Drang nach Osten, and it 
rests with the Allies to see that this revenge is complete. That Greece, 
ignoring her obligations to -Britain, France, and Russia, would '' rat " 
to the Teuton was not foreseen. Russia, as a matter of fact, when she 
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helped to emancipate Greece, created a new candidate for Comtanti- 
nople, and Berlin did the rest. However, Greece is now, for the 

time ati least, herself again. ... . 

' :':The fallacy of opinions put forward about , Bnssia since this war 
began defies comment. The Times, which was far from guiltless, 
candidly confessed its fault, six or seven months ago, in tliese words : 

Two months ago we were most of us acclaiming the dawn of a new 
era in Bussia with almost as much enthusiasm as Charles James Fox 
showed at the fail of the Bastille. ^ How much the greatest event is 
this that has ever happened,' he said, ' and how much the best!’ 
Seventeen ears later Fox died at the head of a Coalition Ministry, 
forced to combat the forces bom of tbe revolution that he had wel- 
comed ; and doubts have already dimmed our faith in Bussisn redemp- 
tion. ” That is answer enough for all the ignorant hallucinations of a 
sentimental school, not of thought, but of dreams,* Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson commences an article in the Contemporary Review for 
April, 1917, entitled “The Bayspmig in Bussia,” thus: “Never 
has a revolution been so happy in its opportunity. ” . I must ash 
you to look at . Bussia at this moment, and then form your opinion 
of Mr. Nevinson 's judgment and of that of the Editor who com- 
mitted his Beview to such undue optimism, inspired solely by 
Radical and Socialist sympathies. If you would set against this 
sound Liberal views in regard to Austro-German ambitions, study 
Mr. Wickham Steed in the Edinburgh Beview for October last, who 
there argues that the test of the political victory or defeat of the Allies 
will be “ the extent to which they are able to create in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe a chain of independent or federated national 
States, whose vital interest it would be to resist German political 
and economic hegemony.” I myself consider that that is only one, 
although a most crucial, test of our Buffer system. I propose to 
indicate others in the course of this lecture. Mr. Lovat Fraser, a 
member of this Society, tried in May, 1917, as the mouthpiece of one 
of Lord Northcliffe’s organs, the Daily Mail^ to persuade his fellow- 
countrymen that British iaroops in Macedonia, Palestine, or Mesopo- 
tamia were thrown away. The Temps promptly replied that General 
Sarrail s army had saved the situation in the Mediterranean. Meso- 
potamia and Palestine can now speak for themselves. Whether and 
where Generals Allenby and Marshall will, if ever, join hands is little 
more than guess-work, Damascus oar Homs are likely points. The 
Turks may be expected to concentrate near Aleppo or Adana. On 
the other ha^nd, Armenia and the Caucasus may call upon our army 
of the Tigris, ^ The latest suthoritaMve intelligence that I have says : 

' ^ Messrs. J. W. MSfCkMl, Saritofc, Geoffirey Drags and Stephen 

Gmham, net to mention fair enthusiasts, hai^'‘ail indulged in laudatory hyper- 
bolic whieh now Itaelt aa abenrd*' ^ 
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‘* T!ie state of the Russian army on the - Caucasus frontier is: most 
unsatisfactory. The only part of it which, apparently, is sure to fight 
against the Turks, is that which consists of Armenians, who have 
already fought splendidly there ; and no wonder, considering' what 
: Armenians have suffered from Turkish massacres.*' Thus Armenia 
looks to us, and just beyond the Caucasus lie the Kuban, Terek, and 
Don Cossacks, the followers of that loyal Russian subject, General 
KaMdin. I invite you to consider what the Chiefs of the Allied 
Military Missions meant,* when, by order of their Governments, they 
informed the Russian General Ste^ that “ any violation of the treaty 
by Russia would have the most serious consequences." It must 
mean that they will not desert the Russians who are loyal to the 
treaty. We can get into touch with Kal4din through the Caucasus, 
and I counsel the Cadets to keep a stem grip on Alexandrowsk and 
Archangel. The Allies may have to save Russia from herself. In 
the sixties of the nineteenth century Russia occupied Kuldja during 
the Taiping rebellion. In the twenties of the present century China 
may return the compliment by occupying Russian Turkistan. The 
United States and Japan can, and doubtless will, keep Siberia in 
order, and the Siberian railway in working order. 

My thoughts had led me thus far when last Saturday's papers 
brought me the views of the Rumanian General Iliescu. I admire 
greatly the breadth and farsightedness of his grasp of the possibilities 
of the future. Tlie role of our army of the Tigris seems settled, 
and we need not despair of Southern Russia and the Black Sea. 
Persia must be kept open for through traffic from the Persian Gull 
to Trebizond, Tiflis, Batouin and the Cossack regions. Of Afghanistan 
I premise nothing; but it may be that the Amir Habibullah Khan 
may, at a crisis, use his military power to some purpose. Our entire 
Buffer system from the Balkans to Baluchistan is in the melting- 
pot, and we wish it to solidify into a good line, both of communica- 
tion and defence. I hope we can strengthen our army of the Tigris, 
and I see no reason why the twentieth century should not see revived 
the days of Christie, Lindsay-Bethune, and Hart — the British officers 
who made the Persian army of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Early in the present century our Foreign Office, then presided over 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, obviously had an inkling that some 
new danger threatened our position in the East, but some time 
elapsed before the " man in the street " understood what that danger 
was. Sir Edward Grey, now Viscount Grey of Fallodon, continued 
Lord Lansdowne *s policy and conoludted with Russia the Agreement 
of 1907. It is always understood that Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
and Lord Carnock (Sir Arthur Nicholson), who for eleven years past 
have between them monopolized the post of Permanent Under- 
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■ X t Qtat* ter Foreign AfEairs, were fully alive to the serious 

natee Of Germ y ^ .. q t ^ 

Bub]ect which appeared in the Journal of the Eoyal 

uSed SSrinstitution for February, 1916. That article traces 
U^nited Sew t,ro-German conception of Asiatic conquest or con- 

rilciSntCwe^^^^ the instability of political relations 
between State and State. Apropos of that. Lord Bryce wrote to me 
in March, 1916, a letter which he now kindly authorizes me to quo 
What he wrote is this: “Nothing is of more 

the habit politicians and journalists have of assuming that the pre- 
sent political relations of States will last. Your article brings ou 
with Lgular force and clearness how often we have gone ™g by 
such assumptions. Few, if any, statesmen have escaped doing so. 
The same error is likely to be repeated at the end of this war. You 
are right in thinking that Constantinople ought not to be given to a 
Great Power. Unhappily it seems to have been already promised^ 

We are given tbe clear warning that Constantinople should be 
mven to any one Great Power, and, further, that at the end of this 
war statesmen will be liable to forget that political relations will 
not last,^’ just as they have done before. I have quoted the la^ 
Admiral Mahan’s opinion about the Black Sea and its outlet Straits 
so often that I gladly now tell you instead what Lord Eedesdale 
Further Memories,” p. 274) thought of their cession to a great 
Power: Only think what it meant: the Black Sea changed 

from the position of an inland lake; access to the Mediterranean 
through the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles; the 
potentiality of a huge navy ready to dart out upon the world 
from hidden and unapproachable harbours; a strategic base from 
which to attack all the maritime powers of Europe.” That is 
Lord Eedesdale ’s view. Under the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) the navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean was to be coined to French, Eussian, 
Spanish, and Italian ships. These are facte which enjoin upon our 
statesmen caution, and amply endorse Lord Bryce’s warning that, 
at the end of this war, statesmen may forget that political relations 
do not last. Our journalists, notably The Times and the Spectator, 
signally forgot it three years ago. It was not till Decenaber, 1916, that.. 
M. Trepoff, then the Eussian Premier, announced to the Duma that 
Britain and France had agreed to the permanent occupation of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits by Eussia at the end of the war. Before 
1914 had come to a close the ballons d^essat of The Times and Spec- 
tator were already in the air, and wild were some of their gyrations. 
The Spectator could not make up its mind whether Eussia should 
get at Constantinople by annexing the entire north coast of .^sia 
Minor, or by depriving Eumania and Bulgaria of their strips of Black 
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Sea coast: i am not siarprised that Bulgaria joined Germanj, and 
I am convinced that Bumania found it hard to choose the side that 
it should tahe; but for the treachery of King Constantine’s Greece nO' 
words can express sufficient resentment. Italian ambitions certainly 
complicated,'; matters. The, words of M. BazonofE,, warning Italy in 
1915 that' she might find Dalmatia' not a bridge but a wall between' 
her and the Balkans, are not to be forgotten. What mad impulse 
made our Government offer King Constantine Cyprus ? King Con- 
stantine, unwittingly, by his refusal conferred an inestimable boon 
upon a Government, the foreign policy of which cannot but go down 
‘to history as a failure.* The Earl of Beaconsfieid purposely took 
Cyprus as a tete-de-pont to protect Aiexandretta, the projected ter- 
minus of his Baghdad Bailway, the railway which, I trust, Britain is 
going to have at the end of this war as one of her essential links 
between the Levant and the Persian GuH. It seems from Lord 
Morley ’s “Becoilections ” that the Kaiser, when in London in 1907 
and 1911, befooled our Secretary of State for India. The Times 
unkindly says that it is bravado, not courage, that inspired Lord 
Moriey to refer to this matter now. 

The part which India has played, since the outbreak of this war, 
in securing and improving that Buffer-State system upon which her 
external security depends, csmnot be ignored here. I have studied 
with care the words and acts of the Cabinet in London and the 
Government at Simla, and I have come to the conclusion that not a 
man in authority, since Lord Kitchener left India, had any concep- 
tion what a campaign against the Turks in Mesopotamia really meant. 
We know, from the Beport of the Mesopotamia Commission, that at 
first India was overstrained. She stepped gallantly, just as she did 
in South Africa, into the breach which that Government which 
scoffed at Lord Boberts could not close. The cartoons for which 
‘*F. C. G.” of the Westminster Gazette was knighted seem to 
me to stand now as a reproach to bun. But all the evidence 
proves that neither the Military, Foreign, nor Finance Depart- 
ments of the Government of India had the knowledge that enabled 
them to judge what campaigning on the Tigris and Euphrates meant. 
One ex-Indian General paraded in The Times his own virtue and 
omniscience, but Sir V. Chiroi, our Vice-President, disposed of biin 
in a few lines. He told that General that proof positive existed 
that in 1911 the Headquarter Staff at Simla knew nothing of the 
German danger. I have never fcsrgotten the first German Consul- 
General at Baghdad telling me twenty-seven years ago that the 
British Besident there knew nothing. I thought then that the Ger- 
man referred to Eussian projecte. I was quite as innocent in 1891 

* See R. W. Beton-Watsoxi’s article "The FaOure of Sir E. Grey” in 

the English Review for February, 1916. 
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as the Headqxiftrtei? Sta« St Sitnift ib 1911; but, at all events, the 
welfare of ah Atay and the safety Of an Empire Was not dependant 
upon my incompetence. What convinces nae that neither Simla nor 
the leaders of the British Expeditionary Force at Basra in 1914 
understood what a campaign in Mesopotamia involved is the tehcff 
of paragraph 1, part v. (p. 20) of the Mesopotamia Commission’s 
Eepoi^t. ItniBsthus: 

- and the pagfelbility of its becoming m objective of the 

expedition comtsititiy cifops np iti the evidence befc«-e ns. Ob 
October 8, a week before the e^fpredition had actually left 

India— the Viceroy wfote nhoiScialiy to ihe Marquess of Crewe to 
the efiect that he would he ready for an attempt on Basra ' or even 
Baghdad ’ in ihe event of Turkey declaring war. On Hovember SB, 
the day after Basra was occupied by Genera! Barrett's forces, Sir 
Percy Cox, the Indian Government's PoHMeal Bepresentative in 
Mesopotamia, telegraphed to the Viceroy : ' With General Officer 
Goinmanding, I have been studying topographical details bearing oh 
ah advance to Baghdad, in case such an advance should -he decided 
upon, ’ and he proceeded to outline a reasoned proposal fcff ah advance 
on Baghdad; While three days later, on November 26, the Senior 
NaVai Officer ih the Persian Gulf Wrote to the Indian Government 
indicating what his requiTeihents in gUnboats Would be in the event 
of ah advance up the Tigris to Baghdad. " 

Thus, befca^ the expedition had started, the Viceroy expressed him- 
self ready for an attempt on Baghdad. The three chief personages of 
the B.E.P. had, the day after landing at Basra, conferred t<%ether, and, 
wilh consent of his military and naval colleagues, the Chief 
Political Officer submitted by telegram to the Viceroy a reasoned 
proposal for an advance on Baghdad." That proposal the Viceroy 
telegraphed to London, whence it was vetoed, and that rightly. 
Neither the Mesopotamia Commission s Beport nor Mr. Lovat Phaser 
in the E'dinh'Urgh Review for October, 1917, remark Upon the signifi- 
cance, of this fact. It was not that officers of the Indian Atmy 
had not visited this country. Witbin my recollection Dr, Bellew 
and Colonels Mark Bell, Stewart, and Sawyer travelled there, 
and an excellent article in the Pioneer of 1882 shows the value of 
the Barun Valley as a means of access, whether for war or trade, to 
Isfahan and Khoramabad. Mr. Grattan Geary, Mrs, Bishop, Mr. 
Dcjttglas Carruthers, Mr. David Fraser, Miss Lowthian Bell, Captains 
Leachtnan and S^hakespear— the knowledge of ail these was at Simla's 
service, nofe to mention the Political Officers and merchants and 
engineers who have been nmning i:p and down the Tigris. And yet 
an advance to Baghdad evoked no misgivings except in London, and 
there in November, 1915, the craving for a signal success somewhere 
silenced caution. Exactly eleven dayfjMcre the hattie of Ctes|ilidto • 
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■ Mr. Asquith rose in the House and used these words: In the whole 
course of the war there has been no series ol aperatioiis more cera- 
fuily ' contrived, more brilliant! j conducted and with better prospect 

■ of- Inaf success, than the campaign in Mesopotamia.” Mr. Asquith 
'had'-to wah fifteen months, while our gallant army, the victim^ of 
ignorance and neglect, fought and endured, before success dawned, 
and as for^ts finality,., Mr. Asquith may “ wait and see.” SpeaMng 
later on the. same evening as Mr. Asquith, .Colonel C. E. Yate, a 
well-known member of this Society, pointed out that India had no 

'Minister of ' Munitions, that the B.E.F. in Mesopotamia had no 
trench mortars or high-explosive shells, and an insufficiency of 
machina guns, and that the troops composing it were as yet inexpert 
in bomb" throwing. He urged that Indian teoops who had undergone 
this training in the trenches in France should be moved to Mesopo- 
tamia at once to train the regiments there and to support Towns- 
hend ’s advance on Baghdad. He further insisted tha^ more recruits* 
and improved recruiting methods were needed in India. We know 
what followed Townshend’s reverse at Otesiphon. The truth began 
gradually to leak out. Colonel Yate warned the House again on 
March 22, 1916. A stone wail would then have been more responsive ; 
but presently it woke up. The Mesopotamia Commission followed, 
and then — ^after a spell of shelving and whitewashing — ail was hushed 
Up. Mr. A. Boddam Taylor told us here six months ago how he 
ofiered the India Office his thirty years’ experience of Tigris naviga- 
tion and was — politely, I trust — ^bowed out. Those who heard him 
lecture also heard him say that the shallow-draught boats sent at the 
outset from the Ganges, Irrawaddy, Nile, etc., -^ere quite useless 
for the navigation of the Tigris. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to point to at least four members 
of this Society who have, since this war began, exercised an influence 
more or less marked upon the events and policy of the time. I take 
this opportunity of dwelling upon this at a public meeting of this 
Society and of expressing a hope that the Society will use the power 
wiiich knowledge gives it with vigour and make its influence felt, and 
not be guided by timid and lukewarm counsels. People want the 
truth. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward Seymour writes to The 
Times for opinions regarding the disposal of Constantinople' and the 
Straits after the war. I can name six books* putting aside Reviews, 
on that topic alone, published since August, 1914 ; but I think Lord 
Bryce ’s verdict puts it in a nutshell — Let no Great Power have 
them. ” When we reflect that the Baghdad Railway and the Drang 
nach Osten are the greatest dangers that have threatened India since 
first Napoleon and Paul, and then Napoleon and Alexander, 110 years 

^ The latest reports TM T4ms»^ Beeeinber 10, 1917) about ‘‘Man 
Power'' m India are satisfactory.. ' ' 
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ago, plaimed the invasioB of India, we leam with surprise that when ^ 
the 'Emperor Wiiliam II. visited England in 19DT and 1911, he appar- 
ently twisted ViscQimt Morley round his little finger. When a- 
Society like ours sees these things, I venture to suggest that it should 
take steps, as its wisdom may think fit, to Instruct the inquirer and 
to denounce the delinquent; Here, at any rate, are two themes that 
invite the thought and pen of members of this Society. The 
kehe Zeitung, in a recent article entitled ** The Road to India, ^ ’ insists 
that there can be no compromise wiih Britain in regard to Germany's 
road to India, and that Germany must have ite outlet on the Persian 
Gulf. Britain has said that Germany shall not have an outlet on 
the Persian Gulf, and Britfidn can best redeem that vow by intercept- 
ing Germany's road at the very outset — -t.a., in the Balkans and on 
the Bosphorus. 

A hundred pens before mine have reviewed the story of ** Russia's 
March towards India," to use the title of the work by Major-General 
Herbert Mullaly, R.E,, which I regard as a trustworthy guide. I 
myself look back to the Treaty of Tilsit of 1807 as a very important 
milestone on the road, and it is on " The Treaty of Tilsit and India 
from 1807 to 184S" that I am to lecture two days hence to the 
Royal Historical Society. I shall not repeat or forestall what I am 
to say there. The names of Pottinger, Christie, Malcolm, Elphin- 
stone, Bumes, Abbott, Conolly, Stoddart, Shakespear, and that 
hardy and eccentric proselytizer and plucky adventurer, Joseph Wolfi, 
recall to us the events which, as Sir Alfred Lyal! says,* " led us, a 
few years later, out upon the wide and perilous field of Afghan 
politics. The possibility of the overland invasion <yf India and the 
question of the measures necessary for the security of our north- 
western frontier, were now occupying the minds of India's rulers; 
and the discussion was beginning that has never since ended. ” That 
was written some thirty years ago, and, as you see, we are discussing 
it still, with this difference: that then a possible Franco-Russian 
invasion had finally resolved itself into a purely Russian menace, 
while now the German has thrust himself in between the other two 
and has invited us to decide which we like best, the Russian pressing 
on a front that extends from the Persian Gulf to the Pamirs, or the 
German pushing his railway from the Bosph(»ms and Levant 
to the debouchure of the Shatt-el-Arab. Thus the Great Powers 
ring the changes on the problem of Asiaiae ambition of which Alex- 
ander, OT someone much earlier, was the pioneer; and thus they will 
continue to ring them. Pins qa change, plus q'est la meme chose. " 
Poss^ly, by way of the next chan^, India will find herself facing 
^e Yellow Peril.'' More lhan a denting ago, when the Shah of 
Persia was obsessed by both Britain smd Eraaice, he found it difficult 
* British Dominion in Indb^^ ihira edition, p. 305. 
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to decide which was Codlia and which was Short*., Russia made up 
his mind for him. While France, in the person of General Gardanne, 
was proposing a joint Frsnco-Russian invasion of India through 
Persia, the Shah noticed Russia scowling at him the whole time 
over his Caucasian' fence;' whereas Britain, represented by Harford 
Jones and Malcolm, held out, with apparent frankness and sincerity, 
the right hand of fellowship. The Shah grasped that right hand and 
held on to it till 1828, when the imminence of General Paskievitch's 
armies exercised the tyranny of force majeufe^ and Persia, much 
harassed, jilted Great Britain and courted the advances of the Czbx,' 
This little story illustrates charmingly Lord Bryce’s caution to us on 
the inconstancy of political relations. 

In my opinion the two great factors of the last thirty years in the 
manipulation of the Buffer States of Asia — viz., Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan — and in a minor degree, Egypt, have been the rise of 
Teutonic inffuence in Turkey side by side with ever-growing Turkish 
apprehension of Russia. The latter has been growing, not for three 
decades, but for two centuries, and such protection from it as 
Turkey has in the past received from England, France, or Italy, 
she has for the future forfeited by her insincerity and ingratitude, 
her massacres of Christians, and her subservience to Germany. 
Still, Russia pushed her into the arms of Germany. Britain 
had no choice in 1882 but to establish a protectorate over Egypt, 
and that protectorate, which we have exercised in a manner 
which I feel redounds gloriously to our credit, has vastly 
strengthened our hands in this war, and will strengthen it after 
the war. Though I hold fast by Disraeli’s Alexandretta-Baghdad 
Railway, I do not forget the opinion of Mr. Douglas Carruthers and 
Mr. Drummond Black — that a direct line from Egypt to the Shatt»el- 
Arab is feasible. Palestine is almost ours. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. Moreover, the friendship of the King of the 
Hejjdz guards that railway on the south . We cannot say what influence 
the visits of bold explorers like Leachman, Shakespear and Gar- 
ruthers have had upon the Arab Chiefs of northern Central Arabia; 
but, whatever that influence, the dogged perseveramce of our race, 
winning the way to victory both .on the Euphrates and Tigris 
‘‘through much tribulation,” has probably opened their eyes as no 
Europeans have opened them since the days of the Roman Empire, 
I do not forget, when I speak of Ihe Turk, that Constantinople is the 
home of the Caliphate; nor do I forget that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has pledged itself, in deference to the millions of His Majesty’s 
Moslem subjects, and, I may add, to those of his Allies, to leave the 
settlement of the Caliphate entirely in Moslem hands. None the less, 
the conception of a Moslem federation under British suzerainty is 
ho new idea, and the validity of the Ottoman Caliphate is contested by 
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indses * But ail evidence— and among many witnesses I 
eompetent ju g . g Mr. i^^is Einstein— engenders 

tot a. T»k ”'>* ‘“I"'* “t 

^ r • oiiATi his own If tlaafc is our con¥icfeion, then we eanpot 

i Td T»to .k»e it; b»., wta„ Sto o, T.uto 

handles that conviction so as to endanger the ® 

takes another complexion. We recall with a smile the visit of the 
Emperor to Jerusalem in m98, and his appeal th^ to Mani|i 
L words • “ Puissent sa Majesto le Sultan ainsi que 1^ 300 millions de 
Mahometans qui v6nferent en lui leur calife etee assurS que 1 
aUemand eat leur ami pour toujours ’’—with a sniile, I »» 
reflect that not a tenth part of that 300 millions has arrayed itseH 
under the Kaiser’s banner, and that the scene oi his dramatic per- 
formance is now almost in British hands. The Kaiser in the role of 
Imperial Patriarch doubtless achieved at the moment un aucces fou m 
his own eyes, at all evente, but to-day the scene inspires 
caricaturist pencU of Punch in the sarcastic despateh. Defend 

Jerusalem at all costs. I was once there myself. At l^t the 
reproach “ too late ” is lighter upcm British shoulders. Neither the 
' tutelary genius of the Kaiser nor the military genius of von Falken- 
hayn, the two influences which spirited away Jamal Pasha, the 
gallant defender (d Gaza in March and April last, seem able to save 
Palestine. Itus possible that the Turk may be now. in doubt whether 
he was wise in letting fear of Eussia drive him into the arms of 
Germany. Stall, my memory recalls a powerful letter — to my regret, 

I have failed to find it among my papers— written by a notable Turkish 
refugee in Switzerland soon after Turkey declared war, in which he 
set forth clearly the reasons why his countary had no resource but to 
court the Kaiser’s alliance. The writer was no adherent of Anwar 
(Enver) ot Tala ’at, but a refuge from their tyranny, and I could not 
steel myself against his facts and togumente. The Turk’s New Year ’s 
gift for 1916 to civilized humanity also recurs to my memory. His 
star w.as then in the ascendant. He proclaimed to Europe, through 
Berlin and Vienna, that Turkey was the independent equal of any 
Power in Europe or the world. 

We are only now arriving at some conception of the inexhaustible 
resourcefulness and unscrupulous ingenuity of German intrigue. In 
that drama the Kaiser has played the leading r61e, witness London, 
Gonstaptinople, Jerusalem, Potsdam, and Athens. Count Bemstorff 
and the apostle of apurloa veraenht merely take a back seat, while the 
archaeologist at Baghdad, ethnolcgist.fn Baluchistan, and prospector 

♦ Vide C. A. Nallins’B “CalifEato’? (Borne, 1917, printed at the Itafian 
Forrign Press),, whose views are supported by the d isting uished Dutch Orientalist, 
Professor Snouek Hurgronje {vide Timea hUera/ry Su^lement, December 29, 
1917). 
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in CMna, all three of whom I met in my kavek, are, mere accessories. 
The system stamps the moral standard# and when brntelity crowns 
duplicity, we, who almost stand aghast at this criminal conlederation 
of two vices— a confederation which we might have hoped to relegate 
tO ' Neronian and Inquisitorial epochs — can only register one, vow— 
and that is, that, if we once swore that * ■ Russia should not have 
Gonstantinople, or India — ^we swear doubly now that Berlin shall / 
be kept at a distance from both. ■ 

When we try to concentrate our minds on the history of this 
Indian Empire of ours, going back, firstly, to the grant of a Charter 
in 1600 k> the company of East India merchant; secondly, to the 
Anglo-French struggle for supremacy in the eighteenth century; and, 
thirdly, to the question of the security of our north-western frontier; 
and, having done that to the best of our ability, let our mental glance 
travel round from the basin of the Nile through Palestine, Turkish 
Arabia, Persia, and Russian Turkistan, to the Pamirs, we embrace 
in our survey at once the territory which in three centuries we have 
won, and its line of circumvallation. Like other nations, we are a 
prospecting, fighting, and trading community. If we have marked 
out our '' All Red Route ” westward from the British Isles, we equally 
need it eastward. It is a serious obligation; for it means our reten- 
tion of Gibraltar and Malta, our maintenance of a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the construction of a railway connecting the Levant with 
the Persian Gulf, and continuing that line from Baghdad or whatever 
point is mc^t suitable, through Southern Persia and Baluchistan k>. 
the Indus Valley and so to -ail parte of India. And the time must 
come when railways will connect India with the Pacific coast of 
China. This is no new story. Britons foresaw it eighty years ago, 
and Berlin has long talked of ** Constantinople to Riaochow.”* This 
“All Red Route” eastward from, say, Alexandretta or Port Said 
to Sadiya on the Brahmaputra, will come into being in the natural 
course of the development of our great Asiatic Empire ; and I need 
hardly add that its permanance pivots upon our good government of 
India, a government which will command the loyalty of His Majesty ’s 
subjects there, and which will be able to look to the Dominions 
Overseas, whether Australian or African, for support. 

Before concluding my lecture, I would ask you to follow me 
rapidly round the ciroumvailation of Buffer States to which I have 
already alluded. Commencing from the East we see China and 
Russia vk-a-vis in Turkistan, The European, as usual, has pushed 
his feelers into the preserves <rf his Asiatic neighbour in the form of 
metalled roads, bridges, and consular agents. The Tashkent and 
Trans-Siberian Railways are, when war and revolution have finished 
th^ir inuings, to meel.at''V^!n^, a'lllMe north of Turkistto; and 
■' ^ Vide BMif O’cstoher The Time$^ January Ifi, HIT, 
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there is no doubt that the loug-projected branch lines from Samar- 
cand or elsewhere to the Oxus will in due course be completed. 
Aighanistan has, outwardly at least, preserved a decorous composure 
during this war. ' We know that one of the. Secretaries of the German 
Embassy at Constantinople, Herr von Henting, has, since this war 
began, spent two years on a mission to Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, 
and China, for the purpose of turning the neutrality of their rulers 
into hostility to the Allies. Turkish emissaries hacked up von 
Henting's efforts among the Moslems. We have heard of Herr von 
Henting 's return to Berlin, and we are in a position now to say that 
he has failed. Not only has China declared war against the Centra! 
Powers, but the United States and Japan have concluded an agree- 
ment which both defeats German intrigue now, and would seem 
to insure China against the machinations of others, when this 
war is over. Afghanistan will continue to be within Great Britain’s 
sphere of influence. It is true that in 1888 and J.878 our countering 
of Bussian schemes agmnst Pej^ia and'^^ moved the Muscovite 
to so intrigue at Kabul that we let ourselves be drawn into the first 
and second Afghan wars; and who can say that we may not be 
tempted into a third? Personally, I hope that Afghanistan will 
gradually allow India to wean her from barbarism. Three years ago 
I pictured the brilliant future of Afghanistan as the Switzerland of 
Asia, and thereby drew from my friend Mr. Ameer Ali a pious prayer 
fervently entreating destiny to protect the Hindu Kush from lugeing, 
tobogganing, casinos, caf4s-chantants, and all such vanities. I almost 
agree with the Bight Honourable gentleman ; but the providence that 
has let loose on man ail the infernal machines of this war will surely 
yield to the blandishments of sport and the pursuit of the almighty 
dollar. 

Persia is quiescent. Six or seven years ago the first authority in 
England on Persia told me that Azerbaijan would soon go the same 
way that went the Persian possessions in the Caucasus ■ after the 
victories of General Paskievitch in to Bussia. L%omme 

propose r Dieu dispose. The Be volutionary Slav repudiates annexation. 
Then let Persia now grasp the opportune hour and reform and organize 
herself. Great Britain requires to develop Southern Persia from 
the naphtha deposits, near Khanikin, right across to the limit of 
the British sphere south of the Herat-Mashhad road; nay, I think 
I should say, to Zulfikar, the western terminus of that Busso- 
Afghan frontier which we demarcated, after two years of blended 
amenity, hostility, and diplomacy (which last title covers all the 
other vhtues of negotiation) from the H^.rud to the Oxus. General 
f^^:s%htedn^,■ however, see, that Persia may 

^come an active instrument in saving Russia from herself, and 
Rumania and the Allies from a breakdown m this quarter. Turkey 
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lias been ‘‘ the Siekmaa'* for a century, and Pereia m exfremlt for 
tbe same period* To-day they typify tbe old maxim Wbile there is 
life there is hope,'’ at any rate- fear Persia. 

When it comes to the great tract, largely desert, stretching from 
the -Shatt-el- Arab to the- Suez Canal — ^we know that the British- 
Asiatic Empire cannot fulfil Wrolerunless Britain is mistress of it. 
In my opinion, at or near Aleppo two of the greatest railways of the 
world, and those chiefly under British administration, will meet. 
The one will come up from our Union of South Africa, following the 
long-talkad-of Cape-to-Cairo route, and the other will come from the 
Far East. I will again avail myself of Lord Bryce's advice when he 
wrote : I should not, if I were you, dismiss the idea of a British Pro- 
tectorate over Palestine. It would involve less risk than one over 
Alesopotamia ; for we hold the sea. Cyprus, as you say, may have 
its use. " I do not myself see how we can abandon either Palestine 
or Mesopotamia, The memory of that fine soldier * Sir Stanley Maude 
is enshrined in the latter, and the defence of Kut-el-Amara, by 
Ceneral Townshend, will long live. The memory of the gross 
ignc^aoce and incompetence which have deluged the Mesopotamian 
sands with blood, will not be washed away by that blood. It would 
seem to be in a deluge of blood — ^British, Armenian, and Syrian— that 
the Zionists are to return to the land which gives them a name. All the 
traditions of the Holy Land seem to me written in blood and tears. 
The Prophets of the Old Testament, the historian of the Siege of Titus, 
Josephus, and the Chronicles of the Crusades, tell the same story. 
When General Alienby leads British troops into Jerusalem, he will be 
the first Englishman to do so since Eobert of Normandy, in 1099. When 
he led his army along the sands, fianked by his fleet, to Jaffa, he 
marched to meet the footsteps of Eichard Coeur de Lion,t who, in 
1191, moved south from Acre to Jaffa, flanked also by his fleet. What 
the highly trained “ Turcopoles " of the Hospitallers and Templars 
did for Eichard, our no less thoroughly trained Yeomanry under 
Chetwode have done for Alienby. It is a glorious thing to have 
crowned the achievements of Eichard Yea and Nay, and that gallant 
Knight Sir Edmund Alienby may well be a proud man to-day. We 
have, above all nations, a prescriptive right to hold Palestine,r and no 
nation is better qualified to do justice alike to Moslem Mid Jew than 
the one which rules over millions of both.J 

We have fought and are fighting in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, 

^ I, six or seven months ago, drew the attention of the Central Asian Society 
to the fact that the initial ** M was of good omen for the British Expeditionary 
Force in Mesopotamia, and now the mantle of Maude has fallen upon Marshall. 

t See Oman's History of flie 'Art, W^:'ha'-the Middle Ages." 

f Vide Bight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali*s letter in the Nation^ November 24, 
1917 . / 
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' in.' the, Madite^ asd in Macedonia, as surely for cause 

of Right and . Empire ^as elsewhere, and what The Times LitemTy 
Supplemefitj in a very Bne leader entitled How it will strike 
Posterity,’*' said .a month ago, may well set a coping-Itone npon 
this address. It is this: ** We would not have later generations 
know the whole agony of our own unhappy day. They will read 
of brave and wonderful deeds on land, on sea, and in the air, 
and of the brave and wonderful suffering and endurance of soldiers 
and sailors and airmen ; but not even the numerous records of 
this generation will preserve the complete picture of that courage 
and endurance, or of the brave and noble spirit with which stricken 
wives and mothers, worthy of the men they loved, are bearing a 
burden not the less hard because it is common. We hope to save 
posterity from the terrible knowledge of what such sufferings are; 
but we trust that some of the simple and natural expressions of our 
sorrow which will go down to them will help them to understand 
something of the price at which their and our freedom is being pur- 
chased. We, who know, hope that what will strike a happy and 
unknowing posterity is not the glory of the coming victory, but the 
faithfulness untcy death which is cresting it, and the awful respon- 
sibility of those who bring upon the world such things as are happen- 
ing to-day.'' 

Whether we turn to Sir Horace Smith-Borrien — ^the hero of the 
retreat from Mens — addressing the boys at Bradfield College, and 
insisting that our splendid Public Schools must go on as they have 
begun to the end; or to Mr. T. B. Page in The Times (December 4) 
contending that the very blood of those fallen cries out against pre- 
mature peace; or to Greneral Sir James Willcocks' tribute in verse 
( Blackwood f December, 1917) to the Indian Army in this war, the 
same spirit inspires all, and that spirit inspired Shakespeare 320 
years ago. Vide “ 1 Henry VI., Act V., Scene TV. : 

“ Yorh Is all our travail turned to this effect ? 

After the slaughter of so many peers. 

So many captains, gentlemen and soldiers, 

That in this quarrel have been overthrown 
And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 

Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace 

The Chmkman said that, as he had anticipated, they had had an 
interesting and instructive lecture, and the lecturer had raised many 
point® of great importance. Among other things, he had said that 
it was the duty of their Society to instruct inquirers and denounce 
delinquents. So far as the first part of this view of the functions of 
the Society was concerned, be was in the fullest harmony with Colonel 
Yate. There could be no doubt that this was one of the most 
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Importaai duties of tlie Society. But he could not associate himself 
with the other Tiew, tlmt they should denounce deiinquentg. He 
thought that might be left in the hands of others. It was ^eir duty 
to look upon the course of events straightly and dispassionately on 
all sides, rather than to sit in judgment upon the acts ol poHtieians 
« generals who were not • there to answer for themselves. That, at 
least, was his personal opinion as Chairman of the Society. 

The lecturer had alluded very prominently to the constant changes 
in the political situation ; and he could conceive of nothing more trs^ic 
than the' contarast between what was expected, of Bussia three years 
ago, when she was sacrificing hundreds of thousands ol lives on the 
Eastern front in order to protect us on the West, and what was 
happening to-day. There was no doubt that their action in the early 
months of the war had a very great deal to do with our success in 
staving ofi invasion at the time when it seemed most possible. Bussia, 
in those days, was to be the steam-roller to crush its way to Berlin. 
To-day Bussia found herself in a pathetically feeble state. We all 
hoped, however, that things would turn out better, and that we might 
in a few months again look to Bussia for assistance. Meanwhile we 
ought to be grateful that America had come to our aid, and to be 
resolved to contribute to the national determination to continue the 
good fight. Another contrast was supplied by the public attitude 
toward the Prime Minister. A few years ago he for one looked upon 
Mr. Lloyd George as an enemy of the British nation ; to-day most of 
us looked upon him, if not as the saviour of our couniary, certainly 
as one statesman in whom we all had the most implicit confidence. 

The lecturer had alluded to the possibility of our exercising a 
Protectorate over Syria and Mesopotamia. The remarks in the paper 
thereon reminded him of the old recipe for making hare soup : ** First 
catch your hare. ' ' It was true we had conquered a portion of Palestine 
and the greater part of Mesopotamia; but on the other hand we had 
to remember that the enemy had taken possession of nearly all 
Belgium, a big slice of France, Poland, Serbia, ^d Montenegro. We 
fully intended that they should not stay in any of these quarters ;.but 
he had no doubt that the foe argued in the same way as to our acquisi- 
tions in the Middle East. Nor was the question of Palestine so 
simple and plain as it might look. The French had had their eye on 
Palestine and Syria ever since the days of St. Louis, and they would 
like to have a say in the matter. Then, again, the long-cherished 
aim of the Jews to recover the Holy Land had to be considered. The 
fact was that the question was very complicated, and until the war 
had made further progress it seemed premature to discuss what was 
to be the fate of Hie various countries held by conquest. 

Sir Edwin Peabs said he hiad listened to the lecture with very 
great pleasure, and on many points had to bow to the superior know- 
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ledge of Colonel Yate. But on one subject be did profess to know 
something. . He had lived for up wards, of forty years in Constanti- 
nople, and had clmely followed the discussions as to the future of 
that city. When it .was Announced in the Duma a year ago that an 
agreement existed between the Allies under which Constantinople, 
under certain conditions, was to be handed over to Russia, ha for one 
did not believe it. At the time he was in Washington lecturing, and 
before a very large audience explained wby be did not believe it. 
He agreed with Lord Bryce, who looked at all these questions with 
the fullest detachment and impartiality that was possible for an 
Englishman, that no great Power ought to have Constantinople. 
When the annouuncement was made the Revolution in Russia and 
the subsequent debdcle had not taken place. But he stated in Wash- 
ington that in the interests of Russia herself he was strongly opposed 
to her ‘possession of Constantinople. In the last forty years Russia 
more than any other Power, more than ourselves and the French, 
had liberated the peoples of the Balkan States from Turkish rule. 
The combined fleets of the three nations gave freedom to G-reece at 
the close of the last century, and later on Bulgaria secured her freedom 
at the hands of Russia. There had been no movement for setting 
free the peoples of the Balkans in which we had not taken part ; but 
throughout those countries Russia had all along been regarded, and 
he believed was still regarded, as the deliverer. Before the war there 
was hardly a cottage in Bulgaria or in Greece in which the portrait 
of the Czar as the great deliverer did not exist. Bulgaria went wrong 
alter the outbreak of war because she was led away by her Austrian 
King Ferdinand, who was acting as the mouthpiece of the aged 
Emperor of Austria, who again had the strings of his policy pulled by 
the Kaiser. If Russia possessed Constantinople she could only have 
access thereto by sea, a distance of SOD to 3^ miles ; the Black Sea 
was so stormy that no navigator would cheerfully transport an army 
across it. The only other way of access would be to march an army 
through Rumania, through Bulgaria, and through whatever State 
might have possession of the Thracian peninsula. If Russia was 
going to do that, and still more if she was going to do what had been 
suggested — ^namely, make a railway corridor through those States for 
passing to and from Constantinople — she was going to alienate those 
States for ever. But he went further. There was not a State in 
the Balkans, with the possible exception of Montenegro, which had 
not aispiratioiis for the succession to Constantinople when vacant. It 
was known that ex-King Tino had strong ambitions to be the successor 
to the Byzantine Empire, and put forward the prophecy current in 
the Balkans for more than three centuries that the successor to the 
last Byzantine Emperor, who met his tierqic death in 1453, would be 
a Constantine married to a Sophia. As to Bulgaria, King Ferdinand 
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was ssM to he fond of arraying Mmself in a suit of clotlaes mad© in 
imitaMoii' piotoes wkiob existed representing the later Byzantine ' 
BmpeiOTS.. Whether this was or was not truei it was imdonhtediy 
the ambition of Bulgaria for many reasons to secure toe gueeessioa 
to .Coostantinopie* He was sure that Bussia, when she r^'wned her 
seme, would not wish to make an enemy of toe peoples in toe Balkans' 
she had helped to reinstate and regenerate, and therefore the wisest 
Bussisns would be oppmed to toe acquisition of Constantinople. ■ He 
once had toe plemur© of discussing this matter fully with M. Miliukoff, 
to whom reference had been made, and who was -toe leader of to© 
Moderate party in Bussia. Sonae tim© ago he (Sir Edwin) put 
forward detailed proposals for making Constantinople and a consider- 
able enclsTC an international city in charge of a Commission formed 
on toe model of toe Commission of which their Chairman was a 
successful member, which for sixty y^s controlled toe navigation 
of the Lower Danube; It should have a certain number of trained 
men for police purposes, but no army, and there should be no fortih- 
cations in the Dardanelles or toe Bosphorus. Through toe Danube, 
the mmt impcartant riv<^ in Europe, would then flow a large trad© 
from Western Europe. They wo^d recall that in his history of toe 
Crimean War, Kinglake showed that the real underlying purpose 
of the conflict was to see whether or not toe navigation of toe Danube 
was to be free, or was to be left as Bussia desired in her sole charge. 
M. Miliukofl told him that he agreed with this proposal, unless as an 
alternative Constantmople was left in toe hands of a weak Power. 
He said that i£ it were, left in toe hands of Turkey, given secure 
guarantees, this would not trouble him ; but their purpose would best 
be answered by giving toe city an mtemationai status. The Bussian 
statesman said that his country did not want the city, 

Eeferring to the recent British declaration as to toe replacement 
of toe Jews in Palestine, Sir Edwin said he was not a Jew, but knew 
Palestine fairly well and sympathized with the desire of toe Jews to 
get there. If the ancient race went back to their Promised Land, 
it would of course be under a constitution under which the rights of 
Christians and Moslems would be securely preserved. He held in 
honour and high respect the enlightened Jews of England, America, 
Prance, and even Germany. In Palestine they might present to toe 
world a model of good government which would practically constitute 
a bond between us in toe West and toe Arab State which would be 
formed, and indeed was already bemg formed to toe east of toe 
Jordan. So far as Jerusalem was concerned he thought ail was well. 
But speaking humbly as a civilian and not a soldier, he must confess 
he was not sure of toe desirability of occupying Jerusalem. He had 
been in the caves under toe city, and he had a suspicion that in those 
caves it would not require a lfiw:ge amount of explosive material tc 
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potamiB, he hoped for the sake m ^ng»a_ 

t ™oS“Srrort;/T^’ “ r 

SrSiiL Str1oiiti» m EngU^ w. should ooo.ide, th. 

SllTao “dtuh E«p» to bo « Egypt. H o» poopk wojjd 
so^regard Egypt it would show that we had moved away from the 
narrow-mindedness which, happily, did not e^sf amongst J , 

had travelled widely, like the Chairman and the lecturer. Those of 
them who had ob|erved affairs in the Near East knew that for many 
years Turkey hadLt been playing the game and that in the interests 
of England her interference could no longer be tolerated^ ^ 

The Chaieman said that thirty years ago when he was m the 
Balkans both the Greeks and the Bulgarians coi^dently aspired to 
fh^ri o. Coost^tmoplo. H. woo hw 

of the Danube International Commission to which Sir Edwin Pea s 
had referred, and he had some knowledge of the great 
arose from such forms of internationalization, 

they formed a little party of eight members, amd that he with the 
ReLh and Eussian representatives anticipated an ultimate division 
of Europe very much on the lines of that which they had seen m toe 
liffew years They foresaw an affiance between thek three countoes, 
and generally wcarked in unison. With regard to Syria om suggestion, 
of wLh no mention had been made that evening, was that it should 
form part of the Egyptian kingdom. This would be nothing new 
beoaule in ancient days Syria often did belong to Egypt, and some- 
times Egypt belonged to Syria. This might be a pwsible solution 
of a problem which they must keep in mind, though discussion at 
present was premature. 

A vote of thanfes to the lecturer, proposed by Sir H. 1, M. James, 
closed the proceedings. 

P S. Since this lecture was delivered I have read the article in 

The Bound Table for December, 1917, entitled Turkey, Eussia, 
and Islam. ’ ^ If the Pan-Turanian movement materializes, it promises 
to set the Buffer-State system in the Middle East upon a new basis. 
Space forbids detail here. Mr. Lloyd George statement of the 
Allies' '* War Aims," as made on January 5, 1918, to the Labour 
Conference, as well as the trend of the Pan-Turanian movement, 
seems, however, to confirm the contention with which I commenced 
this paper, that the pivot of India's Buffer-State system has of 
late years been transferred from Herat to Constantiiiople. A 
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Sfemboul stiii TiirkisF, and a neutralized Bosphorus and Dardanelles 
mean that the (Beriin-Byzanca-Baghdad Eailway) will 

still go forward, though, possibly, under international controls The 
most striking point, perhaps, in this evolution of the unexpected is 
that, after ail, the Russian claim, long put forward, to mould the 
destinies of the twentieth century seems not unlikely,' under the' 
re'voiutionary propaganda of the hour, to be realized. At the present 
moment the statesmen of none of the great Powers venture to impugn 
tl3,e policy which Russian Democratic Socialism seeks to impose upon 
Europe and the civilized nations of the world. The “ Pan-Turanian 
Movement ” is now being further considered in The Times ^ obviously 
by the Round Table writer, in a series of studies entitled ** The Turk 
Militant.-'^. Vide Times of January 3, 5 and 7, 1918. The Bagds^d- 
Bokhara-China extension of the **B.B.B.” has already been adum- 
brated in- one or two previous letters which have appeared in 
The Times, One in particular, obviously written by someone familiar 
with modem German schemes and medieval Asian trade-routes, 
appeared in 1916, if not earlier, and named the Old Silk Road '' 
as the line of the railway by which Berlin hoped to establish connec- 
tion with the Far East. 

A. C. Y. 


Jemua/ry 7, 1918, 
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PALESTINE: ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 

The Chaibmah said that the lecturer that evening, on a most interesting 
subject, was Miss Estelle Blyth, who was a daughter of the late 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and had lived in that city the greater part of her 
life. There could hardly be anyone more competent than she to give 
them an instructive lecture on Palestine. 

Miss Blyth then read the following paper on “ Palestine : its Past, 
Present, and Future 

The future of Palestine and Syria is a problem that comes up for 
consideration from time to time, and, indeed, can never rest until these 
much-tried and deeply wronged countries are freed from Turkish rule. 
This great deliverance now seems to be at hand, and in view of it the 
future of Palestine assumes a definite place in our thoughts as being 
very urgently and very particularly one of England’s responsibilities. 

We shall start from a clearer standpoint if we consider Palestine 
and Syria as being quite distinct from one another. They are so, 
but because they are next-door neighbours, and have been under the 
same rule, they are always spoken of together and counted as one. 
The Turkish Empire has been for so long in a tottering condition that 
any interference with one part of it might well have caused the whole 
crazy structure to collapse — an xmdesirable complication from the 
European point of view. For the purposes of our argument we will 
separate Palestine and Syria as completely as if such division did 
indeed exist. 

The history and infiuence of a land are so largely determined by its 
geographical position and peculiarities that there can be no real discus- 
sion of Palestine, either past, present, or future, without due considera- 
tion of its physical features, characteristics, and relationships. 

Geography. — Briefly, then, it is a small, narrow strip of land 
running along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, dividing the sea 
from the desert. Presenting within its narrow confines geographical 
features as varied and distinct as are the events of its history, 
and containing the dearest shrines of the Christian and the Jew, 
Palestine arises from the abasement of her present weakness, a land 
unlike any other, remaining mysterious, aloof, remote. Geographically 
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it is an .iQsigaifieaat item on tEe globe ; a Mghway along wMeb snoees.: 
swe generations of races, wars, conquests, changes, and gOYernments 
have passed, raising clouds of dust and leaving many footprints, but 
not: ' altering the character of' the road -at all. These all pass, but 
the road remains. Palestine stretches from the mouth of the Iiitany : 
Elver (IJ2® 20' N.) south to where the Wadi Ghuzzi Joins the sea south 
of Gaza (32° 28' N.), and, running south-east, includes Beershebs. 
The configuration of the land is thus exactly what Isaiah describes it : 

A highway out of Egypt to Assyria.” Within these accepted limits 
Palestine is less than one-seventh of the size of Great Britain. 

Mountains.—*' I t is a land of Mils and valleys, and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven,” said Moses. The chain of Lebanon runs north 
and south, Lebanon being divided from Anti-Lebanon by a narrow 
valley. Lebanon belongs to Syria, rather than to Palestine, but from 
this great range— the pride of which is so apparent in the Bible, whiie 
the people of the ian^ still call it " El Jebel,” or The Mountain— 
the four big rivers take their course. Mount Hermon is perhaps chief 
of the peaks in historical interest ; it is 9,2CK) feet in height ; its " lofty 
triple summits” are nearly always under snow, and on clear days 
the view of its majestic heights from the foot of Carmel, looking across 
the Bay of Acca, is indeed a glorious one. Dahr-el-Khotib, to the 
north of Hermon, is actually higher by some 1,300 feet. Sir George 
Adam Smith, in his wonderful book " The Historical Geography of 
Palestine,” very clearly defines the contour of Palestine, giving three 
great mountain ranges — the Western, the Central, and the Eastern — 
whose bold sections and bisections divide the land into " a series of 
four parallel lines or bands running north and south,” and form a 
barrier to the desert, thus : 


Sea 


Maritime Central Jordan Eastern 

Plain Bange Valley Range 


Desert 


The Central Range is the " Mount of the Amorites ” of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. South of Hermon is a high plateau intersected by a 
deep ravine running north and south, which forms the bed of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. The Mountains of Moab, of Judea,, of 
Galilee, though interesting from a Biblical and historical point of view, 
need not be touched upon separately, being practically offshoots of the 
big ranges, as Carmel, with its bold head thrust outward to the sea, is 
a continuation of the chain of Lebanon. Still, there must rise to our 
minds names dear to us from childhood — Tabor, the traditional Mount 
of the Transfiguration, with its steep sides covered with brushwood 
and trees, and its curiously fiat top ; Olivet, one of the hills that 
“ stand about Jerusalem Ebal and Geriizlm, overshadowing Nablous 
(Shechem), both alike beautiful, though so different in character, the 
blessings and curses uttered from whose summits coiild plainly be 
heard by Israel trembling in the valley below^ 
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the cedar-covered slopes of Lebanoa foar rivers , ' 
take tbeir way. Tbe Litany rans west; the Barada (the Abana of the 
Bible) east, enriching Damascns on. its way; the Jordan, rising in 
Sermon, flows south to its end in the Dead Sea ' and the Orontes, 
rising in the upper valley between jihe two chains of Lebanon', flows 
north to Antioch, then, turning west, seeks the Mediterranean. The 
Jordan Valley, aptly named by the Arabs El Ghor,’* or the Depres- 
sion, is 1,290 feet below the level of the Mediterranean; the soil has 
been famous from the earliest times for its extreme richness and 
fertility. Varying from 90 to 100 feet in width, the swift brown river 
runs onward with many dangerous currents, the depth being from 
3 to 12 feet. Snch is the intense heat of the Jordan Valley that the 
ground cracks in the summer, and the natives move their tents into 
the hills; the thermometer will register as much as 118® Hence, 
despite its richness, the absence of life and movement in the Valley ; 
the ordinary work of town and village is impossible in such heat, and 
Jericho to-day is but a small mud village. In the tangled scrub and 
undergrowth along the river-side wild boars flourish, and leopards 
and a species of wolf are found, but rarely. Only two out of the four 
rivers find an outlet, the Orontes ^nd the Litany; the Jordan dies in 
the Dead Sea, and the Barada, perhaps the most beautiful and fertilizing 
of the four, in the desert. 

Lakes. — Palestine has three lakes, all famous. Lake Huleh, the 
“Waters of Merom,*’ lies to the south of Lebanon, where the valley 
begins to sink downwards; in the swamps around its margin grow 
thick jungles of papyrus-reed. The Lake of Galilee, nearly thirteen 
miles long and eight miles across at its greatest breadth, is one of the 
most beautiful of all the sights of Palestine. Deep blue in colour, with 
clear fresh waters full of fish, its appearance is so instinct with life and 
beauty that it is hard to associate with it the treachery of the violent 
and dangerous storms which mar it to-day, as long ago when Christa 
word stilled the waters into peace. “ J ehovah hath created seven seas,’ ’ 
said the Rabbis, “ but the Sea of Gennesaret is His delight/’ The 
Dead Sea lies nearly 1,300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; 
its bitter waters wash an arid shore on which no vegetable life is seen. 
It is the picture of a terrible desolation, of a land under the cursq. 

’ Climate. — Palestine lies in the subtropical zone. The extra- 
ordinary diflerences in altitude and surface characteristics (it varies 
from 1,300 feet below the sea-level to 9,000 feet above it) must widely 
aflect the climatic conditions and the characteristics of the inhabitants. 
The average summer temperature is from 80® to 90®, occasionally rising 
to .100®. The heat is never unbearable except in the Jordan Valley, for 
the stone houses, with their thick walls, are well adapted to keep it 
out. The rainfall is from 28 inches to 32 inches ^ winter has even 
brought 12® of frost, and snow fall% l^ht not every year. In Eastern 
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Palesto,: I belie¥e, tlie diier^^ In feemperattire are mm greater, 
the Eppr heights being co¥erea with snow. The rainy season, roughly . 
speaking, lasts , from the end of NoYember to the end of February; 
*‘th8 former rains ” begin at the end of October, and the **the latter 
rains ” fall in March and April. January is cold and stormy; May 
and October are the sirocco months, to be avoided by newcomers and 
travellers. In Angnst, with the rising of the Nile, heavy dews begin 
to fall, refreshing the land when it is weary. Barley and wheat are 
sown in December, and reaped from AprE to June : millet, sesame, 
figSj grapes, melons, etc., from Angnst to October. The chief grain 
fields are the plain between Lebanon and the Hanran in Syria, and, 
for Palestine, the Plains of Esdraeion and Sharon, districts around 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, and, of course, the rich lands 
east of Jordan. The winds of Palestine are often referred to in the 
Bible. The south and west are refreshing winds, the north wind is a 
storm-bearer. The east wind, the sirocco (for the natives use the 
Italian word derived in the first place from their own « sharkiyeh,” 
eastern), is a malicious wind, piercingly cold in winter, and dry and 
heavy in the summer. The heat of Palestine is largely sun-heat ; on 
the hottest day (not sirocco) there will be a touch of chiU in the shade ; 
and at sunset a treacherous coolness sets in, leading to fever if due 
care is not taken. At sunrise lovely little silver mists rise upward 
from the earth, like incense at the sacrament of dawn. 

Spbihgs. — There are many springs in Palestine, and these, with 
the gracious dews, partly atone for the lack of rain. The hot springs 
at Tiberius (temperature 140® F.) are still frequented as a cure, as in 
days of Herod. Hot sulphur springs are also found west of the Dead 
Sea. Drinking-water is stored in rock-hewn cisterns, with which, both 
ancient and modem, the land is strewn ; when these run dry at the 
end of a long summer following upon a poor rainy season, fever and 
sickness crop np everywhere. In spite of this, nothing would induce 
the Turkish Government to tackle seriously the question of a water 
supply, by no means an impossible one, nor would it allow anyone else 
to do so. Water and fuel are the two chief problems of life in 
Palestine. We discuss every fraction of the rainfall with all the 
earnestness it deserves, for on it, indeed, depend both health and food 
for the coming year ; and the disastrous taxation on trees under 
Turkish rule, and their wholesale destruction, either for firewood or to 
escape the tax, have sensibly lessened the rainfall. The scarcity of 
wood, the difficulty of bringing it fmta long distances in a country 
where roads are few and generahy ba^ and the rise in prices con- 
sequent on these hard conditions^ made this one of the gravest 
anxieties for the future just before ^ wsur t though Cardiff coal was 
ob^nable lattely, it cost 80 5s. AE these things, 

taken in c(m junction with a popularion rapidly increasing through 
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immigratioQ, ' for wMoh no provision was made % the GoTOrnment, ■ 
made tbe qneslioE of one’s daily bread an anxious one. Tbe sifcuatlon ' 
musi be even.' graver now, for trees have, been out down recklessly 
during tbe past three; years, and olive-wood has actually been used on 
the railway |0 . supplement; the scarcity of coal 

FLOBA.----r)espite the dead hand of Turkey upon her, the fertility of 
Palestine is as amazing as it is great. Everything grows' out in the 
open and, as 'It seems to us, under conditions that, ought to prevent any 
self-respecting vegetable life from attaining maturity. The land, alter 
yielding one crop, will be scratched up (for the primitive native plough 
does little more than disturb the surface), and planted again almost 
immediately ; on the hillsides, which look so stony and unpromising, 
every little patch of soil amongst the rocks will be sown or planted, 
and with excellent results. Palestinian vegetables would demoralize 
an English market ; we have cauliflowers that measure at least a foot 
across, and water-melons hardly to be spanned by a man’s arms: to 
this day the grapes of Eshcol grow in clusters from 3 to 4 feet in 
length. We have in their seasons grapes, apricots, nectarines, plums, 
damsons, quince, mulberries, figs, lemons, oranges, prickly pear, 
pomegranates, bananas, and many kinds of nuts; a rottl of grapes 
(6 pounds) costs about tenpence (old residents consider the price 
excessive), and for a trifling present you may go into a vineyard and 
eat &B many grapes and figs as you can manage. 

And what of the flowers ? From the semi-tropical vegetation of the 
Jordan Valley to the English flowers cherished in gardens, practically 
everything seems to flourish. The wild flowers in spring are glorious 
beyond all telling, especially, perhaps, in Galilee, where they have been 
less interfered with. We have anemones, scarlet, white, mauve, and 
pink (many people believe that they are the lilies of the field” before 
whose glory that of Solomon paled), hyacinths, ranunculus, narcissus, 
honeysuckle, daises, buttercups, cistus, cyclamen, irises, black arums, 
broom, mandrake, oleander (rose and white), thrifty hyssop, orchises, 
asphodel, acanthus, vetches of many kinds, unseented violets,. roses, 
speedwell — all these, and many more whose names elude me now, grow 
wild in Palestine with a profusion that no words can describe. Besides 
these, which we may term native to the land, most English flowers 
flourish in gardens with a little care : cowslips, daffodils, primroses, 
sweet-peas, pansies (we had some that shot up 9 inches in height), violets 
of all kinds, tuberoses, chrysanthemums, asters, jasmine, heliotrope 
(this grew like a tree, at least 10 feet in height), begonias, geraniums, 
carnations, hollyhocks, pelargoniums, white arums, roses, syringa — 
the list becomes imduly long, but it is not complete. When you have 
lived in Palestine, and marked ite lavish beauty and fertility under 
the most harrowing ill-treatment as well as neglect, you realize 
that such expressions as ** the glory of Lebanon,” “ the excellency of 
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Carmel and Sharon/* mi *' fehe desert shall rejoiee mi blossom as the 
rose/* are no lor&lj fancy o! the poet, no delusion of the o?erfer?li 
patriot, but the sober literal truth. Palestine is still a land of eorn and 
wine.:' ■ We see the surface richness of her, but what of the treasures 
hidden within, ** the chief things of the. ancient mountains and , the 
preciousthingsof ' the lasting hills’*? Moses assured the Ismelites 
that it was “ a good land.** “ Thou shalt not lack anything in it ; a 
land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.** But who has looked for it ? The Turkish Government, by its 
unscrupulous taxation, put an effectual stop to anything like private 
enterprise, and (to give one instance only) when, some four years ago, 
a Syrian found that his little plot of ground yielded oil of an excellent 
quality, he carefully concealed his find, knowing well what would happen 
if the Government got wind of it. 

Fauna. — ^The lions of Bible days are extinct now, but cheetahs, 
leopards, wolves (though rarely), hyenas, jackals, foxes, gaselies, and 
wild cats are found, and bears in the Lebanon. Sheep, goats, and cows 
are plentiful, but small and lean ; the beasts of burden are donkeys, 
mules, horses, and camels. The horses, though small and slender, are 
extraordinarily game, and work to the very end until they drop. 
When a camel falls, and has to be killed, the fellahin eat the flesh and 
consider it a great luxury. Venomous snakes are not very numerous ; 
lizards of many kinds, large and small, chameleons, mantises, locusts 
(still eaten by the Bedouin), scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, all abound. 
One year a particularly rich harvest in the Plain of Sharon was eaten 
by an army of rats before it could be reaped, and the terror of the 
people in face of this plague was intense. A plague of locusts is another 
terrible visitation ; the air is darkened by myriads of them in flight, 
and where they fall not a blade or leaf survives. Amongst birds, 
owls, partridge, quail, hoopooes, jays, swallows, thrushes, finches, and 
sparrows are more or less common. Large flocks of storks pass 
through on theif way south, and I remember once a flight of flamingoes, 
a lovely sight ; cuckoos are occasional, but not common. 

Histoky. — ^We said at the beginning that the history of a country 
was largely determined by its geographical conditions. The history of 
Palestine bears out this statement in a very definite way. It is a 
somewhat tangled narrative of changes and conquests, the early 
records being vague and unsatisfactory in the main, though certain 
periods and facts stand out with distinctness a»gainst the shifting 
background of uncertainties. 

Excavations in Palestine have revealed traces of prehistoric 
dwellers in caves and huts whose implements were fashioned from 
bone. The skulls and bones of these people are akin in some instances 
to the modem natives of Palestine. A land of many tribes and petty 
kingdoms, with their perpetual wars and ineffective treaties, each one 
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striving to get the upper hand by guile if not by force, it is difficult to 
form a distinct historical idea of it from the confusion of battle ever 
waging amongst these tribes ; and when out of the vagueness of these 
shifting periods arise the Hyksos, the invaders of Egypt (1700 b.c.), 
they present a greater definiteness of outline which we welcome. The 
hand of Egypt lay heavy on Palestine for many long years, some of 
the Kings of the land even being appointed by Pharaoh, to whose 
power they appealed for help, vindication, or protection in their con- 
stant internecine wars. 'Seti I. (1320 b.c.) led an expedition into 
Palestine ; but the power of the Hittites (from Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia) was gradually building itself up in the land, and 
Rameses II. (1300 b.c.) by a treaty with them renounced almost all 
the Egyptian holding in Palestine, Egyptian supremacy revived 
under Rameses III. (12004169 b.c,), but fifty years later the Assyrians 
under Tigiath-Piieser swept away in their rapid encroachment the 
landmarks of the Egyptian and the Hittite suzerainty. Those periods 
which are immediately concerned with the Bible possess, of course, the 
chief interest for us. Palestine, divided into a series of small king- 
doms ever at variance with each other, was in a state which rendered 
it peculiarly open to foreign access and conquest ; and amongst these 
petty tribal kingdoms the Hebrew invaders out of Egypt made a firm 
place for themselves, aided, no doubt, by that learning of the 
Egyptians which they brought with them in the formation of an 
ordered communal life. They took deep root and spread abroad, and 
in the interval between their entry under Joshua and the day of the 
Messiah Whom they rejected, theirs was the history of the land. It 
is strange that, with a mass of tradition and the work of scribes, the 
political records of the Jewish Monarchy are yet so slight. Taking the 
books of the Old Testament which are concerned with those years 
merely as historical records of the kingdoms, we are struck by the 
prominence given to the personal character and life of the King, and 
by the correspondingly scanty attention paid to the country and its 
foreign policy and relations. We are told, for instance, of Solomon’s 
wisdom and of the fleet that gathered riches from all lands, but we are 
given no details of his policy, home or foreign, which seems to have 
been governed largely by a commercial spirit. Thus the records of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah are chiefly the records of the life and 
deeds, good or bad, of each king and the never-ending struggle between 
the hierarchy and the monarch. The kingdoms, which lasted, roughly, 
from 1075 b.c, to 597 b.c,, drew to their dishonoured close : the 
kings went into exile and the people were dispersed, never again to be 
gathered in one. “ Other lords have had rule over us,” was the bitter 
lament of the prophet. The people, who had rejected every chance 
over and over again, were left to stru^le as they might against the 
overwhelming pressure of outside forces* 
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>Eor :as the miglit of Israel, religions ani political, waned, ■ other 
iD'fliiences had strangtheiaed in - Palestine— Babylonian, Chaldean, 
Assyrian* The growingpredominanee of the. latter power swept Pales- 
tine throiigh a , series of mighty changes during a period of some BOO 
years. Warfare decimated the population, and the contnerors' brought • 
in their own. countrymen to fill the empty places. The social, religioiis, 
and' national life of the Jews was broken up, an exhausted people lay at 
the foot of an iron conqueror, and during the period of acquiescence 
that followed on submission the Jews absorbed the invaders after a 
fashion peculiarly Jewish* The kingdom of Israel came to an end 
about 722 b.c,, whilst that of Judah lasted some 130 years longer. A 
number of Jews returned to Palestine some fifty years after the Great 
Dispersion, under the favour of Cyrus, though they “ came back, not to 
a kingdom, but to a Tnsdineh or district (and city) of the Persian 
Empire.” (G. A. Smith, Jerusalem/' voL i., p. 880.) Palestine was 
practically a Persian province until the overthrow of the Empire by 
Alexander the Great (383 b.c.). After his death the Ptolemies in 
Egypt and the Selucidae in Northern Syria contended for the pos 
session of Palestine, and a time of great misery followed for the Jews, 
culminating in the plunder of the Temple by Antiochus IV. His cruel 
persecution goaded the Jews into rising, and the priestly family of the 
Asmonean Mattathias led the revolt, which for a time was successful. 
Judas Maccabaaus, the son of Mattathias, founded the Asmonean 
Dynasty, which lasted until 34 b.c., when Herod the Great, an 
Idumean, or Edomite, by nationality, and Roman Prefect of Syria, 
murdered Antigonous, and made himself King of the Jews. Under his 
rule Palestine enjoyed some prosperity, and ruins of his magnificent 
buildings yet enrich the land ; but with the death of his son Archelaus 
(a.d. 6), Palestine became a dependency of Rome. 

The New Testament story embraces much of that of the Roman 
occupation of Palestine. The Roman infiuence was very strong, and 
traces of it remain to-day in the wonderful ruins of walls, aqueducts, 
roads, baths, temples, amphitheatres, etc., and in names of places. 
The Gospels are stamped with the irna^e and superscription of Csesar's 
supremacy : Roman laws, money, institutions, customs, officials, appear 
ail through the New Testament narrative. Before the stern onward 
sweep of the Roman Eagles, Greek influences, once also strong, paled 
and dwindled. We may trace the struggle between these two chief 
powers of the West in the Books of the Maccabees and of Josephus. 
Probably the Jews suffered more under their Roman masters than 
under any other foreign conqueror. Fire, sword, and persecution re- 
duced the people to utter misery and despair, which their occasional 
maddened revolts only served to make more poignant. From this 
abyss of suffering the more benefleent rule of Constantine the Great 
and the establishment of the Christian faith in some degree relieved 
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them— &oiigl 2 the Christianity of that day was not too kind in practice. 
Palestine remained a Boman , province from the day when Pompey . 
added her to the Imperial crown 65),' nnti! the Arab Conquest 
m6S€ 

Since 634, when the Arabs swept through Palestine and took her, 
she has been a Moslem country.' Some' four hundred years later began 
the period of oppression of Christians, which led to the Crusades— 
those vain, romantic, fascinating episodes in history ■ whose ' glamour 
affects us even now. The First Crusade (a.d, 1096) was born of the 
impassioned preaching of a monk of Amiens, Peter the Hermit, who 
had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and was half crazed by what he 
saw, and also shared, of the sufferings of the Christians in the Holy 
City. To Mm the aged Patriarch of Jerusalem appealed with tears : 

** Behold how we Christians suffer at the Tomb of Christ for our 
faithfulness to Him ! Behold bow that sacred Tomb itself is. in the 
hands of infidels, who mock its sanctity and our pains! Do our 
Christian brethren in Europe care for none of these things?” To 
Peter also, praying and fasting and mourning over these things, there 
came strange visions, and voices that urged him to champion this 
cause; and so, taking his way home, he preached throughout Europe 
the woes of Jerusalem and the shame of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Pope blessed Ms mission ; princes, knights, and commoners took fire 
at Ms tale; words and deeds mn hand in hand ; and when Godfrey de 
Bouillon — warrior, statesman, knight, and hero — espoused the cause, 
the thing was done. An organized army, under the leadership of 
Godfrey, aided by the first knights in Europe, was to start for Palestine 
in the spring of 1096 ; and during all the winter months Europe rang 
with the clang of arms and the din of preparation. 

Surely no stranger army ever set forth. Men of all tongues and 
nationalities formed it, who Were unable even to speak to each other, 
split up into factions by international jealousies and quarrels, yet 
bound together in some strange way in the bond of a common cause — 
the freeing of the Sepulchre of Christ. By day these men marched, 
and toiled, and fought with strong opposing forces, and by night they 
slept on the alert, never putting off their arms, while at set hours 
heralds passed down the sleeping lines, and cried aloud, “ Remember 
the Holy Sepulchre I Remember the Holy Sepulchre 1” And at the 
cry those grim, fierce warriors awoke from sleep to cross themselves 
and pray that it might be theirs to free that Sepulchre from the infidel. 
Many hardships, obstacles, and perils had to be encountered and 6ver- 
come by the Ivay ; yet each in turn was met and overcome, and at last 
one hot June day in the year 1099 Tancred of Sicily, called the Perfect 
Knight, with the vanguard a! the Orasading army, climbed the Mount 
of Olives, and from there beheld the City of their desires in all her 
matchless charm and beauty, and, beboldmg, they fell upon their knees 
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and wept. Three years had been passed upon the road ; forty days 
later Jerusalem fell before the fierce siege of the CrusadiEg host. In 
rushed the conquerors, fighting down the narrow streets, slaying with- 
out discrimination, mad for the time being with the lust of fighting and 
of purpose accomplished. The Crusaders’ horses trod over the fetlocks 
in blood, and the steep paved streets ran with it. Godfrey, perhaps 
unable, perhaps unwilling, to stem the fury of his men, made his way 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre with a few^ like-minded com- 
panions, and knelt there absorbed in prayer while the grim work of 
death went on outside. By-and-by others slipped in, too, and with 
night the horrid work of slaughter ceased ; but it was resumed the 
next day and for seven days more, until not an ‘‘infi^del” was left. 
Jerusalem was now a city of the Christians, in Christian hands. 

With comparative ease and quickness the land fell under the 
Crusaders* rule, and the Christian kingdom was set up, during the 
eighty-nine years of whose duration Palestine was governed absolutely 
on the lines of mediaeval Europe. Read the chronicles of the day, 
read that strange book “ The Assizes of Jerusalem,” and see with what 
burning zeal and energy the Crusaders set their stamp and seal on 
Palestine. Godfrey hung up his crown in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, refusing to wear a crown of gold where his Lord had worn 
the crown of thorns ; but after him there came Kings who were weak 
or selfish, or both, from whose inert hands the sceptre of Christian 
Jerusalem at last fell in dishonour to the dust. The shameful quibble 
that a Christian need not keep faith with an infidel ” was indirectly 
the means of their downfall, and it led very naturally to their not 
keeping faith with each other, and even to treating secretly with the 
enemy against each other. When Saladin, the righteous-minded and 
upright, arose like a sword of flame, there was no longer faith, trust, 
honour, or courage in the Christian kingdom to oppose to his onset. 
Rotten to the core, even so soon, the kingdom fell by its own hand, 
slain by the treachery and selfishness of the rulers who should 
have been its bulwarks. The Christian power, broken utterly at the 
Battle of Hattin, in July, 1187,, was never again raised to rule in 
Palestine. And yet it is amazing what a deep impress the Latin 
Kingdom has left upon the land — in words scattered throughout the 
language, in buildings whose majestic ruins still attest the skill and 
energy of the makers, in the signs of Western blood traceable to-day in 
the natives. Passing through Palestine to-day, vivid memories of the 
Crusading kingdom accompany the traveller, fascinating and enthral- 
ling him by their romantic glow. Perhaps the strange force of the 
Crusaders’ short tenure of Palestine lies in the fact of their “coming 
to her, not, like most other invaders, because she was the road to 
somewhere else, but because she was herself, in their eyes, the goal of 
all roads, the central and most blessed province of the world ” (George 
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Adam Smitii, ** Historical Geography/V p, 13). The incense ol their 
de¥Otion, so freely offered, despite all faults, lingers yet in. Palestine, 
enriching her history beyond all price, drawing East and West together 
by a common love, and absolving the memory of men— fierce, ruthless, 
unstable as they were— who bore the cross-handled sword through the 
land. Eight Crusades at later periods strove to recover the land, -but' 
in vain ; and in 1517 Palestine fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks under Selim I. The invasion of Palestine by Napoleon lacks 
the shining impress of the Crusaders' devotion and enthusiasm, and 
appears to us in more sordid guise, though, of course, the heroic 
defence of Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, from March to May, 1799, must 
ever be a proud memory for Englishmen. ** Had I but captured 
Acre,’* said Napoleon, years later at 8t. Helena, ‘‘I would have 
reached Constantinople and the Indies — I would have changed the 
face of the world ! But that man made me miss my destiny !” 

Eutube.— W hat is to be the future of Palestine 7 If her past is any 
guide to us in our attempt to solve the riddle of the future, we may 
well come to the conclusion that she can never belong to any one race 
or people after the absolute fashion of other lands. She is a road, a 
highway ; she can be policed, controlled, kept safe and open, made 
beautiful and pleasant, but she cannot become the absolute property of 
anyone nation. She has been held longest in point of time by Turkey, 
whose people are the most mixed and least national of all races ; but 
Turkey has been such a weak, unstable Power latterly that it has held 
Palestine more or less under the will and by the grace of Europe. And 
Turkey, who by its cruel taxation, its insincerity, its injustice and 
cynical oppression, its utter faithlessness to trust, has all but ruined the 
country, has driven abroad the best of her youth, and broken the 
spirit of those who could not escape — Turkey’s fetters on the land 
were broken for ever, we trust, on that glad day when Jerusalem 
surrendered to the British. The question is too wide and too wonderful 
in its illimitable hopefulness for us to do more than touch on points here 
and there ; but it is a very important one, and we cannot keep our 
thoughts from dwelling on it in these days of great and terrible changes. 
For Palestine is no lonely little island lost in the midst of a great sea, 
whose possession is of small moment to anyone ; henposition on themap 
makes her as real and vital a factor in the world’s history now as she 
has ever been. The Bussian pilgrims ardently believe that in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is the actual centre of the 
world, and it is certain that in Palestine, which contains the dearest 
shrines of the Christian and the Jew, and to the Moslem is almost 
equally sacred, are centred some of the chief and most urgent problems 
of the world. There is nothing more alluring and less fruitful than 
speculation on political problems, and as such speculation can never be 
entirely free from controversial bitterness, perhaps we shall do better 
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lo.dwell rather on points whereon all nations and all creeds are at one. 
And we are ail one in our io?e of Palesime, our reverence for her sacred 
past, our firm belief in her sure and glorious fulura We have all 
mourned over her abasement and her miserf under Turkish misrule ; we ■ 
all dears .most passionately that she shall now be raised to her rightful ■ 
place in a cleansed and .liberated world. .How can this great end best 
be attained ? 

■ In speaking of the coming restoration of Faiestine we may not 
overlook the dream of the Zionists for a place therein. English 
sympathies are very quickly stirred by the cry of a people for freedom, 
England, who has sufered so much in her fight for liberty, not only for 
herself, but for the little nations that have turned to her for help time 
and again— England understands the longing of a wandering race to 
have at last a home. Every Jew and every Zionist can now, if he will, 
have a home, and freedom, and utmost liberty of body and of soul, 
in a Palestine that is under the guardianship of Gre.al Britain. 

But a great deal has already been dona by the Jewish race towards 
colonizing Palestine. The Jewish efforts were not always successful, 
and it was not until the immigration of the petty trader had given 
place to the agricultural immigrant that a solid foundation was laid in 
Palestine as a home for the Jewish race— this, be it understood, as 
distinct from the traditional and religious side of the question. The 
British forces have already freed several great Jewish centres — Jaffa, 
where the orange-gardens are world renowned ; Bichon-Ie-Zion, whose 
wine already bids fair to capture a European market; Mulebbis, and 
many others. Between forty and fifty settlements were scattered 
throughout the country in 1914, back to the land ” being the policy 
of the Jewish associations responsible for the development of immigra- 
tion. The only rivals to the Jews in Palestine as colonizing agents 
have been the Germans. Their undoubted influence with the Turks 
has enabled them to claim many fine tracts of arable land — Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Sarona are a few of the many. Happily, this 
dangerous growth will now be checked, allowing a larger scope to the 
Jewish nationalist. 

Ev4iry signpost seems to point to the one end, every argument to 
lead to the one conclusion — namely, that Palestine, which is now 
being freed by the outpouring of English Wood and by the ungrudging 
sacrifice of splendid English lives, shall remain under England's pro- 
tection, and so experience those benefits of English rule which she has 
so long desired. England alone will hold her on trust for the rest of 
the world, Christian, J ewish, • and Mahommedan ; under England’s 
care Christian, Jew, and Moslem will worship in peace and safety ; by 
England every religious and national prejudice will be respected. 
.Mahy voices have 'been raised '& 'favnur.' of Syria proper pMsing into 
Planch keeping, rit s^bnie a. goofc*^4e^, a natural- — solution of her 
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qaesfeioo. Eraace lias long cared for Syria, and Syria for her ; France ■ 
has spent a good deal upon 'Syria one way or another ; there is some-' 
thing cnrionsly aMn between the two peoples, and it is "likely that 
Syria as a whole would welcome French, profeeclion. Syria would 
present a fraitfur field for the exe.rcise of that engineering skill in' 
'which France is so eminent there are great mountains to, be bridled' 
by roads and railways, rivers to be spanned by bridges and harnessed 
for irrigation, valleys and plains to be cultivated for the use of men. 
Thus, in separating Palestine and Syria, as we did at the beginning, ■ If 
France has Syria, Palestine falls naturally to Great Britain. Our 
present occupation of Egypt makes it, indeed, a necessity that we 
should guard Palestine also ; for the desert between is no certain pro- 
tection to either country, and if a Turkish army (which is generally 
destitute of every military necessity except courage) could pass the 
desert with such comparative ease and celerity, what would not he 
possible to fully equipped and organized forces? English rule has 
long been the ardent desire of the Christians of Palestine, and latterly 
even the Moslems have cried out for it openly under the ever-increasing 
weight of Turkish oppression. About a year before the outbreak ol 
war, deputations of Bedouin from beyond Jordan (wild creatures whc 
usually avoid the stir of towns) kept on coming in to ask the Turkish 
Governor of Jerusalem when the English were coming to take the Holy 
City. The Pasha, considerably perturbed by this unexpected develop- 
ment, put them off with specious excuses — there was no answer yei 
from the English ; letters took so long on the way ; they were coming 
soon. Three times these untamed men of the desert came, ther 
ceased, in bitter disappointment. Perhaps they thought that England 
had failed them. What had started the idea no one ever knew. 
About the same time a rumour arose in the city that five Englisi: 
Generals were coming by the evening train to take Jerusalem. Hail 
the city flocked joyfully to the station, many of the Jews even went 
down to Jaffa to view the landing, and when no one arrived the disap- 
pointment was really intense. We may smile at the simplicity of these 
people, but never at the real desire for liberty, the real belief ir 
England, that lay behind it. 

England is greatly trusted in Palestine, for the people have come tc 
understand that all her institutions out there are wholly for theii 
benefit, and mask no ugly political aim or greed. The common saying 
On the word of an Englishman it is true 1 ** must make us prouc 
each time we hear it. English prestige suffered a temporary eclipse 
in recent years, owing, perhaps, to a restrained line of policy that w&t 
misunderstood by those to whom power must be shown in concrete 
form, but it has never been destroyed. The extraordinary joy anc 
thankfulness with which General Allenby and his army were welcomec 
by Jerusalem is a convincing proof of what the people feel fo 
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England aBd, it is more wonderM when we remember that for 
three years they have been snbjected , to bitter and nnscrnpnloms anti- 
English propaganda by the Germans in PalestinOj with no chance of 
hearing even a whisper of the , truth, For many years past the 
education of the land has been almost entirely in foreign handSs with 
the result that there is now ready a generation of weibeducated young 
Syrians, men and women, who know French and English well, who 
(the men chiefly) have been driven by Turkish misrule to seek their 
living in other countries. These will undoubtedly return to Palestine 
with the dawn of a fairer day, and there will be at once a generation 
ready and fit for use. A number of young Syrians have done well in 
Egypt and the Sudan in British Government departments, proving the 
extent of the Syrian’s capacity and trustworthiness under firm but 
sympathetic direction. One important consequence of the quickened 
intercourse between Palestine and Egypt and the Sudan has been that 
the Syrians have been able to see and to prove for themselves the 
benefits of British rule, and to appreciate the immense difference 
between Egypt under the English and Palestine under the Turks. 
For years past the Syrians have said, “ If the English cannot take 
our country as it is, then let them annex it to Egypt, so that we may 
be under English government and protection.” You see, it had to be 
England BomehGm \ 

We may not doubt that now, freed from the long bitterness of an 
unspeakable bondage, and brought under the splendid breadth and 
justice of our Mother England’s rule, which is, of all Western govern- 
ments, that best adapted to Eastern needs, Palestine will become once 
more what she should be, the highway of God. Is she not to us all 
the land of an eternal and infinite promise ? 

Colonel A, C. Yatb said he was no authority on Palestine, but was 
closely interested in the English Grand Priory of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, of which the lecturer’s father was for a number of years 
a Sub-Prelate. He had seen the suggestion made that Jerusalem 
might suitably become the seat of the Court of Arbitration which was 
now established at the Hague, while other writers had discussed the 
possibility of Egypt becoming a vitally central point of the British 
Empire. One of the foremost German writers on German war aims 
had called the Suez Canal the nerve centre of the British Empire. 
Ideas and suggestions such at these could not be ignored. What aimed 
at becoming the power of the age was Social Democracy, pervading all 
nations and leaguing them together for peace, and (what is ruin to the 
human race) subordinating individual talent, energy, and wealth to a 
common dead level of national mediocrity. Were the highest social 
grades going to allow Social Democracy to be the one dominating 
feature in the world, or were they going to set up to it what every 
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grealj poiilical moYement should have — an opposition? He for 'one 
was strongly in favour of an opposition. He was going to suggest in 
connection with the Order of St. John of Jerusalem something' that, 
might appear quixotic, but which, none the less, might take a practical 
shape. He belieYed there was a great possible future before the grand 
old Order, which had been so closely associated with the history of 
Jerusalem. It might be vouchsafed to the Order to become, if on a 
small scale, but in co-operation with other interests, a centre of 
opposition to Social Democracy. Within the last century the Order 
had been one of the great Hospitaller powers of the civilized world, 
and it was so still ; but he was not in the least convinced that this 
should continue to be its main work. In comparison with it the Bed 
Cross was of mushroom growth ; but the latter was a strong up-to- 
date organization, and it would be possible for the Order to hand over 
its Hospitaller functions, in whole or in part, to the Red Cross. The 
Order, which now had its headquarters at Rome, might well be com- 
bined, as it formerly was, under one distinct head, and then become a 
political power, exercising a very wholesome influence. In the old 
days it was an essentially international Order, and its members were 
obliged by their vows to refrain from mixing themselves up in national 
and international quarrels. That was why, when the Guelph and the 
Ghibelline divided Christendom, the Hospitallers were able so long to 
hold Rhodes and Malta against the Turk and protect Europe. The 
anarchy that now threatened Europe was that of which Bolshevism 
in Russia was for the moment the most active apostle. That was a 
gospel that must be taken by the throat and choked. It was deeply 
to be regretted that His Holiness the Pope, as Mr. Richard Bagot 
had ably shown in the National Review, had failed to observe strict 
neutrality, and shown marked partiality toward Catholic Austria and 
partly Catholic Germany. Under existing circumstances, when Italy 
declared war against the Central Powers, the Grand Master of the 
Order, being an Austrian, had been obliged to withdraw to Vienna. In 
the old days the Order held aloof from international disputes. It 
should revert to this great tradition, put aside mere sectarianism, which 
was entirely unsuited to the age, and, by uniting its branches, become 
a strong political power. He wished to add, in conclusion, how much 
he had enjoyed a graphic description of Palestine direct from one who 
knew it so intimately, such as he had never had the opportunity of 
listening to before. 

Mr. E. E. P. Moon said that all present had been interested by the 
new suggestion made by Colonel Yate as to the method of inter- 
nationalizing Palestine. Miss Blyth bad suggested an English pro- 
tectorate ; but we must remember how big our commitments were as 
an Empire, and that internationalization might be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. He wished to express his appreciation of 
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■the brilHant and charming disooiirs© to which, they had fistened* It 
was more than thirty years ^ since he visited the Holy Land; but that 
Tisit led him to be specially interested in what Miss Biyth had told 
them of. the Crusades, in respect to which his memory had recently 
been refreshed by re-reading Gibbon. He could give a very trifling 
morsel of evidence to support her view that there was a widespread 
feeling among the people of that country that England had some claim 
in the Holy Land and would make it good some day. He and his 
companion, for climatic reasons, were travelling from north to south, 
when they encamped close to the village of Hanin, and visited the old 
Crusaders' castle of Snbeibeh. Next morning, about an hour's ride 
from their camp, three rascally looking men dashed upon them from 
behind shocks of corn and demanded their passports. It appeared that 
these were respectively the lindis, the village scribe, and the head of 
the local zaptisehs, and tjaat the report had got about that they were 
surveying the castle with a view to its acquisition, so as to hold it for 
the benefit of the British Empire. 

The Chaibmak said the internationalization of Palestine was tried 
in the time of the Crusades without any very great success. He hoped 
that if tried again the result would be more successful than in the past. 
In reference to Miss Biyth's remarks on the French claims to Syria, it 
was to be remembered that for many centuries the French were closely 
associated with that part of the world. In the first Crusade the leaders 
were almost all Frenchmen, and the last Crusade was participated in 
by Louis IX, of France, known as St. Louis, who was imprisoned for 
four years in Syria, and later on died at Carthage, with the words 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem," on his dying lips. Ever since, the French had 
been keenly interested in the affairs of Syria, In 1840 the English 
took possession of that country from Mehemet Ali of Egypt, and handed 
it over to Turkey, much against the wishes of the French, who had been 
backing Mehemet Ali, Since that time the French had always been 
very active in propaganda in Syria. In the troubles between the 
Maronites and the Druses, the French always exercised their influence 
in favour of the former, whereas the English supported the latter. 
When he had the honour to occupy the latter post, he and his French 
contemporary were good personal friends, though more or less in 
political opposition to one another. Usually when he went among the 
Druses he was received with enthusiasm, but did not have a simih.r 
cordial reception among the Maronites ; while the converse position 
applied to the French Consul-General. On one occasion the Maronite 
colony had a quarrel with his French colleague, and happening to go 
into the country, he (the speaks) was reedived in a most enthusiastic 
way by the Maronites, much to his as^ishnaent. It was their way of 
showing the French Consul they were with him. 
When he got back to Beirut he And the Frenchmen had a good laugh 
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met thBimidmt . It was not long before the Frencli Consul recoverei 
Ms position amongst the Maronites, mA all went well with both of 
them. After all, the prineipal bone of contention between the French 
■mi English representatives in his time was as to who should have the 
; smartest cavasses. ' They were each allowed four of these men, and 
vied with one another in dressing them gorgeously, very largely out' of 
.'their own pockets. 

The rapid survey the lecturer had given of events in Palestine from 
the time , of the Patriarchs called up historical memories, and the 
allusions she had made could be multiplied by the hundred. One 
ourious way in which East and West were combined was that in the 
time of Haroun-ai-Baschid that monarch entered Into communication 
with Charlemagne and appointed him custodian of Jerusalem. We all 
knew the story of our own Eichard Gour-de-Lion, how he captured 
Cyprus and then sold it again to the French, who formed a kingdom 
there. Another curious incident was that St. Louis, to whom he had 
referred, was actually in negotiation as to the disposal of Palestine 
with Hulagu Khan, son of Jenghiz Khan, the famous Mongol conqueror. 
The Mongols were at that time Buddhists, but shortly after became 
Moslems, and the negotiations were dropped. 

The Chairman then quoted the memorandum recently published 
by the Bolshevist Government in Petrograd, dated February 21, 1917, 
outlining the partitions agreed upon by the Allied Powers, under 
which Palestine was to be a protectorate under Eussia, France, and 
England. How far the document was authentic we did not know. 
But he did not think that the Allies would divide the Eastern terri- 
tories in the same way now, having regard to the defection of Russia. 
It was far from easy to speculate as to what was going to happen in 
the future. What might seem to most people the right policy to-day, 
might be impossible or undesirable to-morrow. He concluded by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded by Sir 
Evan James, and carried with applause. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COSSACK 
COMMUNITIES 

Thebe are few terms which, have passed through more evolutionary 
changes since the Middle Ages than the term ** Cossack.” Allow 
me to give you some examples of the difficulties that await the novice 
in attacking this subject. Given a man who goes by the name of 
Cossack, we might find, on inquirihgiTito his orfgrufthat he was a Great 
Bussian, a Ukrainian, a native Mongol, a “ Tatar, a Lett, or a Finn. 
If he has been a Cossack for some generations — i.e., if he can be 
called a ** hereditary ” Cossack — he may, whatever his origin, have 
adopted the traditions of the old Cossack national communities of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Thus, first of all, it must be clearly understood that the modern 
Cossack regiments {voiska) and the historic Cossack national commu- 
nities represent two opposite principles. Yet both of them formed 
ethnically a part of the population of Eastern Europe, though they live 
both there and in Asiatic Bussia. But quite apart from these two, 
groups must be the treatment of the people of purely Asiatic blood 
known as Kirghis-Kaizak and calling themselves simply .Kaizak (which 
in pronunciation is almost identical with the Bussian Cossack — Kazak). 
These Kirghis-Kaizak must not be confused with the Kirghis who 
rightly own this name, and who now live round by Pamir and Alai 
and in the Issyk-Kul district. 

It is therefore necessary to enter into the origin and history of the 
term “ Cossack,*' so as to differentiate these various types, and get 
a clear idea of the present relation of the different Cossacks to oire 
another and to other peoples of Eastern Europe and Central Asia. 

Until quite recently this scientific inquiry would have been rather 
hampered by the policy of the old Bussian regime of not calling things 
or peoples by their right names. Thus, the Turkic nation of the Kaizak 
were given the official name of Kirghis, possibly through ignorant 
confusion with the real Kirghis, but chiefly in order to reserve the 
word “Kazak** for the designation of the Bussian regiments which 
had conquered Asia. Again, the Cossack regiments were not allowed 
to remember their independent national past, and, remain a tool in the 
hands of the Government for the suppression of all national aspirations 
within the boundary of the Bussian Empire. 
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As "'a member of a nation whose feeling of national, indefendence 
was stronger than that of any other unit comprised within the old 
Eiissia I had my first opportunity of meeting the Cossacks as ruthless, 
suppressors of any public manifestation of religious and national life. 
Had my acquaintance with the Cossacks been limited to what I saw of 
them as they galloped on their Asiatic ponies through the streets of 
European Warsaw, using their iron-pointed whips or nahaikas on the 
peaceful crowd, it is possible thak my interest in the Cossack social and 
racial problems might never have been awakened. When, later, I saw 
them in their own territories on the Don and in the Caucasus, it was 
difficuife to conceive that they were the same people who, when sent to 
a far-distant province, carried their obedience to orders to such inhuman 
lengths. Yet another side of the Cossack character, the imaginative 
and exploratory, unfolded itself before my eyes when I saw them in 
Siberia. But it was not until I came to investigate the question of the 
Eastern Turks that I at last understood the profound historical and 
political reasons which led to the origin of Cossack communities 
independently in Europq and in Asia, both of which became subject to 
Bussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

I may perhaps be allowed just to mention that, when visiting 
Warsaw some hours before the German occupation in the autumn of 
1915, I had the opportunity of seeing the Cossacks dnce more in action 
on Polish land, but this time with a curiously reverential attitude 
towards the Polish people, and with boundless courage hindering, 
if only for a moment, the inevitable German advance. 

These personal experiences have in many cases thrown* light 
on difScult points in my ethnological researches. 

History of the Teem, — In tracing the history of the term 
Cossack, ** Kazak,** we can follow the origin and spread of the Cossack 
national organizations. Various theories have been put forward on the 
subject. Erskine,* the translator of ^‘Baber^a Memoirs,’* Sir Henry 
Howorthjt and Klaproth, | think that the term has no ethnic value » 
and is derived from an Arabic word which travelled through Persia 
and found its way to the Circassians of the Northern Caucasus, from 
where it spread to the Turks of Central Asia and to Eussia. Accord- 
ing to these authorities, the meaning of the term is martial man 
leading a roving life/* Against these opinions we have the theory 
of Vdmb6ry* and Schuyler that the word has acquired ethnic 
significance in the course of time, and that it is of Turkic origin, from 
kaz, ** to wander (modern form kez^ kiz)^ and the suffix of the verbal 
noun, ak Another version derives the term from the words khaz, ** a 

* Erskine, “ Baber’s Memoirs/* v., xl See note to p. 7. 
t Howorth, History of the Mongols,*' Fart II., Division L, p. 5. 
k Klaproth, “ Travels in the Oaucsasna/* p. 311. 

§ ** Das TUrkenvolk/^ p. 108. 
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steppe, goos'6/^ and **a steppe orow/^ thus makiB,g it of Perso- 
TurMc origin'i. and , implying tLe meaning **free as a steppe bird/’* 
So, whatever the differenee in detail, it is agreed that the term describes 
a people living a free and wandering life. 

Already in the tenth century the land on the Lower Doq was called' 
Kazachia (according to Porphyrogenitns), and in the eleventh century 
W0 hear from a Persian poet Firdnsi (in his ** Shah-Nameh”) of 
the nomad Kaisak people, armed with lances, and of their chief, 
Kazak- Khan. These Kazak are probably the ancestors of the Turkic 
Kaizak who later migrated to Central Asia, where they still live. But 
it is possible that the term may have remained in Eastern Europe 
from the eleventh century, t though we hear of people bearing this 
name in Eastern Europe some three or four centuries later. 

Histokv of the Asiatic Community. — After this mention in the 
eleventh century we hear nothing of the Turkic Kazak for two 
centuries, and it is probable that their organization was amalgamated 
with some other Turkic power. But in the thirteenth century, after 
the death of Jinghis Khan, we hear that they were included in that 
part of his empire which passed to his son Juji.|: 

In the middle of the fifteenth century we find the Kazak again 
asserting themselves as a separate unit. In the meantime they seem 
to have formed part of the “ White Horde from which the chieftains, 
of the modern Kaizak claim their descent, and were probably united 
with the Uzbeg. About the middle of the fifteenth century, however, 
a number of these Kaizak-Uzbeg, discontented with the rule of their 
Khan,- Abulkhayr, migrated with their Sultans Girei and Janibeg into 
Moghulistan (between Issyk-Kul and Kashgar), and have since been 
called simply Kazak.§ 

This Kaizak steppe community continued to exist with increasing 
power till the end of the seventeenth century. Their Khans were 
called the Kasimov dynasty, after Kasim Khan, son of the JanibegH 
who led them on their migration. At the end of the seventeenth 
century one of their most famous Khans, Tiavka, divided them for 

♦ P. Kuznietsoff, Lutte des Cmlisations et des Langues dans TAsie Contrale. 
Paris, 1912,' p. 60. 

t H. Vdmb%, op, cU„ p. 280. J W. W. Radloff, ** Aus Sibirien/’ p. 193, 

§ Mirza Haydar, “ Tarikb-i-Bashidi,” p. 82; F. H. Skrine and E. D. Boss, “The 
Heart of Asia,” pp. 193, 194 ; H. H- Howorth, “ History of the Mongols/* Part IL, 
Divisioni L, p. 6. 

1} V, Y. Velyammoff-Zeraoff. “ The Emperors and Princes of the Line of Kasim ” 
(Buss.) ; A. LcYshin, *' Description of the Hordes and Steppes of the Kirgliis-Kaizak/* 
St. Petersburg, 1832 (Russ.); N. Aiistofii ** Attempt at an Explanation of the Ethnic 
Composition of the Eirghis-Kaizak of the Great (Wa, and of the Kara-KirgMs,” 1894, 
pp. 391-486 (Buss.); N. I. Grodekoff, “The Kirghis and the Kara-Kirghis of Syr- 
Darya Territory ” 1889 (Russ.) ; T. Kazantseff, ** Description of the Kirghis-Kaizak/’ 
1867 (Russ.). A. NT. Kharazin, Bibliography of the Ethnogiuphical Essays on the 
KirghiB and the Eaiu-Kixghis.*’ 
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administrative purposes ■ into three groups, called Ordas— the Great, 
Middle, and Little Ordas. Since then the history of each Orda rims 
apart, v, ■ ■ 

The snhlngation of the Kaizak to Bnssia lasted fronj 17344864 
when they ware finally separated by the Bnssian military cordons from 
the other 'Asiatic powers. But they have not ceased to take every 
opportunity to emphasize their independent spirit. The most important 
rising was that led by Kenisary, whO' was master of ail three Ordas for 
some six years, 18384844. While , the Bussian occupation of the 
Khanates of Central Asia roused the indignation of many people in 
Europe, the conquest of the Katzak seems to have met with approval. 
Sir Henry Howorth, speaking on this question, gives us a somewhat 
uncomplimentary' picture^ of the Kaizak, He says: ‘«The Kazaks, 
whose very name is a synonym lor freebooters and robbers, have been 
the scourge of all their neighbours for generations, habitually given to 
robbery and pillage, bound by no promise and no oath, and constantly 
disintegrating under the solvent of rival chiefs, with rival reputations 
as leaders of bandits. The Bussians were long-sufering for years to 
their habitual treacheries and deceits/* So much for this quotation. 
A personal acquaintance with these people produces a more satisfactory 
impression of their moral. But it is true that it is only with difficulty 
that they can be persuaded to abandon their nomadic life, and that 
they ally themselves easily with other nomads, such as the real 
Kirghis, called Kara-Kirghis, the Kipchak, and other Turkic steppe 
people. 

An analysis of the history of the. Turkic Kaizak, especially of the 
later period, from the middle of the fourteenth century, when their 
numbers were swelled in consequence of the Chinese Bevolution of 
1370 on the one hand and the sweeping conquests and imperial regime 
of Timur- Khan in Central Asia on the other,* leads us to the following 
hypothesis as to the cause, and even the inevitableness, of their 
organization. 

Big empires composed of nations with such a variation of habits 
and cultures as the Empire of M4t6 (3-2 cent, b.o.), of Jinghis 
(13 cent. A.©.), or of Timur (14 cent.), were kept together only by 
strong autocratic rule and by imposing on all people one mode of 
life. Such a rule worked fairly satisfactorily in the regions near the 
centre of the Empire, but at the outskirts the rule would be naturally 
weaker, and hence would allow the people to revert, as it were, to the 
mode of life of their ancestry — the nomadic life as against the 
more sedentary life of the Central Empire. The more autocratic and 
powerful the ruler of the Empire, the. more often do we hear of 
rebellious people on the outskirts* 

This explanation of the origin of the Asiatic Cossacks holds good 

* L. Oahun, ** L’Introduction k de 1896, p. 479. 
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'when'iealmg with the Emropean Cossacks, but of course, , siace the 
Centrai 'Empires of Eastern Europe were more sedentary than the ; 
Central Empires of Northern Asia, Cossacks of Eastern Europe were 
only half npmadic, whilst' the Kaizak of Asia" were pure nomads.. In 
the ethnic formation of the Kaizak^ of Asia the Turkic Wood pre- 
dominated 0¥er the Tnngns and Mongoiic, while in the formation of 
European Cossacks the Slavonic blood predominated over the Turkic. 
Thus, however different the European and Asiatic ** outskirts people” 
are, they possess three characteristics in common : love of personal 
freedom, aptitude for nomadic industries, and skill in warfare. 

Histoby of the Btjbopban Gommuhity.— I shall now pass to the 
history of European Cossacks, which is much easier to trace, since it 
is closely bound up with the histories of Russia, of Poland, and, to a 
lesser degree, of other East European countries.* 

Several stages may be distinguished in the history of the European 
Cossacks. The jfrs^ stcige corresponds to the first State organization 
in the old Kieff Rus, from the tenth to the thirteenth centuriea 

The second comprises the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, and 
corresponds to the development of the Cossack independent national 
communities. 

The third covers the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
neighbouring States tried to subdue the Cossacks, and thus brought 
about the Cossack wars with Poland and with Russia, which led to a 
decline in the Cossack national strength, and eventually to their 
reorganization as the light cavalry of the Russian army 

The fourth is the stage of the Cossack cavalry, or voisJca^ in the 
nineteenth century and until the present war. 

To take the first period. The idea of using these conquered 
nomadic people as defensive outposts on the borderland was already 
known in the days of the old Kieff Rus, in the time of Nestor, and 
thus existed before the term “ Kaizak ” came to this region. The first 
we hear of anything of this nature is in connection with a branch of 
the Pyechenyegs, the rivals of the Cumans in the invasion of Southern 
Russia in the twelth century. These Pyechenyegs were subdued by 
the Rus people, and a part of them, called Chomo-Klobuki, was used 
for defensive purposes on the borderlands. The Chorno-Klobuki, 
known of as early as 1162 , were some seventy years later ( 1239 ) fighting 

M. Hrushevskii, “History of tke Ukraine-Kus/' Lemberg, 1904 (Ruthenian) ; 
A. Jablonowski, “ History of the Southern Rus until the Fall of the PoUsli Oommon- 
wealth,’’ 1912 (Polish) ; V. vSukhotukoff, ‘‘ Historical Description of the Land of the Don 
Toiaka,” 1895 (Russ.) ; A. Levshin, “ Historical and Statistical Account of the Ural 
sacks, 1823 ** (Russ.) ; K. Kharuzin, “ InfomiAtion relating to the Cossack Communities 
on the Don"' (Russ.); P, Korolenko, ** The Chrimoinortsy ** (Russ.); F. Rawita Gaw- 
ronski, Bohdan Chmielnicki, 1906-1909 (Polish) j K. EojkofT, “The Cossacks," vol. 
xxiii, pp. 90-118, of Jeleznoff's Encyolo. (Rn^); A. Suroff, “The Cossacks/’ vol 
xiii,, pp. 882-894, of Andreevsky’s Encyelo,, 18^§ (Rusa). 
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the hordes of Bata Khan :0!i the side of the Bussians., Like, so many 
of the other Turks in Southern Bussia, the Ghorno-Kiobuki accepted 
Christianity and adopted Bussian habits, but, curiously enough, one 
branch of them .still' kept their Turkic language, and they live until 
now in , Bessarabia, to tfae number of some 30,000, under ■ the name 
Gagauzy.^ I have purposely dwelt upon this interesting detail about 
the predecessors of the Cossack communities in Europe, because since 
the very beginning of Bussia (then called Bus) the life of the State has 
seemed to need such a defence for its frontiers, which lacking natural 
boundaries, if left undefended, would have been open to invasion. 

And, indeed, such an invasion actually occurred in the thirteenth 
century. It is significant that as long as the invaders occupied the 
Bussian lands we hear nothing of the borderland communities. But 
after the Mongol-Tatars either withdrew into Asia or became merged 
in the local population, the end of the fifteenth century shows us again 
on the borderland a community this time called Cossack, 

This marks the beginning of the second ^period. Over the land 
devastated by the invasion there poured all those rebellious members 
of the Polisb-Lithuanian.and the Moscow States who could not submit 
to the modernized state organization, with its industrial development 
and its class distinctions. The two big rivers of the south, the Dnieper 
and the Don, were the two chief centres round which these deserters con- 
gregated, The Dnieper community, whose history is bound up with the 
history of Poland-Lithuania and of the Ukraine, developed somewhat 
differently from the Don community, and has much more of a national 
character. 

The constant invasions of the Crimean Khans, united with the 
Moscow Dukes against the Kieff and Chernigoff Princes, prevented the 
Dnieper community from settling on the open plains. Hence they moved 
towards the islands of the Dnieper, beyond the rapids,'' which in the 
Ukrainian language is Za porogi.” From this phrase is derived their 
name of Zaporogian Cossacks. Since it was the Ukrainian land that 
these Cossacks colonized, the Ukrainian language became the language 
of the community, though Polish, and occasionally Latin, webe often 
used as well The remnants of the Ukrainian peasantry which had 
escaped the devastations of the Tatars amalgamated with these 
adventurous nobles of Poland, Lithuania, and Eumania, and the com- 
munity was further increased by the addition of truant serfs and various 
social outcasts. 

In a way this Cossack movement of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries saved and developed the Ukrainian language, and laid the 
foundation of the Ukrainian national feeling which has just been given 
such dramatic expression. 

P. Golubowski, “The Fyechenyegi, the Teiki, aud the Polovtsy until the Tatar 
Invasion,*’ Kieff, 1884 (Eusa). 
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The early organkafeion of the Zaporogian Gossaeks Is so striking ' 
that I shall devote a few words to it. They war© divldadl into ¥iiiag© 
Cossaoks, lifing in the neighbourhood of the Dnieper, and Syach Cos- 
siwks— -that is to say, those living in various inaccessible places oH' the 
cataracts of the same river. The Yiilaga Gossaeks, united by ties of 
Hood with the Syech, represented the family life of the Cossacks, while 
the %eeh was a kind of military and moral order, involving vows of 
chastity -and celibacy, adherence to the Orthodox Greed, and allegiance 
to the Dnieper community. In the early stages of the Syeeh, the 
educated classes predominated over the uneducated ; but everyone was 
equal, no one was asked about his past, and in time of war everyone was 
obliged to render absolute obedience to the chief. Their chief was 
called Qraimnan, and was elected for a year. In time of war 

he had the power of a dictator, but in peace the supreme authority was 
in the hands of the Assembly, or Bada. No woman wa^ allowed to 
enter the domain of the Syech, or to attend the politi^l meetings or 
the men’s dance, hozachah. 

Though their protest against the countries from which they . 
originally separated was chiefly based on a wish for more democratic 
conditions, the Cossacks soon developed two ciasses^ — the proletariat 
called holyiha {“ naked men *’), or eh&m (“blaok men and the 
dom(mtyie--i.e,, “ owning a house ” — to which all the starskiniy or eiders, 
belong. With the advent of Hass distinctions among the Zaporogians, 
the old Draconic rules, which would hang a man found drunk 
during a war, began to be relaxed. But it wsts when their regime was 
m its strictest that the Polish King, Stefan Batory, made an attempt 
to register such Cossacks as wished to form a free army to he used for 
the protection of Poland’s frontiers against^the Turk. From the middle 
of the sixteenth century various reforms^were introduced into the free 
community by the Polish Government. Among these were a more 
regular army organization with the famous division into tenths and 
hundredths which persists even now. The Cossacks who enlisted at the 
request of the Polish Kings were on Govemment^ay, were ennobled 
like the Polish fighting men, and are known in history as the registered 
Cossacks.” But as soon as a war was over these r^ments would 
naturally sink back unto the general Cossack organizations, to the 
dissatisfaction of the Poles, and the Polish a*dministrators of the Ukraine 
would claim the unregistered as well as the registered Cbssaoks for the 
service of the King. It was obvious that an arrangement subordinating 
only one part of the Cossack forces could not be lasting, and the mutual 
inkunderstanding between the Cossack or^mizatious and the Polish 
admiim^te&lion reached its Hhnax wh€^ ^ the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, a strong man appeared within the Cossack community, 
who was, on the whole, more of a Uki^dnlau patriot than of a Cossack. 
His name was' Bohdan^ Ohmielnieki' -.C^; 'Dfaahiiaa-Mtkuaniaffl-^^ 
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Latin education, he joined the community only about 
S°^^d a few years later he was already at the head of the Separatist 
1627, an y TIkraine It was. however, a private affair that led 

TtheXal rupLe A Polish noble of the Ukraine, by name Chaplinski, 

earrild away Chmielnicki's sweetheart. This gave the si^al for the 

Snr^ader the leadership of Chmielnicki, who was then elected 

^^ThToossMks, it must be remembered, played at that time the rdle 
of the army of the Ukraine, and in alliance with the ^rks they emb^ked 

on a lone and destructive war. Weakening as it was to Poland, the 

wlr was mortal for the Ukraine, and its Cossacks and led to treaty 
at Pereyslav in 1654, where the Cossacks gave themselves up to such 
3 ;i ^ Ofl on Rnssia as they had never known before. The Eussian 
Tsws sMn realized that the Ukrainians would never cease to claim 
rtieir freedom as long as they had their Cossacks to support them, and 
K o. -nArind of persecution and forcible reorganization of the 

.njtbms »» b, u» Do. 

^ bs It failed however, to produce the desired effect, for in spite 
Jt^Lcible trans]^rtation of part of these Cossacks into the Northern 
^ n^l the Azov country, the national spirit developed through 

Stto themselves to assimilate naturally with then neighbom^^ 

The Don community consisted largely of Great Eussians, 

ine iJon cuiu j Eussian State as the Old 

such inde^ndent rebels of an intellectual type. Being 

i ,be Do. C<»«.ok. .oHb» tb. 

,„.b» from ’'“SSot^Ltlo. repre«.«^ bj to Sj»h 

rs;”uz;sir.o. >»= •” * 

“do^‘ C oo’S Moscow .^. 

Eussian Princes against the Tatars m^mm -Terrible of the 

• iiAQ thP Noeai Prince complained to Ivan the ierrioie oi we 
m 1549 the Nogai rn J UoBmv^ Government rephed 

depredations of the Don C ’;3 _ -vroRcow and Lithuania who 

that the Don Cossacks were 

did not recognize t e au . °^,Iingn,ting the Ft’«-"«- teof Kazan in 1552 
gave their help to J Jg ^570 the Tsar sent to the Don 

o<»»ok. “> L toto..ttotb«.a oighte.^ 

**"T. o^^hB stro«globetwbi togKiwl.g power oi to Ei,^ 
«b«» n«gto»Eo. ito regmto.. o. 
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w®si^£^ (aepeB<iiiig directly on the Bnesian Government and not on the 
army) was a task neither easy nor rapid. Oarionsly enonghj while the 
Dnieper and Don, Yaik and Terek regions for a long time have not 
ceased to be the quarter whence many iiberative movements originated, 
and where rebels found support, those branches of the Don and Yaik 
Cossacks who were amalgamated with the forces sent from Moscow to 
the conquest of Siberia at once became the most devoted servants of 
the Tsar. 

The history of the European Cossacks in Siberia is thus somewhat 
different from their history in Europe. Their relation to the Central 
Government took on at once the character of the relation of the voisha 
of the later type, and it dates from the time of Yermak, at the end of 
the sixteenth century. It was owing to the organization of two kinds 
of Cossack forces in Siberia, the Lineynyie, or Border Cossacks, and the 
Town Cossacks, who formed a kind of police force, that Siberia was 
kept under the sway of the Tsar. It was also to the exploratory 
and adventurous spirit of these voluntary Cossack detachments that the 
rapidity of the conquest was due. The first Bussian town, Tinmen, 
was built in 1586, and the year 1647 saw the foundation of Okhotsk on 
the shores of the Pacific. 

The Bussian Cossacks in Siberia increased in numbers with the 
advance of the Bussian conquests. The Nerchinsk Treaty with China 
in 1689 led to the formation of fehe Transbaikal Cossacks, the occupation 
of the Amur country in 1865 gave rise to the Amur Cossacks, and the 
Ussuri Cossacks were organized in 1882. But the Cossacks living near 
to the old centres, especially in the neighbourhood of the Don, often 
hindered the Bussian advance by local rebellions. Thus, for instance, 
in 1567 a group of Cossacks on the Volga rebelled and stopped the 
conquest of the Volga Finnic tribes. On their submission, the rebels 
were renamed Yaik Cossacks ; but these same Yaik Cossacks gave 
their support to the momentous rising of Pugachoff, and when Catherine 
the Great broke up this conspiracy the Yaik Cossacks were once more 
renamed, and have since been known as the Ural Cossacks. 

The disintegration and renaming of the Ukrainian Cossacks has a 
still longer history. 

There exists a great deal of literature on Cossack life, and the 
heroes of their earlier as well as of their later stage. Those who can 
avail themselves of the Bussian or Polish originals, or, in some cases, 
of translations, can spend hours in an atmosphere of enthusiasm or of 
horror. Among the masterpieces are Gogol’s ‘‘Taras Bulba/’ Slovacki’s 
“ Mazepa/^ the “ Trilogy of Sienkiewicz (“ With Fire and Sword ”), and 
many smaller literary works by eminent Bussian and Polish writers. 
Beautiful as these are, and perhaps because of their high literary value, 
they often impose upon their readers to the: extent of being raised from 
the level of fiction and given the weight of an historical record. But 
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in point of fact it tarns solely on whether the writer is a Pole or a 
Russian whether any prominent Cossack leader is lauded as a hero 
or stigmatized as a scoundrel. This is true in the case of Mazepa, 
and to a certain extent also of Chmielnieki. Again, we find that 
Stanko Basin and Pugaohoff, two rebels of the Don and Yaik Cossacks 
still live in sagas and folk-songs as democratic reformers, fighting, 
for land and freedom for the people, generous to the Holytba, ]UBt 
to the Domovityie, severe in their moral, and devoted to their cause. 
It will be understood that scoundrel was the mildest epithet applied to 
them in the official Russian books. Probably, when his histoiy comes 
to be written, the same double character will be given to the fi^re of 
Hetman Kaledin, Hetman once more after a hundred years, during 
which this title was a nominal one, held by the heir to the Russian 

throne.^ew ^ achieved by the old 

Russian Government after they had succeeded in breaking the nations 
spirit of the Cossacks, and had skilfully diverted their vitali y to 
fighting the external enemies of Russia in Asia, and occasionally m 
the West. Until 1905, and to a certain extent until the outbreak o 
the Revolution, the Cossacks were used against all whom the o 
Russian Government considered dangerous to the State 

That a revolutionary movement, or at least a spirit of discon en 
with the corruption of the old Government, must have existed among 
them to a greater extent than appeared on the surface unti < 
is clear from the fact that in the time of the crisis of Tsardom tne 
Cossacks took not much pains to uphold the old rdgime. But the signi- 
ficance of this must not be overestimated, for it is also true that u 
few of t-hem are found among the Left or Centre of the revolutionaries^ 
At present there are twelve large Cossack units or 
several smaller units, such as the Irkutsk hundreds, the Yakutsk Tow^ 
Cossacks, and the Turkoman Cossack division. The large units 
are — 


Don, with its headquarters in Kovochertok 
Kuban .. Ekaterinodar 

Ural (Yaik) 

Orenburg » 

Terek 


Trans-Baikal 
Siberian ,, 

Amur ,, 

Serairecliensk 
Astrakhan „ 
Ussuri M 

Yenisei ,, 


Uralsk 
Orenburg ... 
Viadikhavkaz 
Chita 
Omsk 

Blagpvosliohensk 

Vieriiyi 

Astrakhan 

Vladivostock 

Irkutsk 


PomlcUimu 

1 . 500.000 

1 . 350.000 

900.000 

580.000 
270,000 

270.000 

180.000 
50,000 

45.000 

40.000 

34.000 

30.000 


Their total number is about 6,m®)0, with a great P^domin^ce 
of males over females. The owned until recent y, 

• According to the recent book by, Bob^rtWlttfam, <*Euss» Agony,” 1918- P- 
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141j600,0CXI acres of laBd, varylBg from 14 acres per head (in Knban) 
to 100 in Transhaikal Speaking generally, the Gossaeks haye three ,or 
font times as much land per head as the Busslan peasantry. In Siberia, 
where they own the greatest amount of land, only 9 per cent, of arable 
land was under cultivation in 1910-1911. 

Besides these large endowments of land, the Cossaeks have the 
privilege of being free from taxation and of being governed by, a special 
Cossack Board in the Ministry of War, which makes them autonomous 
as regards the neighbouring population. In return for these privEeges 
the Cossacks have to render military service to the State. Theoretically 
all the male population from eighteen years of age has to serve for 
nineteen years. Those not fit for military service pay money to 
the community, and are placed on the lists of special regiments called 
Igotnyie polki. The Cossack is obliged to provide Ms own horse and 
uniform, the Government supplying only arms. Several other duties 
normally devolving upon the Government, such as the upkeep of the 
roads, of schools, and the providing of medical treatment^ rest with the 
Cossack community. 

Bach large unit or voisho is divided into districts (okrug) and 
village groups these, again, being subdivided into villages 

Qiutor). The head of the smaller division is subordinate to the cMef of 
the larger. The land belonging to a voisko is only to a small extent 
used by its own people ; a greater amount is rented to various non- 
Cossack people, excluding Jews. Thus, on the Bon territory only 400 
people per 1,000 are Cossacks, and on the other territories the per- 
centage of Cossacks is still smaller. Some part of it is appropriated 
for the private estates of the Cossack nobles — ie., officers of high 
rank. The chief social distinction within the community is that the 
officers, who are nobles, are permitted to have private property in land 
out of the land belonging to the vokka. As a rule, also, they are better 
educated, though on the whole the percentage of illiterates among the 
Cossack population is a small one. The least educated are the 
Transhaikal Cossacks, among whom only 25 per cent, can read. The 
highest percentage is in the Astrakhan voisko — 81 per cent. Among 
the Don Cossacks, where one would expect it to be high, the percentage 
of those who can read is only 66. 

As compared with the bulk of the Eussian army under the old 
regime, the Cossack regiments are of small proportions. In times of 
peace 55,000 Cossacks are under arms ; in time of war the number is 
180,000.* But as a matter of fact during this war many more of them 
have been called out. It is common knowledge that as a fighting force 
their quality far surpasses then: quantity. 

In peaceful times the Cossack Induirtries are chiefly fishing and 
cattle and horse breeding. Next conaes agriculture, which, however, 

* N. Kojkov, 7. 23 $ Jele^noff l^eyolo., p. 105. 
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Is.sMIl at a priiBlIke aai. wasteful stage. Then cO'Caes the OTlli?.atioa 
of wiBe aai tohacco plaotations. The AsiaMo Cossacks are well known 
as ' traders* 

CoHCBUsiDi?. — Having traced the origin of these cnrions eommnnities, 
followed their evolution, and seen something of their present state, 
I should now like to lay hefore you two momentous problems, one 
connected with the Kaizak, the other with the Cossacks, the solution of 
which is of vital importance to Eastern Europe and to Asia. 

The first problem arises out of the existence, the character, and the 
circumstances of the Turkic Kaizak (ie., the Turkic Cossacks). They 
are a body who, despite their nomadic condition, have an importance 
not to be lightly estimated, for any cause, either within Eussia or with- 
out, which has their support \^11 be very considerably strengthened 
thereby. Numbering from four to five million, by no means thoroughly 
subjugated by Mongol or by Bussian power, this half-nomadic race of 
the Kaizak, whom, as we saw, the Bussians erroneously call Kirghis, 
represents a considerable fighting force in its own land, since its clan 
organization still remains strong. Lying between Europe and Asia, its 
country extends from the shore of the Caspian to Pamir, and is on the 
route to the fabulously rich mines of Altai and Sayan and the other 
wealth of Siberia. 

The Kaizak may be regarded as an advance-guard to the Turks 
of Bokhara, Khiva, and other countries of Turkestan, but their 
sympathies are detached, for although they have much in common 
with these Turks racially and linguistically, their want of strong 
feeling for Mahometanism sets them apart. This is hardly surprising, 
since Islam was only brought to them two centuries ago, and it has 
never been in tbem a driving cultural force. On the other hand, they 
have always been in opposition to the Central Bussian Government, an 
opposition of which the rising of 1916 and its subsequent massacres is 
a recent proof.* Their relation to the Bussian Cossacks has been that 
of an insubordinate native tribe to a conquering Bussian army, and yet 
Bussian Cossacks and Turkic Kaizak have more in common with each 
other than either have with the Central Bussian Government. 
Wherever Bussian Cossacks have settled among Turkic Kaizak, it is 
the latter who have kept the upper hand, the Bussian Co*ssacks 
adopting their mode of life and social outlook. In disregarding their 
essential kinship, and fostering dissension between the Bussian and 
the Turkic Cossacks, the old Bussian Government made a grave 
mistake. Friendly feeling and friendly terms have grown up and 
been established between the Turkic Kaizak and the progressive 
element among the Siberian colonist^ which is a consideration worth 
noticing. There are two alt^natiyes h^re the Kaizak, one of which 

For a fuller account on tKe Turkic Kid^k, see M. A. Cmplicka*s “Turks of 
Central Asia, ' ’ now in pre^varation (Oxford Press). 
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they must choose. Either, they mmi support the progressiYe 
SiberiaBS.:Who work for m all-Eossian Federatloa, or they most throw 
m their lot with the Turks of Central Asia, among whom German- 
Osmanii propagandists work for the separation of the Tnrkish peoples 
from Bussia. The support of the Kaizak will he an important factor 
In the future of the side they choose. It is not likely that the 
Bolshevists will dominate the Kaizak, since Bolshevism has its roots 
in industrialism, which does not as yet enter into the Kaizak civiliza- 
tion. Attempts at impregnation at second-hand through ideas derived 
from a state of society quite unlike their own are not likely to be 
successful among any people ; furthermore, the instinct of self- 
preservation, strong among all nomadic tribes, runs counter to the 
anarchy consequent upon Bolshevist methods. 

The second problem centres round the five and a half million 
Eussian Cossacks of Europe and Asia, I am classing them all as 
Eussian, since the seven units dwelling in Asia have throughout the 
War and' the Eevolution never broken their allegiance to the Cossacks 
in European Eussia. The position of the Eussian Cossacks has been 
fundamentally influenced by the War and by the Eussian Eevolution. 
Acute economic, social, and political problems now confront them, 
which must react gravely upon Eussia itself. As a strictly organized 
military people, with a male population of nothing but commoners 
and officers, they have seemed in recent days like a blessed island for 
the torpedoed, a community whose stability was a certain asset; 
yet their strength was entirely bound up with the old regime, which 
they upheld and through which they existed. To remove from their 
horizon the name and the idea of Tsar and autocracy, and to replace 
it by the name and idea ,of the Eussian country and nation, would 
need a political genius greater than has yet appeared during the 
Eussian Eevolution.* The desire of the Cossacks for reforms in the 
old regime did not go to the length of wishing to change the form of 
government ; but when the great majority of the other people of the 
country are moving in the direction of establishing a Eepublic, much 
might be gained by having the Cossacks with them. They might, of 
course, be won over in an evolutionary way, but the anarchy produced 
by the action of the extremists is not favourable soil for evolutionary 
changea An essential initial step would be to identify the Cossack 
interests with the common cause. We know that at the beginning of 
the Eevolution the Cossacks at the front joined the Eevolutionaries, 
but they soon formed a separate all-Gossaek party, led by the Don 
Cossacks, with the all-Gossack Congresses as a means of expressing 
their opinion. To this action they were led by the spoliation of 

* For a curious coufusiou of old and new ideas among tbe Cossacks, see M. Philips 
Price's article in MaiwJiester Ouardim% November 2S, 1918, ** At a Cossack Provincial 
Assembly.” 
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fclieir land by the BeyoiatioEaries. What actaaily occurred was a 
mistake characteristic of revolutionaries everywhere. Instead of 
raising the landed property of the Eussian peasants to the level 
of that of the Cossacks, the Bevoiutionaries, Jealous of the past 
privileges of the Cossacks, now threaten to abolish all their privileges. 
The only way to solve the problem of the Cossack communities would 
be to give them protection without preferential treatment; not to 
destroy their time-honoured military organization, but to use it as a 
militia to support the new order, freed from its old lust for con- 
quest, But while modernizing the Cossack communities in this 
way, it would be very desirable at the same time to revive one 
of their seventeenth-century traditions — namely, no distinction of 
classes. Had this tradition been upheld, and the distinction between 
the two classes of commoner-rankers and noblemen-officers been less 
sharp, Bolshevism would not have gained such a footing among them, 
and the historic crisis culminating in the dramatic death of General 
Kaledin* might have been avoided. 

There remains an economic problem : ** How to arrive at a modm 
vivendi between the Cossacks and the Eussian peasant village 
community?*’ If the Cossacks continue to be used for military 
service some other compensation ought to be provided for them than 
grants of enormous stretches of land which they neither can nor wish 
to cultivate. As to the national separatist feeling, it seems unlikely 
that this will grow if the other problems are satisfactorily settled. 

The most acute of these national questions, directly connected 
with the Cossack problem, was the question of the Ukraine. But 
although the Ukrainian Cossacks have helped to preserve a separatist 
feeling in the Ukraine, their persecution by the Tsars was so effective 
that there is no longer a question of the Ukrainian Cossacks, but of 
the Ukrainian nation only. It is difficult to conceive a permanent 
bond between Germany and the Ukraine against the more natural 
ties which link her with her neighbours; but should Cossack com- 
munities be permanently deprived of the inffux of Ukrainian blood, 
their racial character may become still more Asiatic, with the Great 
Eussian element politically predominant and racially acting as a filter 
through which various Mongols and “ Tatars ” pass in the process of 
becoming Bussified. 

If oil is to be poured on the troubled waters of the present 
Eussian chaos, it will be by the groups which prove to be the most 
highly organized, and the sooner the external and internal problems 

* Whether after the Eussian Ee^oiiitjoix, whiek one must consider to be still in 

progress, the report of Gencml Kaledin’s dcatli wifi bo ooufirmed or not is not important, 
since the true significance lies in the impos^biiity his position as a “ Hetman ” con- 
seipient on the spread of Bolshevism among hia subordinates. 
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of the Cossacks are' sefctledj the greater will be the role they will play 
in the remaking of Eastern Europe, . 

M. A. CzAPniOiui, 

Mmy Ewart kckmr in Ethnology in the School of 
Anthropology of the University of O-rford, 

The Ghaibman, after congratulating Miss Gzaplioka on the excellence 
of her paper, stated that opinions dijfferedas to the moral qualities of 
the Cossack, and quoted Mr. Eugene SchuyleFs description of the 
Orenberg Cossacks as *‘mild, amiable, and hospitable, the pioneers of 
Russian civilization, brave, industrious, and enduring.** Mackenzie 
Wallace and others had described the extreme cleanliness and order of 
the Cossack homes. Personally, he had not had much opportunity of 
studying them carefully, although he had come across them on the 
Russian frontier north of Kashghar ; again during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78; and still later on the Danube, where there were 
Cossack patrols along the whole of the Russian bank of that river from 
Reni to the Black Sea ; while at Galatz, where he had resided for 
some years, was the reputed tomb of the famous Mazeppa. He had 
also seen the Cossacks fighting against the Turks, and had greatly 
admired on one occasion their gallant and orderly retreat thror^h three 
villages when attacked by a vastly superior force of Kurdish cavalry, 
who in those days were certainly’no match for the Cossack. 

One great reason for the want of unanimity among the Cossacks at 
the present time was the land question. The sedentary portion in the 
towns were inclined to sympathize with the Bolsheviks, while those 
who lived on the land were anxious to keep what they had possessed 
for centuries, and resented the inroads and claims of fresh settlers from 
European Russia, where the holdings were very much smaller than 
those of the Cossacks. 

The Chairman concluded by proposing a cordial vote of thanks to 
Miss Czaplicka for her most interesting and instructive lecture. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace : The Cossack communities 
varied greatly from each other in character at different times and in 
different localities, but it may be said, roughly speaking, that the 
important part which they played in Russian history during many 
centuries consisted in defending the ever-advancing agricultural popula- 
tion against the frequent raids of the nomadic tribes living beyond the 
frontier.. The villages which they inhabited (called Stanitsas) were 
oi^anized for that purpose. They were always regarded by the Tsar 
as his subjects, but in early times, when the Khan of the Crimea or 
the Sultan of Turkey complained of their depredations, they were 
sometimes described as runaways and ouMaWs for whose conduct 
the Moscovite Government was not responsible. In this description 
there was a smaE element of truth, becatxse some of them had fied to 
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the Ironlier in order to escape pnoishment, and many of. them were 
inclined to : take part in insurrectionary movements in their native 
country. In later times they were brought thoroughly under control, 
and incorporated In the national army as a useful irregular force, 
employed chiefly in the defence of the long southern frontier stretching 
from the Black Sea to the Far East. 

liieut-Golonei A. C. Yate: A previous speaker remarked that one 
came across Cossacks everywhere-— from the Bon to the Amur. My 
earliest acquaintance with a Cossack was on the walls of my father’s 
diningrroom in Yorkshire, when I was a very small boy. His name 
was Maseppa— a Pole who became Hetman of the Cossacks. As I 
first saw Mm, he was represented in two engravings, after the French 
painter Vernet, which pictured him bound naked on the back of a 
horse, and borne at that Imrse’s wild will over steppe and through 
forest. The story of Mazeppa may~*he read in the verse of Byron or 
the prose of Voltaire {‘‘Charles XII.*’), and in the writings of authors 
whose names are less familiar to the everyday reader. I have not 
risen to treat of a subject upon which several of the other speakers have 
already tonched— viz., the ethnology of the Cossack. I would rather 
take Mm as a figure in art and literature, such as we find him 
portrayed in Tolstoi’s “ Cossacks ” and in Sienkiewicz’ trilogy, entitled 
“ With Fire and Sword,’* “ The Deluge,” and “ Pan Michael.” The 
lecturer has already mentioned “ Taras Bulba ” by Gogol, a book which 
I have not yet read, but of wMch I see an English translation has just 
been published in EmryniarCs Library, The Napoleonic War period 
abounds in reminiscences of the Cossacks, and in the Baron Munchausen 
of that period, the Baron de Marbot, vivid pictures of their deeds, and 
his own, may be sought. As a constituent element of the Tsar’s 
military forces the Cossacks have long been famous. If my memory 
be correct, I saw the Cossacks of the Guard march past at a Grand 
Eeview at Krasnoe Seio in 1890. Of more recent years the Eussian 
Empire, extending its a^gis over the mixed races of the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, has added other Turanian elements to its armies. I 
remember, at Amu Darya on the Oxus, when Sir James Hills- Johnes 
and I were there in October, 1890, General Annenkofl brought up to 
us a Kirghiz Colonel and introduced him. The motive was plain. It 
meant : “ You are proud of your Indian Army, We, too, have our 
Tartars, and— you may catch them one day.” For the moment that 
day is over. The Cossack now looks like arraying himself side by side 
with Indian troops to check Turkish and Teutonic aggression in the 
East. 

Mr. J. F. BabdexiEy : I think I can throw some little light on one 
part of the question that has been raised as to Kirghiz and Kaisak. 
When the Eussians first reached the Yenesei very early in the seven- 
teenth century, and before the date of their first journey across the 
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Sayan ■ Mountaia's (1616) to visit the Altin Khan at Uhsa-nor, they 
found the conntry on the western bank of the river largely inhabited 
by various' tribes of a people they rightly call Kirghiz?. They attempted 
to bring them under Bubjection, and exacted yasak or tribute in fur ; 
but -as the Mongols and afterwards the Kalmuks. likewise claimed their 
allegiance, the unhappy Kirghiz were for more than half a century 
alternately bullied by all three of these nations. They were Irequentiy 
at war with the Bussians, altack^d mo than were even Krasnoyarsk 
and other towns; but eventually trekkid'^Bouth and south-west to 
the Tarbagafiai country and the district west of Issik-kul, where under 
the name of Buruts, Kamenni (mountain), or Kara (black) Kirghiz, they 
may still be found. They are undoubtedly near relatives of the 
Kaisaks, but not identical with them. Of the Kirghiz who wander in 
former Sungaria an interesting account from personal observation will 
be found in Mr, Carruthers’s “ Unknown Mongolia.” 

Mr. Moon said that Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace's book, which 
he had taken with him on several Eussian expeditions and which he 
greatly admired, was probably published before Miss Czaplicka was 
born. He had entered a note in his copy from “ The Statesman's 
Handbook for Bussia,” edited by the Chancery of the Committee of 
Ministers (voL i., p. 123), as follows : 

** St. PZTEE.SBUKG, 1896. 

“ The word * Cossack ^ is Turkish, and means a * freeman,’ or ‘ free- 
lance.’ The first Cossacks were settlers of various races on the Eiver 
Dnieper. . . . Out of this free population in the region of the Dnieper 
gradually arose a martial Christian Society or Knighthood, calling 
themselves * Cherkess ’ and subsequently ‘Cossacks.’ ” 

This doubtless represented the view which it was officially desired to 
promote or create at that time. The division of Cossacks into Eastern 
and Western, the former including the Kirghiz, had been unknown to 
him. Travelling through Siberia in pre-railway days, he was for 
several days escorted by a succession of Cossacks, who sat beside the 
driver of his tarantass from stage to stage. These Cossacks had the 
yellow band round their military cap, but had no Asiatic appearance. 
At a certain stage his escort forgot, or neglected, to warn a successor, 
so for some days he was without any such escort and, in consequence 
probably, was reported in London as lost. 
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RULES 


OF 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 



1. Thb Central Asian Society was founded in 1901 for the 
encouragement of interest in Central Asia by means of lectures, 
the reading of papers, and discussions. 

2. Persons who desire to Join the Society shall be proposed by 
one Member and seconded by another, and shall then be balloted 
for by the Council. Ladies are admissible. 

3. The Secretary shall in all cases inform Members of their 
election. 

4. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be £ 1 . 

5. The Council shall have power to remit subscriptions in special 
eases in which such remission shall appear expedient. 

6. All subscriptions are due on election, and thereafter annually, 
but if the election takes place in November or December, the second 
annual payment will not become due till the expiration of the 
succeeding year; thus if a person be elected in November, his 
second subscription will not be due till the second January following. 

7. Every person elected a Member of the Society shall make the 
payment due thereon within two calendar months after the date of 
election, or if abroad within six months after election ; otherwise the 
election shall be void unless the Council in any particular case shall 
extend the period within which such payments are to be made. 

8. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the tenth day of January 
in each year ; and in case the same shall not be paid by the end of 
the month, the Treasurer or Secretary shall be authorized to demand 
the same. If any subscriptions remain unpaid at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, the Treasurer shall apply by letter to those 
Members who are in arrear. If the arrears be not discharged by 
the 1st of January following such application, the Member’s name 
as a defaulter shall be suspended in the meeting room, and due 
notice be given to the Member in question of the same. The name 
shall remain suspended, unless in the interval the arrears be dis- 
charged, until the Anniversary Meeting next ensuing, when, if the 
subscription be not paid, the defaulter will cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

9. A Member, who is not in arrears, may at any time resign his 
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membership by notice in writing, but such notice of resignation, 
must reach the Secretary before the 1st of January, otherwise the 
subscription for the current year will be payable. 

10. A. Member’s resignation shall not be valid, save by a resolu- 
tion of the Council, until he has paid up all his arrears of sub- 
scription ; failing this he will be considered as a defaulter, and dealt 
with in accordance with Eule 8. 

IL The OflGicers of the Society shall be : (1) The Honorary Presi- 
dent, (2) the Chairman of the Council, (3) six Vice-Presidents, (4) 
the Honorary Treasurer, and (5) the Honorary Secretary, all of 
whom must be Members of the Society. In addition to these 
there shall be an Assistant Secretary. 

12. The Chairman shall he elected by the Council, and shall hold 
office for one year from the date of his election. He shall be eligible 
for re-election on the expiration of his tenure of office. 

13. The Honorary President shall be elected by the Council, and 
shall hold office for five years, and shall be eligible for re-election. 
The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Council, and shall hold 
office for four years. Two shall retire annually by rotation, and 
not be eligible for re-election as such until after the expiration of 
one year. They are eligible on retirement for re-election on the 
the Council. 

13a. The Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary shall 
be elected at the Anniversary Meeting, on the nomination of the 
Council, for two years, and are eligible for re-election. 

14. The Assistant Secretary shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Council. 

15. The Chairman, as head of the Society, shall have the general 
supervision of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the Council, 
conduct the proceedings, give effect to resolutions passed, and cause 
the Eules of the Society to be put in force. He shall, ex officio, be 
a Member of the Council and of all Committees, and may at any 
time summon a Meeting of the Council. 

16. The Honorary Treasurer shall receive all moneys, and shall 
account for them. He shall not make any payments (other than 
current and petty cash expenses) without the previous order of the 
Council. He shall, ex officio, be a Member of the Council and of all 
Committees. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
expenditure of the Society, and shall prepare and submit to the 
Auditors at the expiration of each year a statement showing the 
receipts and expenditure of the Society for the period in question. 
All cheques must be signed by him, or in his absence any Member 
of the Council acting for him. 

.t « rm. _ TT «iKaA-nr>iO nl tlnA flbairmail. 
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exercise a general control over the affairs of the Society, and shall, 
ex officio, be a Member of Council and of all Committees. ' 

la The Hcmorary Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the 
Society and of the Council and record their proceedings. He shall 
conduct the correspondence and attend to the general business of the 
Society, and shall attend at the Rooms of the Society at such times 
as the Council may direct. He shall superintend the persons em- 
ployed by the Society, subject to the general control of the Council. 
He shall be competent on his own responsibility to discharge small 
bills, but any account exceeding the amount of Five Pounds shall, 
except in cases of great urgency, be submitted for approval to the 
Council before payment. He shall have the charge, under the 
general direction of the Council, of printing and publishing the 
Transactions of the Society. 

19. The Assistant Secretary shall act generally under the orders 
of the Hon. Secretary, and if at any time the latter is prevented by 
illness or any other cause from attending to the duties of his office, 
the Assistant Secretary shall act in his absence ; but in the case of 
prolonged absence the Council shall have power to make such 
special arrangements as may at the time be considered expedient. 

20. There shall be a Council consisting of the Vice-Presidents 
and twelve Members of the Society, exclusive of the Chairman but 
inclusive of the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

21. The Members of Council as aforesaid shall be elected at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the Chairman in Council, 
subject to any amendment of which due notice has been given, as 
provided in Rule 23. 

22. There shall be prepared and forwarded to every Member in 
Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniversary Meeting, 
a list containing the names of persons so nominated to serve on the 
Council for the ensuing year, together with any other names, should 
they be proposed and seconded by other Members, a week's notice 
being given to the Secretary. The List of Members nominated 
as aforesaid shall be first put to the Meeting, and, if carried, 
the amendments (if any) shall not be put. 

23. Of the Members of Council other than those referred to in 
Rules 12 and 13 — ie., the Officers— three shall retire annually by 
seniority. They shall be eligible for re-election. 

24. Should any vacancy occur among the Honorary Officers or 
other Members of Council during the interval between two Anni* 
versary Meetings, such vacancy may be filled up by the Council. 

25. The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held not less than 
once a month from November to June inclusive. 

o« nf Council hiav be summoned under the 
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sancMon of the ChairmaB, or iB his ahseBceby a eirctilar letter iroiB 
the Secretary. 

: . :,27; Three Members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. ' 

28. At Meetings of Council the Chair shall he taken by the 
Ghairman, and in his absence the Senior Member present shall take 
the Chair. The decision of any matter shall rest with the majority, 
and in case of an equality of votes the Chairman shall have the 
casting vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

29. Committees may be appointed by the Council to report on 
specific questions, and unless otherwise stated three shall form a 
quorum, ^uch Committees shall be authorized to consult persons 
not members of the Society. 

80. Ordinary General Meetings are for hearing and discussing 
papers and for addresses, but no resolutions other than votes of 
thanks for papers read shall be passed at such meetings except by 
permission of the Chairman. 

81. Special, General Meetings are for considering and dealing with 
matters of importance, such as the making or amendment of its 
Eules, or questions seriously affecting its management and constitu- 
tion. No Wsiness shall be transacted at such meetings except that 
for which they are summoned, and of which notice has been given. 

82. The Anniversary Meeting for receiving and considering the 
Annual Eeport of the Council and Auditors, and dealing with the 
recommendations contained therein for the appointment of Members 
of the Council and Ofiicers for the ensuing year, and for hearing the 
President’s Address (if any), and deliberating generally on the affairs 
of the Society, shall be held in June of each year. But no resolution 
seriously affecting the management or position of the Society, or 
altering its Buies, shall be passed unless due notice shall have been 
given in the manner prescribed for Special General Meetings. 

33. Ordinary Meetings shall be convened by notice issued to 
accessible Members, and as a general rule they shall be held on the 
first Wednesday in each month from November to May, both in- 
clusive, the Wednesday of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas weeks 
being excepted. At such meetings, and also at the Anniversary 
Meeting, but not at special General Meetings, each Member of the 
Society shall have the privilege of introducing, either personally or 
by card, two visitors. 

84. Ten Members shall form a quorum. 

The Accounts shall be audited annually by an Auditor nominated 
by the Council. The employment of a professional Auditor shall be 
permissible. The Eeport presented by the Auditor shall be read 
at the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting. 
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THE MOSLEM PROBLEM IN CHINA 

By BEGIN AJLB FABEEE 

a meeling of the Sociafey on April 17, 1918, with Colonel Sir Henry 
Trotter in the chair, Mr. Beginaid Farrer gave a lecture on ‘^ The 
Mahomedan Problem in China.” He said : 

Lames and Gentlemen — ^The first part of my address must take 
the form, to a certain extent, of apologies, beeatise, perhaps, I have chosen 
almost too ambitions a title for my lecture ; and what I propose to tell 
you about to-day is really more the record of my own personal observa- 
tions and experiences among the various ethnological problems presented 
on the western borders of China. These matters, the Mohammedan 
Bebelhon and so forth, you will find dealt with in extemo in other and 
more learned works. All I have to give you to-day is, as I say, the 
record of the troubles and the remarks that a traveller has occasion to 
make and to meet with in the course of exploration on the rather 
devious and difficult frontiers that separate China from Tibet — the 
frontiers of Kansu* 

I Journeyed from Peking in the very early spring of 1914, and worked 
my way through the southern borders of Kansu, up to Lanchow, and 
thus in 1915 up through the Alps by the Koko Nor, and then towards the 
end of the year down through Lanchow once more to Chung King, on the 
Yangtse Chiang, and then back to what is called civilization. 

Though the province of Kansu is all bravely marked China on the 
map, you have to remember that ail the western side may be described 
as more Tibetan than Chinese. The map makes hard-and-fast lines, 
but the populations do not. If I wanted to describe the country fo you 
roughly, I should say that where the mountains begin China leaves 
off, and that the Chinese, an eminently practical people, abandon the 
whole country, the worthless Alps, to the Tibetan population, who alone 
can maJre use of it. 

As you know, the great Tibetan highland breaks down into China 
in a succession of enormous mountain ranges running, roughly, parallel 
to each other. (And I would like to say here in parenthesis that the 
map, like all the maps of Central China, is very largely erroneous.) ^ The 
mountain ranges break down above the Blaokwater Biver and above 
tb© Whitewater Biver, and then again in successive chains northward. 
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after "wMch. there are no more until you get the further descendiiig 
range of the K^un-liin up north. Ail this country is Tibetan. ■^'Iiower 
down you get a belt which runs through Yunnan and SzechwaUj of the 
Mohammedan populations on which I am addressing yoiTlo^day. 

As I told you, I do not propose to give you the history— rwhich nobody 
knows— of the Mohammedan population in Kansu, Yunnan, and 
S 2 :ech wan. I have no experience of Y unnan of Szechwani But the legend 
goes that in the ninth century one of the Emperors of the T’ang Dynasty 
imported a body of Turkish mercenaries to fight for him, and that they 
gave, as mercenaries frequently do, trouble to the Central Government ; 
that, after a great deal of difficulty and diplomacy, that band of Turkish 
mercenaries was settled on the remote borders of the Tibetan-Ghinese 
frontier, where they have inereased and multiplied for several centuries 
at such a rate as now to constitute a very serious menace to the Chinese 
Central Authority ; for the Tibetans and the Chinese themselves are 
already on the worst possible terms. And when you add to this a very 
large population, amounting in Kansu, Yunnan, and Szechwan alone to 
more than thirty million of people, roughly speaking, who are on the very 
worst possible terms, not only with the Tibetans, but with the Chinese 
Authorities themselves, you will then gather that there is material for a 
very important and very serious cleavage to be made in the Government of 
the Chinese Empire. Europeans, perhaps, know too little, for the thing 
was far away and out of our time, of the history of the great Mohammedan 
Bebellion that filled the reigns of the Emperors Tao Kuang and Hsien 
Eeng, and which was only extinguished, with great difficulty and after 
incalculable loss of life, during the first reign of the Empress-Dowager. 
What people do not realize is that all down the western border of 
Kansu and right down through Yunnan and Szechwan there exists this 
gigantic Mohammedan population, assimilated in many ways to the 
Chinese, but always at enmity with them, and always preparing, day 
by day, month by month, for a new outbreak which will repeat, equal 
and very likely surpass the appalling horrors of the Great Bebellion 
which only ended in 1877. Of that Bebellion the echoes still linger, and 
all up the country above Lanchow you will find the towns and villages, 
even to this day, still laid waste ; and though the flood of the Chinese 
population is perpetually creeping back, yet it will take many years 
before the harm done by the Mohammedan Bebellion is wiped out, and 
before that happy date there is every reason to suppose that a new 
Mohammedan outbreak may take place. Which reminds me to give you 
another caution with regard to anything I may have to say to you. 
My own experiences are confined to the years 1914 and 1915, and though 
we say that the East and Asia never change, yet in those two years so 
much water has run under so many bridges, and so much of that which 
is thicker than water has run also, that who knows but the conditions 
on the Chinese^Tibetan frontier may be changed by now in a way that 
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I-tiaYe J3ol In my power to tell yon, because from that very remote part 
of the world, no news ever penetrates, and it remains a matter of doubt 
whether even ■ the Central Authorities can be as fully aware as they 
should of the ever-^changfng conditions attending the problem of the 
Central Asiatic populations. ' This I will say before I come to the tale 
of my own adventures ; that when you go up on to the remote borders 
where China and Tibet meet on the northern frontier, and you come in 
conflict also with the Mohammedan populations, you then realize that 
there are, so to speak, three dominant personalities with whom — I am 
speaking now for 1914-1915 — you have to reckon. One of them is old 
and ailing ; the second is remote geographically ; the third is now remote, 
not only in geography, but in history. And each one of them corre- 
sponds to one of the three races involved in this vague and troubled 
corner of the world. 

The first is Ma-an-liang, the old leader of the Mohammedan popula- 
tions ; he who signed the truce between the Chinese and the Moham- 
medans which is supposed only to last for his lifetime. He, though I 
never met him, is reported to be, as I say, old, and also, I regret to 
say, stupid ; but he is the acknowledged leader of the Mohammedan 
populations in Western Kansu, and on his life hangs the peace between 
China and Mohammedanism. Not only that, but so definitely does that 
peace depend upon his life, that even now, during his declining days, or 
when I was there, the young bloods of the Mohammedan population 
were daily sharpening their swords in anticipation of the moment when 
his death should set them free to fly once again at the throat of the 
Chinese Empire. 

The second personality on that northern border is, of course, his 
holiness the Dalai Lama. And the third, and, even to this day, you 
might say the most vital and the most dominant of all, is the Grand 
Dowager-Empress of China. One has to reach the remote extremities of 
the Empire to realize what a strong seal that tremendous personality 
has put upon the future of her race. We read ** Lives of the 
Empress-Dowager which give the different aspects of her character and 
diplomacy, but it is only when you get into the hinterlands of her 
dominion that you begin to understand what power she wielded, and 
still wields even to this day, though dead and buried nearly ten years 
since. 

The Grand Dowager — to give her the title with which she died-r- 
as people do not sufficiently realize, had twoMistinct and different reigns. 
During the minorities of the Emperors T’ung Ohih and Kuang-Hsu she 
reigned as Empress-Eegent, but in 1898, in self-defence and in defence 
of the Empire, she executed the cmp which made her for the 
last ten years of her reign not only Empress-Eegent, but virtually 
Empress-Regnant. And it is by the record her last ten years of 
sovereignty that the Grand Dowag^ papl Judged J and behind all 
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the ' petty tittle-tattle, behind the dnst and the scandal and' personal 
'gossip 'and' the 'varions passions engendered by the currents of her 
diplomacy, yon get the Impression, overwhelmingly stronger as yon 
advance in the wilds of ' the country, of the great .and dominant 
'character.; ■ 

' Ti was under the' first reign of the Empress-Dowager that the 
Mohammedan Rebellion was brought to a conclusion, and it was by the 
energy of the Grand Dowager in her second reign that peace was 
restored upon the border and the various troubled populations were 
brought at last to heel. The years from 1898 to 1908 were marked ail up 
the western borders of China by a great Imperialist outburst, effected by 
the Grand Dowager. The Viceroy of Szechwan, Jao-erh Feng, was 
directed to produce law and order throughout the lawless monasteries 
and throughout the Mohammedan populations stretching up Western 
Szechwan and Western Eansu. And even to this day (I am speaking, 
as I remind you, of 1914--1915, for now that China has once more been 
thrown into the cauldron, who knows what the lot of the traveller might 
be ?) the result of the firm policy of the last years of the Grand DowagePs 
rule has been that law and order, perhaps for the first time in history, 
reign supreme up the borders of Kansu, and that the foreign traveller, 
armed with a passport from the Central Authorities, is safer and better 
looked after under the name of the Grand Dowager-Empress than he 
would be in any European country — certainly now, and I would say 
even before the days of the war. 

I use the name of the Grand Dowager advisedly, because to this 
moment, up and down the border, it is her name that carries sway. 
You must not do this, you must not do that, to this moment, because it 
would be displeasing to the great Dowager-Empress. Wherever you 
go you meet the name ; in every little village and in every little town 
that authority still holds swayj you cannot escape from it. And 
though people are well aware that she is dead and gone — ^for even up 
there there are changes and chances in the various cross-currents of 
modem Chinese government — yet it is still the shadow of the old Im- 
perial authority that rules, and it is the memory of those last ten years 
of the firm and efficient personal government directed by the Grand 
Dowager that still guarantees the security and peace of the traveller 
and the native all up and down the Tibetan March and throughout 
the Mohammedan populations of Western Kansn. Even on the very 
edge of the border, in the little town of Siku, which is within some 
three miles of what is c&Ued the Tibetan firontier, to this moment, so 
far as I know, the half-dozen vagabonds, clothed in rags, who represent 
the Chinese garrison are still clothed and armed in the shabbiest and 
weirdest panoply of the old Imperial house. Though the population 
may do homage to the new authorities, yet it is always with the thought 
at the back of their minds of the old Imperial tradition. I need hardly 
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mmlnd. members of Ibe Society that it was in Northern China that the 
new Imperialist moTement had its strength, and that it was on North 
Ohina*s support that the late President, Ynan SMh k'ai, attempted to 
rear Ms perlloGS and preemous throne. ‘ 

I talked to yon of law and order, but in point of fact the year in 
which I first ad¥entnred up upon the borders of Kansu and Tibet was 
not a year favourable to law and order at all, for, as if for a forecast of 
ooming events, the beginning of 1914 was marked by storms sweeping 
across China which, though they were relegated in the papers to small 
paragraphs of tiny print at the bottom of the main columns, yet, 
I can assure you, when you were iu the country and travelling between 
storm-blast and storm-blast, were a very serious consideration not only 
to one’s comfort, but to one’s life. I am talking now of the White 
Wolf Rebellion which started towards the close of 1913, and in 1914 
devastated the internal provinces of CMna in a way which perhaps the 
British public to this moment has no fair idea of. At least, I know for 
my own part that when I was in London, and even when I was 
in Peking, the WMte Wolf Rebellion sounded a curious, rather 
interesting, rather remote thing that one need never have any personal 
concern with. But as soon as I reached the centre of China, and all 
through the six months of the summer, I found that the White Wolf 
Rebellion was a very serious thing to reckon with. The Rebellion of 
the Bei Lang started down in Honan. There are many legends as to 
the personality of the White Wolf himself. There seem to have been, 
so far as I could collect, like Cerberus, ‘‘several gentlemen of the 
same name,”jbut the main legend attaches to a certain official who was 
disappointed of the Yiceroyalty of Honan, and accordingly started out 
on a rather aimless rebellion of Ms own. In course of time that 
rebellion developed into very large proportions, and it devastated the 
provinces of Honan and Hupeh and threatened the province of Shensi. 
When I arrived in Sian-Pu the Rebellion of the White Wolf was 
sweeping up the course of the Han River to the capital of Shensi, the 
Yiceroy not knowing what to do, the troops half of them disaffected 
and the remainder not to be trusted from the point of view of courage 
or adequate ammunition. I succeeded, by dint of mere diplomacy, in 
leaving the town and escaping westwards towards the Tibetan border, 
and I was the last foreigner who was allowed out of the gates of 
Sian-Fu. After my departure the White Wolf Rebellion surged up into 
Shensi and occupied the whole southern province, with the sole 
exception of the capital itself, which, like a great walled island, stood 
intact and isolated in the midst of the surging waves of rebellion. 

Meanwhile, I had gone westwards the Tibetan border into the 
mountains of the Tibetan Mghland^ se^lure in the ’confidence that the 
White Wolf and his minions would never by any possibility succeed in 
invading Kansu ; that he neither wished to ubt had the power. I need 
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Earaiy tell joii' a that that the first thing he fiid was to 4o so.^ 
Towards the end of April the White Wolf Kehellion swept up roni^v 
the westerii eomer of the Tsinling Range, passed oiil of Szeehwaa Into 
Kansn, and within the first three weeks it laid waste and, destroyed 
twenty-three walled' cities in the southern half of the province, and was 
advancing upon the capital, Lanchow, I meanwhile was safe, or more 
or less sale, across the Tibetan frontier, where, to give yon amidea of 
how careful the Chinese Government — as I say, by the tradition of the 
last ten years of the Grand Dowager— is of the welfare and comfort of 
foreigners, though the Viceroy and all the officials had th^r^hands filled 
to overflowing with the perils and problems of the White Wolf Rebel- 
lion, yet all the time they found occasion to harry the wretched local 
Governors yet further out of their wits by perpetual inquiries as to two 
foreigners who had escaped out of the storm over into the borders of 
Tibet (where yet further storms were raging with which I will not 
trouble yon to-day). 

Meanwhile, I pursued my course in and out between the rebellious 
populations of the border, and the White Wolf Rebellion swept up into 
Kansu. We now come once more to the Mohammedan population. I 
have told you that all up the western borders of Yunnan, Szechwan, 
and Kansu there stretches this vast body of Mohammedans, hating the 
Chinese, hating the Tibetans, but wiEing to make common cause with 
the Tibetans against the Chinese, and sometimes with the Chinese 
against the Tibetans. It became there a question of practical politics 
which side the Mohammedan population would take during the course 
of the White Wolf Rebellion. I may tell you that all the soldiers 
of the army in Kansu, a very large proportion even of the lK>dyguard oI 
the Viceroy of Lanohow, are composed of Mohammedans ; and for a 
long time it remained doubtful, while the White Wolves were laying 
waste the walled cities in the southern province, what course the 
official troops in the employment of the Chinese Government would 
take. Kansu is a province really divided into two halves. I mmediat eiy 
south of Lanchow run the last few mountain ranges, the feeble outliers 
of the great Tibetan highland in which the Hoang-ho and the Yangtse 
Chiang are bom, and thus the northernmost ranges of those mountains 
are the last defences of the northern half of the province. The White 
Wolf swept up from the south, ravishing, burning, and destroying ; he 
came into conflict with both elements of the population; he even 
threatened the great Buddhist monastery of Jo-ni, which, after Labrang 
and Urga, is perhaps the most important point of Lamaism in North 
Central Asia. The White Wolf armies, amounting to some twenty or 
thirty thousand men, poured up through the various passes and 
openings from Szechwan towards Imchow and Taochow, Old and 
New, both of them strongholds of the Mohammedan populations. 
Yet a little higher up we come to Hocbow, which is of aU the cities in 
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Kansu the essentially Mohammedan city, so mtensely and essentially 
Mohammedaii, indeed; that no Chinese dare trust himself in Hochow 
unprotected. Beyond, that, again, there are the Tibetans, with the 
abbeys of Gumbum, Jo-ni, and Labrang. Labrang, though not suffi- 
ciently realized, is the important storm-centre of North Central Asia ; 
It is the largest Lamaist monastery outside Lhasa. It contains at a 
minimum some 12,000 monks ; it has eight living Buddhas ; it has a 
corresponding complement of high ecclesiastical officials, and ever since 
its foundation, rather less than a hundred years ago, Labrang, with its 
population and its temperament, has been the most turbulent element 
with which the -Chinese have had to deal all up the northern border « 
Over Urga and over Lhasa the Chinese Government has asserted a 
dim authority, more definitely recognized than definitely exercised. 
But Labrang, hidden as it is in the folds of the enormous Alps, is a point 
of which the Chinese themselves openly own they are afraid. Foreigners 
have been there, and in the annals of the Royal Geographical Society 
accounts can be found of the abbey itself. But it is not a point to which the 
Chinese will allow a foreigner to go, because they know that their power 
of protection fails as soon as they enter the atmosphere and environment 
of Labrang. In 1914-1915, in their hostility to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Tibetan monastery and the Mohammedan soldiers were 
making common cause, so that even more than ever Labrang was 
considered by the Governors a great centre of peril. 

In case you wish to understand the Government, I will point out 
that the Yiceroyalty of Kansu has its centre at Lanchow; the Yice- 
royalty of the Koko Nor, which is an advance post of Northern 
Tibet, has its official seat out beyond Dangar, in a lonely little 
crumbling mud-walled town, within sight of the lonely desolations 
of the great Salt Sea, which is called the Koko Nor. But very long 
ago the Chinese Governors discovered that living there was very 
uncomfortable and very dangerous. Therefore Si-ning Fu, which is the 
centre of the Governorship of the border, also became the centre of the 
Yiceroyalty of Koko Nor ; that is, the Governors of the Koko Nor live 
now, or in my time, securely and comfortably within the walls of 
Si-ning Fu. You were not supposed to know it ; the Chinese 
Government was not supposed to know it ; nobody was supposed to 
know. There they lived in the full state of the Chinese Yiceroyalty. 
They have to deal with the Mongolian tribes up north and with the 
Tibetan tribes all round Koko Nor. The Governor of Kansu has to 
deal with the Mohammedan problem down the province and with the 
insurgent Tibetans up the westrai border. 

Meanwhile, the White W;olf Rebellion advanced, sacking and 
burning and devastating the whole soulffiem province, until they arrived 
at Minchow, They then moved up north, still unattacked, towards 
Taochow the Old and the New. !Eh^ was a legend that Old Taochow 
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iad never been captoed in Ihe four linndred years and more of ' ils 
Mstory, and therefore, to tba GMnese mind, that was quite stiiicient 
reason for supposing that Taochow wonld never be cap toed. Accord- 
ingly, tbe' whole Mohammedan and Chinese, for many 

miles ronnd took refnge within the walls of Taochow on the approach 
of the White Wolf. The White Wolf army advanced to' the gates, 
met a feeble defence, which gradnaliy became more bitter and more 
fierce, but was in any easelneffectual ; and at the end of April, 1914, 
the White Wolf troops swept Taochow from end to end to such 
effect that only one house was left standing in the city from 
wail to wall, and even that only by accident. The White Wolves 
destroyed every living thing they could find, down to the dogs and cats 
in the streets. And the streets were stacked so high with carrion 
that for many weeks nobody could approach the place. And 
meanwhile the Mohammedan troops still sat securely upon the 
mountains to the immediate north, barring advance on the capital, 
but doing no more. Nobody knows exactly why the city was sacked 
with so unparalleled a ferocity. The White Wolf Bebeilion had 
destroyed in horrible circumstances many another city, but the 
destruction of Taochow ranks as the very darkest of his achievements 
in the way of horror. There remains a legend that many years since 
some ancestor of the White Wolf, or one of the many gentlemen of 
that name, was murdered by a Mohammedan in Taochow, and lies to 
this day buried in the graveyard of the Prince of Jo-ni farther down 
the river. That and that alone was held by the Chinese to account for 
the extraordinary ferocity with which the city was destroyed. In any 
case, the whole town was wiped out; and still the Mohammedan 
troops on the mountains made no move. However, the destruction of 
Taochow, which, as I have told you, was a Mohammedan town, was 
too much for the troops on guard in the province, and at last they 
descended from their mountain heights ; they occupied the ruined 
city, and within twenty-four hours the White Wolf army broke and 
scattered as a cloud scatters before the wind, breaking backwards in 
utter disaster down towards the southern province, where the whole 
rebellion faded out in complete rout and vanished. The Mohamme- 
dans had moved, indeed, too late to save their own people, and it will 
give you an idea of the temper of that warlike population when I tell 
you that when all was lost and the city in the hands of the White 
Wolves the Mohammedans in the town gathered themselves together 
in their mosque and set fire to it, and there they all perished together, 
men, women, and children, rather than fall into the hands of the 
' Chinese invaders. 

So much for the destruction of Taochow. When I followed on the 
track of the White Wolf some two months later he had done his worst, 
and broken away to the south aj^dh and disappeared. The whole 
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movemeBt— and this seems hard for ns. to understand — appears to ha¥0 
beeii, so far as one cao' gather, entirely without motive, entirely with-: ■ 
out serious purpose, , At one moment it was thought that the leading 
White Wolf might ha¥e a serious dynastic purpose, and might meditate 
establishing a northern throne in China. Hardly had he fallen than 
there appeared upon the scene in Kansu a candidate of the old djmasty 
of the Sung Emperors, who, when I arrwed in Lanchow in the winter 
of 1914, had duly been captured and was there imprisoned in a cage 
preparatory to being sent up to Peking as a present from the Viceroy 
of Kansu to his cousin, Yuan Shih k’ai. 

The first year of my tra¥el8, as you may well imagine, was a year 
of storm, from which, 6¥en among the murderous proclmties of the 
Tibetan monks across the border, one was comparatwely safe from the 
troubles and storms of the Mohammedan and Chinese struggles. But 
the second year was entirely different in character, and I was able to 
see more of the Mohammedan populations themsel¥es, and of pacified 
China in the district north of the Koko Nor. 

All these mountain ranges belong to China, though inhabited 
by Tibetans and by aboriginal tribes ; and lying as they do between the 
great Chinese high roads, one of which goes up from Lanchow to 
Hami, Urumtsi, and Kashgar, the other from Si-ning down to Lhasa, 
are so close to Chinese authority that neither Mohammedans or 
Tibetans are in any humour to rebel against it. We are accustomed, 
perhaps, to think too lightly of the weight and majesty of the Chinese 
Empire. In many ways the Chinese Go¥ernment offers food for 
ridicule ; but we ha¥e to remember, and more than e¥er nowadays, 
that the Chinese Empire is the oldest civilised force in the world (and 
if you were to tell me it was the only civilized force I should not 
quarrel with you). Anyhow, it has four thousand years of definite 
existence to its credit, and, what is more, there is every sign of its 
continuing for another four, or forty, thousand years. As somebody 
has said of the Church of England, it moves with a foot of lead in 
a velvet shoe ; it moves slowly, but it moves exceeding surely. And 
though Mohammedans and Tibetans may raise their bloody rebellious 
and lay waste whole provinces of the Empire, and though brigands of 
the Empire may do the same, yet sooner or later, slowly and inexorably, 
China flows back again and is never conquered ; always returns, wipes 
out the invader, swamps him in the enormous weight of her population 
and her organization, and that magnificent machinery which, however 
corrupt in personnel, is still the greatest machinery of government, 
that a human race has ever organize. This country is a peaceful 
land, therefore, by comparison with the mountain countries all up 
the border, where, as I have forgottett ^ tell you, you have not only 
the Chinese and the Mohammedans, but you also have the various 
little local Tibetan principaHries, ri^igriig up and down the border, each 
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one o£' &em qmasi-iiiiepeiiSeBL each on© <k them nominally, owning , 
allegiance to .GMna,' each one of them doing as best what pleases 
Itself, ’People, think of Tibet rather too mnch as they might tMn.k 
of, the 'Papal States; they think of .the Dalai Lama as a sovereign 
Tiller over a whole unified country, with a definite hard-and-fast power. 
In point: of fact, the Dalai Lama is no snch thing. He is the spirittial ' 
head of all who follow the Lamaist or the northern school of Buddhism. 
But he is very far from being the undisputed temporal autocrat that 
people imagine when they talk of Tibet ^ as being under his sway. I 
have found that to my cost, for these monasteries and' the,. principalities 
tip the border, many weeks’ Journey removed from Lhasa, may 
be tinder the authority of the Dalai Lama in matters spiritual, but in 
matters temporal a letter from the Dalai Lama would be as little use to 
you in travelling up there as a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Pope of Rome. They run, in the words of the player, their own 
show, and they care as little for the Dalai Lama on the one hand 
as they do for the Emperor of China on the other — or, at least, as they 
did, until the old Grand Dowager-Empress at last demurred, put her 
foot down, called the Dalai Lama to heel, and reduced the Tibetan 
Marches into a real semblance of order for almost the first time in the 
history of the Manchu Dynasty. The Dalai Lama has, of course, 
his weight in Chinese polities ; he is recognized as the head of that 
large web of Buddhism which runs through the Chinese nation, and, of 
course, is dominant all up the border. Of himself personally I have 
little to say. I never had the privilege of seeing him, but I have travelled 
in his tracks ; I have seen the impression that he made upon the popu- 
lation of China, and I have seen the traces of his passage on the roads. 
For be it known that the Dalai Lama is a Pontiff of such supreme sanctity 
that he may never pass under a gateway. All the way up from Lanchow 
to Si-ning Fu you will find the little red gateways decapitated in order 
that the Dalai Lama might go through without suffering a speck upon 
his sacrosanctity. When he reached the city of Si-ning Fu, where the 
walls are vastly solid and the expense of demolishing them would have 
been too great, he had to be lifted over them in a basket. When he reached 
Peking the problem became even more urgent. However, he realized 
that the immediate neighbourhood of the Great Dowager-Empress was 
no very comfortable place for the indulgence of ecclesiastical airs and 
graces, and accordingly the supreme Pontiff of Northern Buddhism 
solved the problem by entering the Imperial city in a train. 

Si-ning Fu is situated almost on the very borders of Tibet. 
There, again, you meet the results of the Mohammedan Rebellion, and 
you see all through that country the devastation which was brought 
about by that Rebellion. Of half a dozen little towns you will find 
five still uninhabited, desolate, and ruined, the remaining sixth 
gradually creeping back to life under the returning influx of the 
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Chiiiese population. Yon cannot look from the walls of Si-ning Itself ■ 
without seeing in every direction the signs of the destruction wrought 
in that fearful Rebellion, and all the time I was there, from- 19144915, 
we had' the sensation of a new rebellion perpetually brooding. 

I told you that the truce between the Chinese and Mohammedans 
depends -upon the life of Ma-an-liang, and it may' have ended now; 
but in any case the whole air was dark with the brooding of a coming 
storm, and one knew that it was merely a matter of, it may be, months 
or years before once more the forces of the Mohammedans were let 
loose against the Chinese Empire, with the usual result, no doubt, of 
appalling massacres, unheeded over here in the story of yet more 
massacres nearer home ; but to be followed in time, no doubt, with the 
everlasting reflux of the Chinese Empire. You will see at once, with- 
out my telling you, what a chance the existence of this population gives 
to anybody who may wish to breed trouble in Europe at second or 
third hand by stirring up the Mohammedan population against the 
Chinese. In other words, you will ask me, probably, what signs I saw 
of any anti-British or anti-AIlied feeling, or of any German propaganda 
or German feeling, among the Mohammedan population. I tried ■ 
during 1915, when I had grown aware the conditions in Europe, to 
And out what the point of view was that the Mohammedan population 
took in Western Kansu, and I must honestly say that I found there 
nothing but a strong Allied sympathy. There was no trace of German 
propaganda there then ; what there may be now I cannot tell you, but 
I should believe that the country and the people offered little ground 
for such. The Military Governor of Si-ning, the Military Governor of 
Lanchow, and the Governors of all these tovms, were Mohammedan, 
and every one showed a very un-Chinese interest in weapons, war 
pictures, and all the stories one could tell them of our prowess and the 
general conduct of the war. But of any pro-Turkish, of any distinctive 
Moslem feeling, of any fanaticism about the holy places, about the 
German alliance with Turkey, I could find no trace. And therefore I 
still maintain the hope and the belief that those populations, trouble- 
breeders though they might easily be, have no particular trouble to 
breed for us in the present or near future ; at least, so long as measures 
are taken, as I believe they are being taken, to keep them informed of 
what we are doing and what we are fighting for. Their interest is 
different from that of the Chinese, whose share in the war — at least, 
up in those remote parts, as you can well imagine — is but academic 
and pictorial. The Mohammedans, on the other hand, are as keen as 
mustard to learn all they can about guns, aeroplanes, machinery, and 
so forth, and our task is to k^p pur^lves perpetually in their mind’s 
eye with a definite sense of whalvwc:^^^ doing and achieving. In case 
anybody here should feel, as one veiry often does about remote comers 
of the world one does not know, any sort of instinct that we are perhaps 
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lettiBg those populations slide, I would ssj, of mj own knowledge, that 
on the contrary wy much is being done, and has steadily been done 
for the last two years, to keep all these peoples thoroughly weE aware 
of what it Is that we are doing and what it is that we are acMeving, 

HowsYer, for a final note, I must add that there is no propaganda 
that wiE appeal to those people so much as that ultimate victory to 
which, out of the present darkness, we look forward with more con- 
fidence than ever, as towards the ending of our long night. 

The Chaieman said they were very much indebted to Mr. Earrer 
for his most interesting and instructive account of a part of the world 
which most of them knew very little about. We had heard much this 
afternoon of the White Wolf Bebellion, and only the previous evening 
he had been reading of a former rebellion in Kamsu in a book entitled 
“ Islam in China/’ published by the Inland China Mission, This 
rebelEon took place in 1895, and was so severely repressed that it 
might have been supposed that there would be but lew Mahomedans 
left. Colonel Mark Bell wrote that in some districts nine out of every 
ten Chinese and two out of every three Mussulmans were kiEed. He 
gathered that the lecturer considered that there were some 30, 000, OCX) 
Moslems in Northern and Western China. The estimates of population 
in the Empire varied enormously. A native of Kujua, Abdul Aziz, a 
learned man who had been in Egypt and Constantinople, and had 
travelled aE about Northern China in some undefined capacity, possibly 
as a Turkish diplomatic agent, also put the Moslem population at 
about 30 , 000 , 000 , but he included the inland Moslems right up to 
Tashkend and Kashghar, which would increase the total by at least 
a couple of million. The book “ Islam in China,” by Mr. Broomhall, to 
which he had referred, contained figures carefully compiled from data 
supplied by more than two hundred correspondents, some of whom 
had devoted careful study to the subject, and it showed varying 
estimates of the total Mahomedan population in China from 5,000,000 
to a maximum of 10 , 000 , 000 . The writer was himself inclined to 
accept the maximum ; but even this varied very greatly from the 
figure of 30 , 000,000 mentioned that afternoon. The only point on 
which all writers appeared to be unanimous was that the Moslem 
population of Kan-su was far larger than that of any other province of 
China. It was to be regretted that definite data were not available, for 
the question of numbers made a very great deal of difference in 
estimating the poEtical importance of the Mahomedan population. 
The native writer, Abdul Aziz, classed the Moslems in Salar, a district 
a8'Ti]|rks,^and said they^w^^y^ superior to all the other 
Moslem races in China, the greaji> buEt of whom were known as 
Tungans, so called; he believed, as Chinese converts to Mam. 
The name was derived from the T^kl^h. word tunmek,” to turn, and 
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meant those who turned to another religion. If so, it corresponded 
with the Chinese words Htii,” or convert,” which was the. name 
applied to the Mahomedans by the Chinese. 

Mrs. AechibaIjD LittIiE said that her enjoyment of the lecture did 
not entitle her to go away without a critical reference to Mr. Farrer’s 
account of the influence still said to be exerted by the Dowager- 
Empress a decade after her death. Having lived for a great many 
years in the vast province of Szechuen, she could say that she never 
recollected anyone discussing the subject and expressing respect for 
the Dowager-Empress. The people who talked of the Dowager- 
Empress to Mr. Little and herself recognized that the Dowager-' 
Empress used her great power for her own advantage and her own 
selfish pleasure. They spoke with respect of the young Emperor, and 
praised him, but said that his influence was not great, because all the 
real authority was wielded by the Dowager-Empress. It almost 
seemed ungracious, after seeing such beautiful slides and hearing 
so extremely interesting a lecture, to raise this question. But she felt 
she ought to express an opinion about the Dowager-Empress and the 
feelings entertained toward her in China, because there were two 
tendencies in connection with people of distinction of dubious record 
who had passed away. One was to hound them down, and one was 
to exalt anyone who had had a bad name in the world. In the case of 
the Dowager-Empress, there was a certain party who seemed anxious 
to cover over her evil deeds. 

Colonel A. G. Yate said it had been his privilege to listen to 
Mr. Farrer in quite a different capacity at the Royal Geographical 
Society on March 11, when he appeared in the light at once of a 
botanist and traveller. Mr. Farrer had told them that it was believed 
that in the ninth century of the Christian era the Chinese had invited 
Turkish mercenaries to enter their country, and thus introduced the 
thin edge of the wedge of Islam. The only authority of which he 
(Colonel Yate) could think as likely to give the requisite data for 
a conclusion on this point was Yule^s “ Marco Polo.” In occasional 
dippings into that book he had noticed the frequent mention by Marco 
Polo of the Christian and Mahomedan communities across which he 
had come in various parts of China. Of living authorities on such a 
topic he imagined one of the best to be Sir Henry Howorth, whom he 
had the pleasure of meeting occasionally at the Royal Historical 
Society, and whose ‘‘History of the Mongols” was a magnum opus 
upon which historians and booksellers alike set a high value. Another 
authority was Sir Percy Sykes, now conmanding the South Persia 
Rifles at Shiraz, and doubtless looking forward keenly just now rather 
to doing something to checkma«le German ambitions to penetrate into 
Persia than to elucidate Marco Polo’s mediaeval wanderings. 

The only occasion, Colonel Yate added, on which he himself came 
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into contact with the Moslems of Western China was when he 
accompanied/ thirty years ago, as Intelligence Officer, the' ** Northern 
Bhan Oolnmri/* which, setting out 'from Mandalay in December, 1887, 
m'arched ' by ■ devious and-— in some parts -‘to Europeans — unknown 
paths, to the Salwnn Eiver at the Knnlon Ferry. On the way that , 
column' met occasional' droves of, Panthay mnle transport. The 
Panthays'are the Moslems of Yunnan, and their mule transport the 
best trained' that he had ever' seen. When it was a case of loading, the 
method was this : Two (or possibly more) men held the prepared load 
well aloft, gave a signal to the mule, which obeyed the signal by 
walking of Itself in under the load, which was then lowered on to its 
back and adjusted. On the march each mule moved independently 
and separately. Thus, if any mishap befell any one mule, one mule 
only suffered ; whereas the Indian transport system of linking three 
mules together frequently sacrificed the trio to the fault or failure 
of one. 

Mr. Farrer has made it very plain that a Moslem insurrection in 
Western China is a certainty of the future. The question is, Will this 
associate itself in any way with the Pan-Turanian project ? To this 
question Mr. Arnold Toynbee may possibly offer some solution 
on May 22. 

Mr. Fakbbb, in reply, said he thought Mrs, Archibald Little had 
spoken from the point of view of the Southern Chinese rather than of 
Northern China in respect to the Dowager-Empress. As the storms of 
discussion respecting that autocratic lady had died down, she appeared 
more and more definitely as a really great sovereign. Her errors were 
great and admitted, though he was somewhat sceptical about the evil 
deeds with which she had been charged. If she made her mistakes, 
she recovered from them with a magnificent courage and resource 
which only really great rulers of the world had exhibited. In Northern 
China, at least, which supported her great adventure in 1900, her 
influence went on increasing, as history left behind that outstanding 
figure, and advanced more and more into the quicksands into which 
China appeared to be sunk at the present moment. So far -as 
Northern China was concerned, she had left behind a name that would 
live, and, he thought, deserved to live, and influence all ranks of the 
people. She would figure in history amongst the great personalities 
of the Manchu dynasties, which had previously givefi before her time 
two of the greatest rulers who had ever directed the affairs of a large 
section of the human race. 

The proceedings terminated with a cordial vobe of thanks to the 
lecfc/Urer. ■ 
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At a meeting of the Society on May 22, 1918, with Golonal Sir Henry 
Trotter in the chair, Mr. Arnold J. Toynbee lectured on this subject. 
In the course of an extemporaneous address he said : 

I must ask you to excuse the charlatanism of one who has not 
travelled among the Russian Moslems and does not know their 
languages in venturing to lecture upon them. My excuse is that Islam 
in Russia was, before the Revolution, an unknown field— at least, 
compared with other fields of sociological study in Asia and Europe. 
It is characteristic of our lack of knowledge that we do not know 
whether to cal! it an Asiatic or a European problem. 

This ignorance is due to the Russian autocracy, which crushed all 
free movement among the various people of that great Empire. As we 
now know, Russia was teeming with life — with nationalities, parties, 
classes, sects, with cherished aims and original points of view ; but all 
this life was held down by the Tsardom. Under the old regime Russia 
presented herself to the outer world as politically (not spiritually, ol 
course) a military machine, which might be on the right or wrong side; 
for us or against us, but was essentially a formidable machine, and noi 
a nation or commonwealth of peoples. Thus the Russian Moslems 
passed unnoticed, although it was obvious that they were bound to be 
important. To begin with, they were, numerically important. There 
were 19,000,000 Mohammedans in Russia, or hardly a smaller numbei 
than the Moslems under the rule of Erance. Thus Russia was th< 
third largest Moslem power in the world — ^larger, probably, than Hollanc 
with her East Indian possessions, and larger, of course, than* an^ 
independent Moslem State. There are 16,000,000 Turkish-speakini 
Moslems in the Russian Empire, or twice as many as in the Ottomas 
Empire. 

Geographically, also, they are bound to be important, because the; 
are likely to be one of the main transitional elements between Europeai 
and Islamic civilisation. Throughout history there have been tw* 
routes, geographically, by which the East and the West have come int* 
contact. There has been the sea route, by which British, French, an« 
Dutch traders have gone to tropical lands and founded Empire 
in Eastern countries. Most of the contact of Europe with th 
Mohammedan world has been by sea, and the ocean has served as 
sharp dividing line between the two civilisations. When the English 
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maoj the Dutchman, orihe Frenchman m^ade.their way by sea to distant , 
countries of the East, they found the inhabitants sharply divided from 
themselves in history, manners, and standards of civilisation. The sea 
routes during the last lew centuries have been paramount in' the 
formation of our ideas of the relations between Europe and Asia — we 
have thought of the problem in terms of them. Yet all the while there 
has been another bridge of contact, the land routes, along which 
differing civilisations have shaded into one another. I! the importance 
of these routes has been very much overlooked, the reason is that 
they were by way of Russia and Turkey, and the government of both 
countries being reactionary, the national and social tendencies of the 
peoples of both Empires were suppressed. But the war, which has 
overthrown the Tsardom, and will, it is hoped, overthrow Turkish rule 
over other peoples, will perhaps put the decision of the relations 
between East and West in the hands of the nations on the land 
bridge. At any rate, they will influence those relations to a much 
greater extent than hitherto. 

The Russian Moslems at least provide the material for just such a 
transitional element between East and West as I have mentioned. 
They include Moslems more Europeanised than any others — practically 
Europeans of Moslem religion. I refer to those of the Volga region, 
who are geographically encircled by European civilisation. Again, the 
Russian Moslems include nomadic tribes and countries which till half 
a century ago were the most isolated and fanatical of any in Islam, 
being still in the full dark age produced by the barbarian invasions. 
In other parts of Russia there are Islamic peoples who have taken a 
fuE share in the great economic development of the country. The 
Russian Moslems include modern industrialists, peasants who are 
specialists in cotton growing and other forms of profitable industry, and, 
again, the populations of the Steppes, who are pure nomads. Indeed, 
you find almost every type of economic life and culture, from the 
prosperous and enterprising, to that which is wholly untouched by 
European influences. 

After these generalisations I must attempt a rapid survey. The first 
group of which I would speak are the Moslems of what may be termed 
the Voiga-Ural-West Siberia region. Their centre is at Kazan, and 
they speak a Turkish dialect. Their number is estimated at four to five 
millions. Their conversion to Islam dat6s from about a.b. 960, perhaps 
a generation before Christianity reached Russia. They were extra- 
ordinarily isolated from the outer world by the Steppes and by the 
pagan Turkish tribes intervening between them and Persia for about 
four centuries, just as the Christians of were also cut off by 

nomadic tribes from contact with the peoples from whom they bad 
drawn their civilisation and religion. Frisrr Rubruck, who visited the 
Steppes in the thirteenth century, heard of these Islamic tribes, and he 
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was very muck perturbed in consequence. I wonder,*’ ke wrote, ■ “ wkat 
devil carried tke religion of Mohammed thither.” This /region was . 
converted to Islam something like four centuries before the Steppe to 
the south of it. But about 1250 the Steppe and Kazan were united 
under the Mongols of the Golden Horde, and the conversion of the 
Steppe followed. The Steppe began to settle down in civilised fashion, 
and the Volga Moslems acquired a Turkish dialect, one which varieS: 
from type more than any other, probably because the populations 
previously spoke Einnish. The result of the rule, of the Golden Horde 
for a period of three centuries was that the Steppe country and Kazan 
were welded together into a single Moslem Turkish-speaking population. 
Then there came the Russian conquest about a.d. 1550. From that 
time these Moslems have been continuously under the rule of a 
European and non-Moslem State. They are, indeed, the oldest Moslem 
group to have been continually under European rule, for though the 
Moors in Spain were conquered earlier by a Christian State, they were 
either stamped out or forced to emigrate. But the Russians allowed 
these Tatar Moslems to continue, and so for more than three and a half 
centuries Europeans and Moslems have lived under one European 
Government in the region of the Volga. 

There are various sub-groups to whom reference should be made. 
First of all there are the Tatars of Kazan. They form a majority of 
Moslems in no single province, and only in two out of ten districts of 
the province of Kazan. They are mostly townsfolk, business and 
professional men, and artisans. Since 1905 they have taken a vigorous 
part in Russian politics, and have developed a press and literature. 
Until 19l7 they worked with the Cadet party, a fact which shows that 
they are bourgeois in their point of view — Liberals, but not Socialists, 
nor very much interested in the nationalisation of land. They are, in 
fact, a prosperous middle-class element 

The second sub-group, the Bashkirs in the Urals, are more back- 
ward. Fifty years ago they were entirely nomadic, and they are still 
partially nomadic. They are more compact than the Tatars, and in 
the Ufa province they are in an actual majority, though only a slight 
majority, over the Russians. That is to say, there is a majority of 
Moslem elements, including the Tatars. They are also numerous 
in Orenburg, Samara, and Perm. But the tendency is for them 
to be swamped by Russian colonists, who have settled in these regions 
in large numbers in the last fifty years. Great tracts of country are 
now under tillage by the Russian peasants, and the Bashkirs are 
being crowded out in some districts. So far they have been under 
Tatar influence. There are many Tafcjprs to be found in the towns. 
But the compactness of the Bashkirs and the special problem of 
Russian colonisation have tended of late to produce a different policy 
among them. / 'f '/'’'. " ■ 
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TMe third Biib-groap' is that of the Siberian Tatars, They are the; 
remains of a 'smb-^anate of the Golden Horde. They are to be found 
mostly in the older towns of Western Siberia, such as Tobolsk, and' 
they are less connected' with the modem towns along the. Trans- 
Siberian Bailway, where ■ Bnssian civilisation has been developing, 
latterly. ■ A great many of them may be Tatarised Finns or Samoyeds ; 
but the original Tatars have maintained their identity. They are an 
important element in trade as well as in Moslem culture. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the earliest political leader of dslamic 
Russia came from Siberia. I refer to Sheikh Abdurrashid Ibrahim, 
who is an old man now. He was born at Tara in 1842, and was the 
earliest Russian Moslem to travel to the different Moslem centres in 
Russia in the interests of Moslem culture and unity. He visited Moslem 
centres all over the world, and he was a member of -the second Duma. 

I now come to another and very different main Moslem group, that 
of Kirghizistan. This group, numbering about five millions, repre- 
sents the old nomadic population of the Steppes from the Carpathians 
to Altai and Thian-Shan. They were probably outside the Jurisdiction 
of the Golden Horde, and only drifted into its camping grounds after its 
power had been broken. They were the latest people in Asia to be con- 
verted to Islam, and the process was only completed last century, after 
they had come under Russian rule. The Kirghiz are still practically pure 
nomads, and I imagine that Islam has only touched them superficially 
at present, while they are touched scarcely at all by European 
civilisation. Since the end of the fifteenth century the nomad 
have been crowded out of the Steppes, like the Bed Indians 
on the prairies of North America. The process was begun by the 
Cossacks, who early in the sixteenth century came down from the 
region of the Dnieper and made settlements along the rivers of 
the Steppes, In the seventeenth century, too, the Kalmucks came from 
Mongolia westward and settled on the Eastern Steppes, and this had 
a disintegrating effect on the nomadic tribes. In the third place, there 
has been considerable Russian colonisation from the north during the 
last twenty years, and especially since the building of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. The movement has been on so large a scale that it 
is comparable in character with the colonisation of the West in the 
United States and in Canada. That, of course, has resulted in crowding 
out the Kirghiz, who have either had to take to agriculture and settled 
life or to vacate the northern part of the Steppes. They are to be 
found in the Eastern Steppe still ; but if the colonisation movement 
continues, that Steppe, like the Western, will be covered with Euro- 
pean peasantry within, say, the next twenty years. The Kirghiz them- 
selves now belong to the Eastern extremity. They spread to the 
Vo^ in the sixteenth century, filling the vacuum left by the Usbegs, 
under the pressure of the Kalmucks. 
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The third maiE group of' Eassiaa Moslems is that of the Gaiieasusf 
where uhere are about four million .of them,. The Gauoasus is. .'a 
second Balkan peninsula, and harbours a eonfusion of nationalities' and 
religions, 'hitherto banded together by a military empire, though in 
this case ' a Christian empire* ' The position of the Moslems is best 
understood by classifying them in sub-groups. ' ^ 

:-There are, first of all, the Azerbaijanis, forming by far the 'largest 
sub-group, and belieTed by some authorities to : number 2,500,000. 
They are the ^‘ Tatars of the Caucasus,’* a Turkish-speaking population 
who drifted in. from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. They . came ^ 
up the Arases valley, the ^ highroad , of . migration from Central Asia to 
Anatolia, They are identical with' the" Turkish -speaking'' population of 
Persian Azerbaijan, being only separated from them politically by the 
Eussian conquest a century ago. Baku, the great oil city of the Caucasus, 
is not their home in the full sense. . It. is. not really a Tatar city, for the 
population iS: Russian, Armenian, and Persian, together with many 
foreign elements. The Tatars only share in its cosmopolitanism. But 
there are amongst them several' important men who have taken a very 
prominent part , in Moslem ' politics in, Eussia. They include some 
seif-made millionaires. They are less civilised, but more vigorous and 
also more drastic and radical in their views, than the Kazan Moslems, 
who have an older Moslem civilisation and greater contact with 
European infiuence. 

Another sub-group is that of the Daghestanis, who are thought 
to number about a million. They are very much split up, some 
of them belonging to indigenous tribes, and some to tribes de- 
posited from the Steppes. They are confined to the North-Eastern 
Caucasus. 

Thirdly, there are the Georgian Moslems in the extreme south-west, 
in the provinces which Turkey has seized under the provisions of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. These people are Georgians in nationality and 
language. They became converted to Islam after the Turkish conquest 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, just as the Albanians were 
largely converted after the Turkish conquest in Europe, It has been a 
matter of discussion whether they ought to belong to a Moslem State 
or a Georgian State, but the Turks have settled the matter for the 
moment by occupying the country once again by force. 

In the fourth place there are the Crimean Tatars, numbering 
perhaps 200,000, again a fragment of the people of the Steppes, chiefly 
in the mountains of the coast. They are much outnumbered by the 
Bussians and Ukrainians. The last sub-group is that of the Tatar 
nobles in Lithuania, numbering perhaps 10,000. They were invited to 
the country by the Lithuanian Government in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and have since been settled there. They have kept their 
religion, and form a really importaiit social factor, though only a very 
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:scatlered;' commiiBitj, in tiie territory 'Occtipled by Germany' on ,tbe 
basis of ' the Treaty of Brest-Eitovsk. 

The last main group of 'which I have to speak is that of Central 
Asia, where there are not less than five million Moslems hitherto under 
Bnsslan rule. I refer to inhabitants of ^ttled regions where there are 
towns and cultivation of the land. ■ Perhaps about 80' per cent, of the 
Central Asiatic Moslems are Turkish-speaking, their dialect being 
closely related to that spoken over the frontier in Chinese Turkestan, 
The remainder are Tajiks, the relics of an original Iranian population, 
and speaking Iranian dialects. These are townsmen and cultivators. - 
They have suffered by constant invasions, and notably by the Uzbeg 
conquest at the beginning of the sixteenth century, after the break up of 
the Golden Horde. Before the Eussian conquest, which went on from 
1863 to 1886, they were in the full dark age, broken up into a number 
of petty Khanates, and subjected to constant wars and slave raiding. 
Great areas of land went out of cultivation, and exhausting taxation 
was in force. Since the Eussian conquest there has been security, a 
steady growth in communications, following on that remarkable 
engineering feat the Trans-Caspian Eailway, which brings Central Asia 
into direct communication with Europe, and also profitable specialisa- 
tion in agriculture. This is especially noteworthy in respect of cotton. 
The great cotton mills of Moscow are largely dependent on the cotton- 
growing districts of Central Asia, which were developed for the purpose 
of enabling Russia to become independent of the American market. 
Thus over hundreds of square miles within the Russian frontier, and 
especially in the province of Ferghana, the peasantry have been 
encouraged to specialise in 'cotton cultivation. Formerly, while the 
country was insecure, it was so isolated economically that the peasants 
produced only the absolute necessities of life for themselves, because 
there was no certainty of trade or communication. But when the 
Russians developed the railways and paid advances for the prospective 
cotton crop, the peasantry b^an to plough up their cornfields and to 
substitute cotton. It was the State policy to obtain foodstuffs for 
Central Asia very cheaply from European Russia, Thus, economically at 
any rate, there was rapid growth and organisation, notwithstanding the 
fact that Central Asia, as is natural, remains in culture the most 
Oriental and the least assimilated region in Russia. 

From this survey it is clear that the Russian Moslems came under 
Russian rule at very different dates ; that they are widely scattered 
geographically ; and that there are a great many different nationalities, 
degrees of civilisation, and forms of economic life among them. 
Sixteen millions out of the nineteen millons speak different Turkish 
dialects, but these almost imaount to different languages. There are 
ihree main groups of these dialects, and the Osmanli Turkish spoken in 
Asia Minor is very different from the form of Turkish spoken in 
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KazaE.: TMs forms^ a considerable barrier, in coifimnEication between 
tbe Kazan Moslems and other Turkish-speaking peoples of the Empire, 
But while there are many divisions, there are cerfeain great principles 
of unity tending to bring them together. First, of course, there is 
Islam, In which the ties and claims of brotherhood are still very strong. 
They are made the stronger by the fact that the Mohammedan world has 
felt itself latterly to be on the defensive against penetration from 
Europe. Then another great point of unity has been the existence of 
the Bussian State, with its conquests, its centralised administration, 
and its railways, not only round, but across the Steppes. There were 
rough tracks along the Steppes in the old days, but communications in 
any real sense did not exist before the Bussian conquest. The Bostov- 
Baku, the Trans-Caspian, and the Orenburg-Tashkent Bailways have 
had a great unifying influence. Most important of all was the economic 
reciprocity which was being worked out before the war. 

On the other hand, there are centrifugal principles at work. Though 
the Bussian conquest was fundamentally unifying in effect, the Bussian 
Government was severe, and this tended to create a Moslem opposition. 
The Government took care to promote ecclesiastical decentralisation, 
though the Moslem ecclesiastics were allowed considerable liberty 
locally in organising their own communities. There was one ecclesi- 
astical centre for the Tatars of the Volga, another for the Caucasus, 
and so on. Then, again, there was differentiation as to military service, 
which was confined to the Moslems of the Volga-Ural, Siberia, and the 
Crimea. Some groups were much more amalgamated with the Empire 
than others, and it was on this basis that the differentiation was made. 
Again, there are the special interests of various elements to be con- 
sidered, such as the fear of the Bashkirs and Kirghiz as to the effects of 
Bussian colonisation. 

Ail these factors were more or less in suspense under the Tsardom ; 
but since the Bevolution the various forces concerned have found free 
play, and have begun to work out the problems affecting them. The 
first tendency to assert itself was towards unity and cultural autonomy. 
The All-Bussian Moslem movement was led by the scattered Moslems, 
especially the Kazan Tatars, and others who had been the longest 
under Bussian rule. They naturally felt that Moslem unity within a 
united Bussia was the only solution of their political problem, since 
they were so scattered themselves that it was only by having a great 
Moslem block that they could hold their own in the Bussian State. 
Supposing the Moslems more recently incorporated in the Empire broke 
away, they felt that they themselves would be left as a small scattered 
minority amongst the Bussian population. On the p^er hand, the 
unity of the Moslems would make them a political power within the 
Bussian Empire, Thus the Kazan Tatars went in for a policy of 
bringing the forces of Islam together within the Bussian political 
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sptemy iB x>rder lo form a Moslem party m the BBssiaB; Statej-'mi lo 
, exereise .a marked Islamio iBfineace OB its policy.. 

These views, shared by many other groups, were especially dominant 
during .the ..first period after the Bevolution. ■ In April,. 1917, there .was 
a Moslem Conference' in the Caucasus, attended by delegates^ from all 
parts.' The Sheikh-ni-Islam .of the Shia Moslems of the Caucasus and 
;the Mufti of the Sunnis.. publely embraced before the whole. ..assembly, 
amid demonstrations of great ' enthusiasm. They even began to- talk 
of abolishing the separate ecclesiastical organisations; and forming an 
ecclesiastical, and not merely political, Moslem union lor the Caucasus. 
This is an extraordinary fact when we bear in mind how strong has 
been the traditional separatism between, the two great sects of Islam, 
in Bussia as elsewhere. The Conference passed a resolution in favour 
of All-Russian Moslem co-operation. 

Accordingly a few weeks afterwards, in May, 1917, there was an 
Ail-Eussian Moslem Conference at Moscow, It was characteristic that 
the official language was Eussian, since this was the only language in 
which ail the delegates could understand one another. The delegates, 
or one large section of them, went strongly in favour of the AIL 
Eussian movement. They appointed an All-Bussian Moslem Council? 
with an executive committee at Petrograd, which has produced a 
weekly bulletin for the Moslems on the course of affairs. The remark- 
able thing about this bulletin is that it is not merely confined to the 
affairs of the Eussian Moslems, but shows an even greater interest in 
general events and in the course of the Bevolution. The Conference 
also established an All-Eussian Ecclesiastical Council at Ufa, to he the 
centre lor all the groups, and to have authority over all the Moslems in 
Bussia. 

The tone o the proceedings was very democratic, and though the 
six members of the Ecclesiastical Council were not appointed by 
universal suffrage, that was laid down as the basis of their election for 
the future. There was a noteworthy development of feminism. Out 
of the 800 delegates at Moscow, over were women, and a woman 
was elected to be one of the six members of the supreme Ecclesi- 
astical Council Thus we see a very pronounced Libera! movement 
brought 'into relation with the idea of Islamic eullurai unity within the 
Eussian State. The Conference did not ask for the formation of 
separate federal Moslem States, because they felt that that would be a 
harrier to their unity for the work of cultural autonomy. It is inter- 
esting to note how sensitive the Conference was in respect of the world 
of Islam. The leaders broke with the Cadets on the question of the 
future of Constantinople, since the latter still favoured its acquisition 
by Bussia. They formed a party of their own gravitating toward the 
Left, though not toward the extreme Left. 

But another tendency quickly declared itself, in consequence of the 
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cou^e of eYents in Rnssia, and that was a tendency toward political or 
territorial autonomy, whether under a federal system or on the- basis of 
complete independence.^ The first sign, of this came from the Dagha- 
staniSj, who held a rival May Conference at Astrakhan, and complained 
of the 'Azerbaijanis trying to Tatarise the Caucasus. ' As a. matter of 
fact, the , Azerbaijani Tatars are at the head of this territorial movement. 
Their ideal was almost from the beginning a territorial State with 
complete local political autonomy, including all the TurHsh-speaMng 
populations of the Caucasus. Federation with Russia was a subor- 
dinate feature; the main idea was that of forming a State of their 
own, and federation with Russia was put in rather lor form’s sake. 
This was obviously a more drastic solution of the Moslem question. 
But the Bokharans were still more intolerant and drastic. There was 
a local revolution, and the Khan was forced to agree to a democratic 
Constitution. Then followed a reaction against the Young Bokharan 
party, which was given a fanatical turn by the Mullahs and was 
loured by the Russian Resident at Bokhara. He belonged to the old 
regime, and was anti-revolutionary. These disturbances were put down, 
but they were bound to have a discouraging effect upon the idea of 
Moslem unity in Russia. The tendency for a separatist solution has 
steadily won, in consequence of the general course of events. The 
Bolshevik revolution and acquisition of power has turned the scales all 
over Russia in favour of separatism and against unity, and the 
Moslems have shared in this tendency. Even at a Conference held at 
Ufa last December to appoint a commission for working out cultural 
autonomy, the territorialists carried territorial resolutions and appointed 
a committee of their own. A few weeks earlier there had been a 
proclamation of the territorial autonomy of Bashkiristan. All this is 
an unhappy turn of policy ; but probably it is merely a symptom of 
the general disorganisation of Russia. If Russia (or parts of her) 
comes together again in a Federation, the idea of unity among Russian 
Moslems may revive. 

In conclusion Mr. Toynbee read from a G-erman paper (the 
Nmer Orient) extracts from speeches on the great question at issue 
at the Moscow Conference between the two leaders — Tsaiikov of the 
All-Russian Party and Easulzada the territorialist from Baku. 

The Chaibman said they were very much indebted to Mr. Toynbee 
for the care and trouble he had taken to collect and co-ordinate the 
facts respecting the Russian Moslems. He saw from that day’s 
paper that the new cry at Berlin to replace or supplement Berlin to 
Baghdad” was to be Hamburg to Herat,*’ a much longer line. The 
existence of such ambitions was important, and it was very desirable 
that we should inform ourselves, and that the country should inform 
itself, respecting the populations occupying the lands through which 
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penetration . was desirei by om enemies. There was an enormous 
population taken altogether in those lands, and beyond them we had 
some 70,000,000 Moslems within the Indian Empire. It was note- , 
worthy how large a proportion ' of the Enssian Moslems spoke Yarions 
forms of '.TnrkisL ' 

Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich said that one statement in the lecture 
had surprised him. A glance at the map would show how enormous 
a proportion of Bussia was Moslem conntry. He beMeYed it wonld 
amount to four-fifths. While it could be taken for granted that the 
Moslems were Yery much scattered over that vast area, and that much 
of it was very thinly peopled, there were still very large compact 
bodies of Moslems there, especially in high Asia, and notably in 
Bokhara. The Central Asian people were Sunni Mohammedans to a 
man, and amongst them, so far as he knew, there was no scattered 
Christian Church or any other non-Mosiem faith. On these grounds 
he could not help thinking that in the Bussian Empire as we have 
known it there must surely be far more than 19,000,000 Mohammedans. 
The inhabitants of Bussia might be divided into Slavs and Moslems, 
mainly Turkish-speaking Moslems. That being so, it was still more 
remarkable that in consequence of the Bevolution there should have 
been any decided expression of opinion on the part of a large body of 
them in favour unity within the Bussian State. It was entirely 
contrary to what they had heard as to the results of the Bevolution in 
other respects. The exact opposite of unity was its most patent 
political principle. It was difficult to see how 19,000,000 Mahomedans 
among 180,000,000 Slavs could make themselves quite sufficiently 
prominent and powerful in the political future of Bussia to effect any- 
thing very great. Toward the end of his address the lecturer had 
shown that there were very considerable differences of opinion amongst 
the leaders of the Bussian Moslems as to their political future. One 
could easily understand that within certain limits really powerful 
Mohammedan republics might be formed, but that they could have any 
decided influence over the vast mass of the Bussian people he confessed 
he did not believe. 

He would like to ask Mr. Toynbee what bad been the attitude of 
the Bussian Moslems during the war. Did they recognise the Saltan of 
Turkey as the head of their faith, or were they, like the Mohammedans 
of India, very doubtful indeed about the particular position which the 
Ottoman Emperor claimed in this respect ? We did not find that, 
taking it all together — though there were, of course, exceptions — ^the 
Mohammedans of India in the Army had very particular objections 
against fighting the Mohammedans of Turkey. Did the Bussian Moslems 
throw in their sympathies with Bussia, and did the soldiery amongst 
them take any prominent part against Turkey ? Would they now be 
prep^ed to welcome the Turks into that part of Bussia which was 
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OYerwlielmiDgly Moslem to which ■ reference had been made in the 
lectnrer's amwey? When they considered all these questions, it 
seemed to him that if anyone in the West adopted the mantle of 
prophecy he would have a big problem in front of him. 

Mr. IsPAHANi said he would be obliged if the lecturer would explain 
to them the condition of the Russian Moslems before the Revolution. 
From his personal knowledge as a traveller in Russia before the war, 
when his visits extended to Turkestan and the Gaucasus, he could say 
that the Moslems suffered from harshness of rule. They were not 
allowed to educate their children in the way they desired and in the 
practices of their faith. It might well be that more liberal ideas 
would prevail after the existing confusion in Russia had been overcome. 

Sheikh M. H. Kidwai said they had heard that the Russian Moslems 
were strongly opposed to the idea of Russia taking over Constantinople. 
He would like to impress this fact upon Englishmen present who 
thought there was no restlessness about thfe present situation as regarded 
the Moslem position in the war. In India there were numbers of 
religions leaders interned because they were said to have had sympathy 
with the Turks. Mr. Montagu, during his visit, received a great 
number of telegrams declaring the sympathy of the Mussulman senders 
with the Turks, not as Turks, but as Moslems. 

Mr. Toynbee, in reply, said that he had shown that before the war 
the freedom of the Russian Moslems was very small, and that they 
were very much suppressed. Their ecclesiastical organisations, like 
those of other communities not belonging to the Orthodox faith, were 
very much broken up. There could be no doubt that one general 
effect of the war and the Revolution had been to evoke in the minds of 
the Moslems, and especially those which had come under Russian rule 
in the last century or so, a keen wish to have an independent life of 
their own, though there were great differences of view as to the proper 
political means towards this end. They had seen European progress, 
and wished to share therein on their own lines and in accordance with 
their own culture. They wished to retain the economic results which 
had flowed from European organisation. Generally speaking, the 
attitude of Islam toward Europe had been very much that of Japan. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

Thu aEniversary meeting was heid on June 26. Owing to tlie absence 
of Colonel Sir Henry Trotter through illness, Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdich took the chair. The annual report, read from the chair, was 
as follows : 

EEPOBT OF THE COUNCIL FOB 191748. 

The Session of 1917-18, during which, notwithstanding the war, we 
have had a series of most interesting papers, opened in October with a 
lecture by our Chairman, Colonel Sir Henry Trotter, entitled ‘‘The 
Amir Yakoub Khan and Eastern Turkistan in the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century,” a concise account of the history and geography of a little- 
known part of Central Asia. In December Colonel A, C. Yate gave a paper 
on a subject of peculiar interest at the present time, “ Britain's Buffer 
States in the Bast.” Miss Estelle Blythe in February read a delightful 
paper on “ Palestine : Its Past, Present and Future.” In March we 
had a most instructive address by Miss M. Czaplicka on “ The Evolution 
of the Cossack Communities,” illustrated by lantern-slides showing 
different types of Cossacks, The April lecture was given by Mr, 
Beginald Farrer — ^most interesting and instructive — on “ The Mahom- 
medan Problem in China,” and, in May, Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s address 
on “.Islam in Bussia ” was full of information. The last lecture of the 
Session will be given in June by the Bight Hon. Syed Ameer Ali on 
“ Persia and her Neighbours.” There has been a good attendance at 
all the meetings. 

The following four new members have been elected during the 
year : The Political Agent, Bahrein, Mrs. Davis, Mr. G. Herbert Evans, 
and Signor M. N. Salvati. The Council regret to report the loss by 
death of Colonel St. J. F. M. Fancourt, C.B., and Mr. G. B. Alien. The 
Society has also lost by resignation the following members : The 
Yiscount Bury, Mrs. F. A. Crow, Sir Walter Lawrence, Mr. John 
Murray, Mr. E. J. Salano, and Colonel J, K. Tod. 

The Council much regret the loss of their Secretary, Miss Hughes, 
who held that post ever since the formation of this Society, but resigned 
on her marriage in November, 1917. Much of the success of the 
Society has been due to her excellent work, and the members of the 
Council, past and present, who have been so long and pleasantly 
associated with her had the gratification of showing their appreciation 
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of her services by subscribing for the presentation of a small wedding- 
gift. Mias Phillips, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
was appointed in her place. 

The year has again happily ended without a deficit, there being a 
balance of receipts over expenditure of J622 7s. The total expenditure 
was £109 78. Id. The statement of accounts is appended. 

New rules were passed at a special meeting in February relating 
to the appointment of an Hon. President, and regulating the position 
of the six Vice-Presidents. Under the new Rule 18 the Hon. President 
is elected by the Council, and holds office for five years, and is then 
eligible for re-election. The Vice-Presidents are elected by the Council, 
and hold office for fonr years, two retiring annually by rotation, being 
ineligible for re-election until the expiration of one year; but this 
arrangement will not come into force until the general meeting of 
1919. 

Lord Curzon, on being approached, most cordially accepted the 
new office of Hon. President, to the great satisfaction of the Council. 

Under Rule 23, Sir Hugh Barnes, Sir E. Penton, and Mr. T. J. 
Bennett retire, and Colonel E. Pemberton has resigned his position or 
the Council ; the three former gentlemen are recommended for re* 
election, and Colonel A. C. Bail ward is proposed to fill the vacanc} 
caused by the retirement of Colonel Pemberton. 

The Chairman expressed his regret that their President, Sir Henr^ 
Trotter, was very ill, and that it was doubtful whether he would b« 
able to resume his work amongst them. That meeting ended th< 
1917-18 session, and they earnestly hoped that before their thre< 
month’s vacation was over they would find he would be able to retun 
to them. On his proposal a vote of sympathy with Lady Trotter ii 
her trouble was carried. 

The report was adopted, and its recommendations as to the electio: 
of members of Council for the ensuing session were agreed to. 

The Chairman said the distinguished gentleman who was about t 
address them on Persia was not altogether a stranger to the Society- 
Many of them must know him as a great Orientalist, and a very clos 
observer of the peoples and policies of the Bast. The paper won! 
show him to be master of his subjecli, and would carry the authoritativ 
weight to be expected from him. 

The Right Hon, Syed Ameer Ali then read the following paper ; 

PERSIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 

On two previous occasions you did me the honour of inviting me 
read a paper, which, owing to pressure of public duties, I was mat 
to do. I am happy to be able thi^ evening to make amends for n 
former default. Persia, which fornis the subject of my present addrei 
is at this moment engaging a great deal of attention, and if I do n 
succeed in stimulating a keener interest in her fortunes among 
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well-informed and onitimred circle as the Central Asian Society, jon. 
mrist put It down to my deficiencies in' handling it. 

/: The of the Chosroas, which stretched at one time 

from ;'the land of ' the Kva Elvers to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and even’ beyond, has now shrunk, comparatively speaking', into a 
small kingdom. Even thus she is of unfailing interest to both scholar 
and, statesman, , from ■ her past history and existing potentialities. 
Situated in the middle of Asia, the home of a particularly gifted 
people, who, in all the vicissitudes of their country, have never lost 
their national entity or characteristics, she has always exercised a 
powerful influence on the development of the Western world. In the 
domain of religious thought, lor example, the cult of Mythra spread 
from Persia into Europe, and wherever the Eoman legionaries went 
they carried with them from the valley of the Euphrates this worship 
of the Sun-god. Under Diocletian it became the dominant cult of 
the Boman Empire, and appears to have found its way into countries 
so far away from the centre as modem Yorkshire and Cheshire, where 
even to-day effigies and figures of Mythra hunting the bull may be 
found in sufficient numbers to excite the wonder of the student of 
history. And we know how vastly Jewish conceptions were affected 
when they came in contact with the followers of Zoroaster. In the 
fourth century of the Christian era the Persian Mani promulgated a 
new version of the old philosophies. To Manichseism is traced the 
doctrine of sacramental grace and other esoteric dogmas. It gave 
birth to Paulicianism, which was persecuted with such fury by the 
Court of Byzantium. The Paulicians were the progenitors, as we 
know, of the Albigensis, whose doctrines gave birth to Lollardism. 
One might say with considerable truth that Modem Europe in its 
religious and philosophical conceptions has borrowed much, though it 
acknowledges little, from the doctrines of Manes or Mani, the Persian. 
Nor have the Manichaean ideas left untouched even the iconoclasm of 
Islam, for most of the Gnostic sects that are to be found in Islam have 
received their inspiration from Mani’s conceptions. 

In the department of administration the Sassanide sovereigns, those 
benevolent despots, created a revenue system which was afterwards 
copied by the Saracenic Caliphs, who shaped and developed it to such 
a remarkable degree as to make it a model for posterity. From the 
Caliphs it was borrowed by the Ghaznevid sovereigns, and thence 
introduced into India under the Great Akbar; and it forms to-day 
under British rule the best developed system of revenue administration. 

The whirlwinds of conquest that have passed over Persia never 
destroyed the kernel of the race, they seem only to have touched the 
surface; the political entity was lost under the onslaught of the 
invader, but the people eoptinued with wonderful tenacity their bold on 
national life. It is one of the marvels of history that the Persians have 
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always conquered their conquerors. _ Even in the lifetime o! Alexander, ' 
the Macedonian horde became a Perso-Hellenic amalgam ; the Saracenic 
conquest caused only a short-lived displacement. Eor in less than a 
hundred years Persia ' had recovered her vitality,, and the Ahbasside; 
Oaliphs ruled their vast empire with the help of Persian ministers. 
The Mongol avalanche fell over Western Asia in the thirteenth century, 
and destroyed in its course all civilized life in the countries over which 
it swept ; but before four generations had passed Persia recovered her 
vitality, and Persian culture, Persian thought, and the Persian 
language dominated the Courts of the Mongol sovereigns and the 
palaces of Mongol chiefs and magnates. 

Of the culture of Persia and its influence on the development of the 
neighbouring nations I have spoken in a paper I read to the Persia 
Society in 1912. It is hardly worth while going over the same ground 
here. But to judge of the place Persia holds, shrunk as she is, among 
the nations of Western Asia, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
Mahommedan India, Afghanistan, Transoxiana, and Turkey have, 
either wholly or in part, their culture based on the magnificent Perso- 
Arab culture which was evolved in the reigns of the early Abbaaside 
CJaliphs — ^the finest product of the commingling of the two races, Arab 
and Persian. In India, from the earliest establishment of Mussulman 
power down to the time of Lord William Bentinck, Persian was the 
language of administration ; and in spite of its dethronement by that 
utilitarian Governor-General, who wanted to puli down the Taj and 
sell it as common marble, it remained in Upper India the language of 
polite society, both Mahommedan and Hindu, until the Urdu language 
attained its full development. 

Shah Ismail Sufi, the founder of the Seffavean Dynasty, who traced 
his descent to the Prophet, founded the first Shiah Empire in Asia. 
He brought back to Persia her national life, and from his time forward 
we see an intensely strong national spirit animating the Persian 
people. And the wars of Shah Ismail with Sultan Selim, the first 
Ottoman Caliph, towards the west and with the Uzbeg Shaibani Khan 
towards the north consolidated this national spirit in a remarkable 
manner. The Seffavean sovereigns were loved and respected as 
national kings ; and certainly the early rulers of this dynasty deserved 
their popularity, for they were great monarohs, under whom Persia 
attained a prosperity and power equal to the best-ruled kingdom of 
the West. About the end of the seventeenth century Persia was 
overrun by a rude, rough set of warriors from Aj^hanistan, and once 
again her national life and culture were swept away. The rise of 
Nadir Shah restored the national life of Persia and re-established her 
military dominancy in Middle Asia, but her cultural life remained 
under a blight. Agha Mohammed Khan Kaj^r, the founder of the 
present dynasty, obtained the dominion of Persia toward the end of 
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^ the eighteenth : centiary . Agha : Mohammed Khan, though a cruel, 
almost a ferocious, tyrant, was not a bad ruler. Ha introduced law 
and order into the country, which was distracted and ruined by a long 
civil war. 

/ Although there were several wars between Russia and Persia In ' 
the reign of Agha Mohammed Khan, systematic aggression on the part 
of the ■ great 'Northern Power, and an organized intrigue to crush all 
other' 'Western infiuenoe, began in Path All Sbah's time. A great 
Mussulman scholar, a native of Jounpore, in Upper India, who visited 
Persia in 1819, and spent some years at the Court of Path AM, has left 
an interesting record, not merely of this Persian king’s entourage, but 
also of the insidious policy which was at work then in Persia and 
Afghanistan — a policy which came to an end only with the downfall 
of the Romanoff Dynasty. I gave a resum4 of his account some time 
back in an article in the Nmeteenth Century, Returning from 
Persia through Turkestan and Afghanistan, he spent two years in the 
Court of Ameer Dost Mohammed Khan. There again he observed the 
same Russian propaganda at work. On his arrival in India the 
British Government, in recognition of his learning and services, made 
him the Curator of the important Shiah Endowment at Hooghly, in 
Bengal, which he held from 1837 to 1876. And here I enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship for nearly twenty years. His writings, 
unhappily still in manuscript form, are a mine of information on Central 
Asian politics during the long years of his sojourn in Persia and 
Afghanistan. His description of Persia and of her King was of the 
utmost interest. Nasir-ud-din Shah, the third in succession to Path 
AM, came to the throne in 1848. It was under his long rule, which 
extended to 1896, that Persia felt the first stirring of national life. 
The year of Nasir-ud-din Shah’s accession to the throne is memorable 
in the history of Europe, as it witnessed the first organized effort of 
Continental nations to obtain some form of representative government. 
The European movement could hardly leave Persia untouched. 
Persians had travelled for many years past into different parts of the 
world. They had been to Europe, they had been to England, many 
had settled in Constantinople, some even had studied in Paris and 
London. In the beginning of his reign the Shah had, in fact, 
encouraged promising youths to prosecute their studies in Europe. 
Many Persians had been to Bombay and Calcutta. At this latter 
place and at Hooghly, which at one time was a seaport town before 
Calcutta had become the capital of Bengal, large colonies of prosperous 
Persian merchants had settled, along with Armenian compatriots, who 
had left their homes in Persia to make their fortunes in the land of the 
pagodartree. All these men, travellers, merchants, students, had 
learnt lessons of freedom of thought and liberty of government in the 
lands where they had spent many years of their lives. Their return to 
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Persia was not often welcomed, and many of them , snffered from the 
jealous suspicion of despotic governors, but, all the same, they were 
strong elements in stirring up national life. It may seem extra- 
ordinary, but, nevertheless, it is a fact, that the expounders of the 
sacred law, commonly called by European writers the *Vclergy of 
Persia/’ were the principal supporters of the movement for the demand 
for emancipation from absolutism and the liberalization of the govern- 
ment in their country. And it is still more extraordinary that the 
Persian women, who. might be supposed from their seclusion and 
isolated lives to be hardly equal to association with such a demand, 
should help materially to foster, stimulate, and promote this great 
national movement. Hitherto the command of the Sovereign was 
practically the law of the land, tempered by the opinions and verdicts 
of the Mujtahids and divines who, as the representatives of the Apos- 
tolical Imam, wielded an extraordinary amount of power. The system 
of hasty or taking sanctuary, also protected the innocent and even real 
culprits from the vindictiveness or the just punishment of the Shah. 
Equality of rights has ever been a cardinal principle of Islam ; it 
embodies, in fact, the ideals of true democracy, and lays particular 
stress on tlie association of the people in the governing of their affairs. 

Nasir-ud-din Shah was an able and astute Sovereign, with a strength 
of character which in better surroundings would have renewed the days 
of the early Sufis. But before referring to the circumstances which 
turned his progressive tendencies into aggravated absolutism, I should 
like to refer to the potentiality of Persia as a factor in Central Asian 
development. 

Persia, though small in size compared to the vast extent of her old 
Empire, is a rich country — rich in minerals, with large forests especially 
in the north, large manufactures of textile fabrics, porcelain ware, gold 
and silver and other metal goods. Her population is estimated at 
twelve millions, about the same as that of Spain. The people are 
hardy, industrious, and thrifty ; even the commonest muleteer takes a 
keen interest in the past history of his country. Recitations from the 
national epic are the ordinary diversions of the common folk. The 
Persian is a patriot to the backbone ; he loves the thorn of his country 
as a poet says, better than the roses and violets of a foreign land. And 
the longing of the exile for his home (the vilaity from which the now 
familiar “ Blighty of the British Tommy Atkins is derived) is a well- 
known feature in the Persian character. 

As I mentioned before, at the outset of his reign Nasir-ud-din Shah 
was all in favour of progress ; he founded a great academy in the 
capital, encouraged students to proceed to Europe for the prosecution 
of their studies, and even established two consultative assemblies to 
assist him in the government of the country. The deposition of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, and his subsequent tragical death under sinister conditions, 
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roused tbo suspicions of tbe Sbab, which were stimulated by the same 
iBsidlons methods from St. Petersburg which succeeded so well with 
Sultau ' Abdul Hamid. ' Bepressiou took the place of toleration, and the 
promise held out in the. first part of Nasir-ud-din Shah’s reigu remained 
unfulfilled. But in spite of. all his efforts to put back the hour-hand, 
the popular desire fora share in the government of their affairs and for 
emancipation from the grinding tyranny of a corrupt bureaucracy 
continued to grow. In 1890 the Shah granted the now notorious 
Tobacco Concession to a European syndicate, and this brought matters 
to a crisis. At the command of a single Mujtahid the entire people 
gave up smoking. This extraordinary strike proved wonderfuly 
effective, and the Shah had to abandon his attempt to mortgage the 
interests of his people to a body of foreign exploiters. The Tobacco 
Concession was withdrawn in 1892; for the next four years there 
was a constant struggle between the King and the people, not open, 
not direct, but yet tangible enough to affect ail classes, and causing, 
especially among the foreign diplomats and exploiters, anxious to keep 
Persia in a state of tutelage, no small amount of flutter and anxiety. 
On the side of the monarch were ranged the forces of reaction, 
repression, and vested interests; on the people’s side, the burning 
desire for freedom from a system of government which was fast 
driving their country to ruin, was daily growing in force, and threaten- 
ing an inevitable explosion. The influence of the “clergy,” to give 
them their European designation, whilst encouraging popular aspira- 
tions, imposed upon the patriots remarkable self-restraint. In spite of 
their efforts, matters became acute at the beginning of 1896 ; and in 
January, 1896, Nasir-ud-din Shah was struck down by one of those 
zealots which similar agonies have produced in other countries. The 
tragic event, which created a most unfortunate impression in Si Peters- 
burg, in Constantinople, Berlin, and Vienna, was used by foreign 
reactionaries for the purpose of discrediting Persian aspirations. 

Nasir-ud-din Shah was succeeded by Mozaffur-ud-din Shah — a 
monarch of a totally different type. He had neither the ability nor the 
force of character of his father ; his mild disposition, while it made him 
more pliable to his courtiers, inclined him at the same time more readily 
to listen to the popular demands. The struggle that followed was due 
entirely tb the forces of reaction which had wrecked his father’s reign, 
and which were still at work. In this extremity it became clear to the 
leaders of the patriotic party that, unless immediate measures were 
adopted to open the eyes of the Sovereign to the necessity of a change 
in the form of government, the country would become so entangled in 
foreign debts, and the administration so hopelessly mismanaged, as to 
lead straight to bankruptcy and collapse. This time the blow of the 
zealot wa#*3aot aimed at the King ; an unpopular Minister was struck 
down by another f$dwi. The Constitutionalists, who were alive to the 
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probable effect of this crime on the mind of the Sbab to embitter him 
against the people, unqualifiedly condemned the murder of the Ministerj 
and decided upon a passive strike in the capital for the purpose of 
conveying to the Shah an emphatic and unmistakable expression of 
the popular will At this crisis in her destiny Persia was fortunate in 
having in Teheran a British Minister who combined with keen 
political insight and sagacity a singular breadth of view and sympathy 
with popular aspirations. On the appeal of the patriots he allowed 
the Constitutionalists to use the vast grounds of the British Legation 
as a place of refuge in Teheran ; traders, merchants, students, scholars, 
with large numbers of the clergy, flocked to the Legation as a sanctuary, 
and remained encamped there until the Shah yielded unconditionally 
to the popular demands. 

The Constitutionalist Government which the Shah granted to his 
people was formally embodied in a Charter, and the proclamation of 
the news roused immense enthusiasm throughout the country as the 
opening of a new era in the national life of Persia. This happened in 
July, 1906; a few months after Mozaffaruddin Shah died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mohammed Ali Shah. Three times he took the 
oath on the Koran and by the holy Imams to maintain the constitution 
inviolate, and to govern his country in accordance with the organic 
laws on which it was based, and three times he foreswore himself. 
He attacked the Parliament Hall with his Cossacks, commanded by a 
Russian ofiScer, murdered many of the deputies, and committed other 
atrocities. Driven out of Teheran by a combined popular effort, he 
returned with Russian help, and nearly succeeded in capturing the 
capital. But the Constitutionalists were resolute ; unaided they beat 
him back, and ultimately forced him to take refuge in the territories of 
the Czar. And then Russia threw her shield over the foresworn son of 
Mozaffaruddin, and obtained for him a handsome pension from the 
Persian Government. Thus, shortly told, stands the story of the 
Persian liberation. 

Mohammed Ali’s final expulsion from Persia occurred in 1910. »His 
minor son, the present Shah, was placed on the throne in his place 
with a Government responsible to Parliament, and an enlightened 
magnate, educated in Oxford under Dr. Jowett, assumed the regency 
during the young King’s minority. The Constitutional Government — 
in other words, the government by the people of their own destinies — 
had now a chance of success in that country. With the exception 
of a few, who found in the new order of things a block to their ‘own 
ambitions or avarice, and who, therefore, intrigued with the deposed 
King or Ms foreign supporters to upset the new Government, the 
nation as a whole rallied’ round the National Assembly, wMch 
represented the national aspirations. It was a singularly representative 
body, which, if its constitution had been sufficiently explained to the 



Westiem naMons, and not : merely kept secret in the arcM¥es of , 
diplomacy, would have evoked the sympathies of all well- wishes of 
human' progress. As I said before, ail classes were represented in the- 
Assembly. Cultured Parsees and Armenians of position were members , 
of that body, and they all seemed animated by one spirit— the spirit ■ 
of bringing Persia into line with the democracies of Europe ; and^ 
the ecclesiastics were as keen as the laity in the assertion of popular 
rights. The Persians, like all of us, have many faults. Their enemies 
were numerous and not few among their own people. They themselves 
admit that they did not possess what is called the technique of -- 
popular government.** They certainly lacked the capacity of handling* 
finance. Their revenue system was out of order. The foreigners who 
had come from the Continent of Europe to their help were more bent 
on their own enrichment than on the advancement of Persia. In their 
travail they looked round for assistance. Other nations far more 
advanced in the art of popular government are still backward from 
many points of view in realizing the true meaning of democracy, and it 
is no wonder that the Persians, with only five years* existence of 
national life, should not have realized the limitations of popular power ; 
and yet it is admitted by unbiased observers that they showed an 
amount of self-restraint which, exhibited by a young body elected in 
some hurry for the assertion of popular rights, was remarkable. They 
first directed their attention to the finances of the country, which were 
admittedly in perfect disorder, and were bringing the country fast to 
ruin; to evolve order out of chaos they envoked the assistance of the 
United States of America, a country which seemed least likely to 
ruffle the feelings of jealous neighbours, with the result of the loan of 
Mr. Shuster’s services. A more competent or more honest or more 
sympathetic helper could not have been found. He has told his own 
story how he was hunted out of Persia by Eussian intrigue in his 
remarkable book ** The Strangling of Persia.” 

From the first emergence of the Persian people as a national entity, 
desirous of enjoying some share of the liberty which was the birthright 
of most Western people, and of being allowed some participation in 
the government of their country, the Constitutional movement was 
looked upon with strong disfavour by most of the foreign elements, 
diplomatic as well as oommereial, as likely to create, if successful, 
serious obstacles to the ambitions of their States or the exploitations of 
their nationals. The capacity of the people to govern themselves was 
despised. Extraneous help to assist in the development of their 
resources or revenue was either refused or counteracted. Eecent 
happenings in Eussia enable one to speak more freely of the designs 
and ambitions of the Eomanoff Empire than was possible even a year ago. 

The relations of Persia with the British Empire have ever since the 
time of Shah Abbas the Great, with a slight intermission at the 
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beginning of Nasir-nd-din Shah's reign, been marked by a singular 
friendliness ; and fehe Persians have never relied upon any nalion more 
than the British until the memorable year of 1907, when British 
diplomacy and statesmanship, forced perhaps by the pressure of 
circumstances in Europe, took a sharp turn in favour of the designs of 
Persia's northern neighbour. Russia’s encroachments began In the 
early part of the nmeteenth century, and from that day forth, until 
the collapse of the Romanoff Dynasty, there has been a consistent 
endeavour on the part of Czarist Russia, as in other directions, to 
squeeze out the life of Persia. Russia's slow but sure strangulation of 
this stricken and afflicted country remind one vividly of the process by 
which the python crushes out the life and afterwards swallows the 
victim of its appetite. 

The first collision between Russia and Persia to which reference 
might be made occurred in 1800. The Persians were successful at the 
outset, but met with defeat at the end, which brought about the Treaty 
of Gulistan, and established Russian rule in Georgia. Russian pre- 
tensions caused another outbreak of hostilities in 1826. The Persians, 
under Abbas Mirza, won a brilliant victory at first, but the parsimony 
of Path Ali Shah led to large disbandments of the tribal levies ; impor- 
tant cities were bereft of their defenders ; many of the Persian 
governors were bribed ; at last Persia was forced to conclude, in 1828, 
a treaty, politically as well as economically, of the most disastrous 
character. This is the well-known Treaty of Turkomanchai, by which 
Russia obtained a predominant position in both respects in Persia. 

During the whole of this period Russia, whilst extending in every 
possible way her power and influence in Persia, was obliged to maintain 
an appearance of restraint by the likelihood of a collision with 
England in case she showed her hand too openly. The Angio- 
Russian Convention of 1907, which divided Persia into two spheres of 
influence, Russian and British, removed the checks that had hitherto 
kept Romanoff ambitions within bounds. And she began at once her 
disintegrating work. 

The Anglo-Russian compact was concluded on August 31, 1907, 
shortly after Persia had extracted from her King a promise of real 
national life. In an article in the Orient Ilevieto I ventured to call 
attention to the unwisdom of the policy which led England to enter 
into that compact, and I gave a resume of Romanoff attitude from the 
end of the eighteenth century down to 1907, showing one continuous 
record of want of good faith on the part of the Czarist Government 
towards Great Britain. The Romanoffs were known not to keep faith 
even with the people they subjugated. It is no wonder that they did 
not attach much importance to fair dealing with outsiders. 

And only recently, in November, 1916, 500,000 Khirgiz Mussulmans 
were slaughtered in the presence of their women and children because 
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they ref used to be conscripted during barvast-time. An account of Ibis 
meoaceivable' atrocity appeared again only in one English newspaper 
froin the pen of Mr. Philip. Morgan Price. 

In 1909, under the pretext that the Knssian Consul was in danger, 
:a large Bussian force entered Tabriz. A few months' later another' 
body of troops was landed in Persia, and marcbed to Kazvin ■ in order 
to prevent the , Constitutionalists from advancing on the ' capital tO' 
dethrone Mohammed AM Mirza. In September, 1909, the well-known 
brigand and Bussian prot4g4, Bahim Khan, attacked Ardebil in the 
north of Persia; this formed a pretext for sending more troops into 
Persia. When Bahim Khan was defeated by the Persian Government 
forces, the Eomanoff Government, in defiance of its treaties with Persia, 
afforded him a refuge in Bussian territory. 

In the following year (1910) a Persian Prince naturalized in Bussia 
conceived the plan of overthrowing the Persian Constitutional Govern- 
ment ; the Bussian authorities not only refused to allow the Persian 
forces to deal with the rebel, but actually fired on them near Kazvin 
and killed the commanding officer. 

In 1911 more troops were poured into Persia, where their treatment 
of the inhabitants was that of a conquered country. 

The December of 1911 will always be remembered by the Persians 
as one of the darkest in their history. Bomanoff agents succeeded in 
provoking in Tabriz an armed conflict between the Constitutionalist 
police force of that city and the Bussian troops, which was attended 
with great brutalty. In the course of this fight a large number of 
women and children were killed. The climax was reached on the 
10th of Moharrem, a day of great sanctity in the Mahommedan 
world. Among other enormities they hung the chief ecclesiastic of 
Tabriz, the Sikutul-Islam, a man who was highly esteemed and vene- 
rated riaroughout Persia. 

In April, 1912, the Bussians also bombarded the sacred shrine of 
Meshed. 

The hanging of Persian ecclesiastics in Tabriz and the slaughter of 
innocent people, coupled with the bombardment of Meshed, sent 'a 
thrfli through the Mussulman world. Elegies were published in most 
of the Moslem papers in India, where the sorrow at the treatment of 
Persia was most keenly felt. Bussia’s object always was to bring 
about her dissolution, and for that purpose she resort^ to every form 
of intrigue likely to produce disintegration and chaos. Every sign of 
vitality among the people, every effort to introduce reforms or improve- 
ments in the administration, was made a reason for aggression. When 
we bear in mind that the initial success of the Constitutional movement 
was due to the support of the British representative in Persia, we can 
easily understand the consternation of the Persian people at the 
acquiescence of England in these acts of the Bomanoff Government, 
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and especially in the expulsion of the American financial expert. 
Now that the Romanoff Dynasty has fallen, Persian hopes for the ■ 
dawn of a new era in their country have risen high ; and it remains 
for England, who is fighting this great war as the champion of liberty 
for all small nationalities, to be true to her own ideals, true to herself, 
and to give Persia a helping hand to make the best use of the free 
system of Government her people wrested from the hands of a tyrant. 

Persia has always looked upon England as her friend and as a 
champion of her liberty and progress. While Russia was viewed with 
suspicion, and her advance towards the East was regarded with alarm, 
England was trusted, and her advice was invariably sought and acted 
upon. In issuing loans or giving concessions for the development of the 
country, England was always approached first and her counsel asked 
for. In 1905, when the Persian Revolution began with a pacific strike, 
the Constitutionalists sought refuge at the British Legation in Teheran. 
This in itself was abundant proof of the confidence the Persians 
reposed in England. The Anglo-Russian agreement, with its manifest 
tendencies, which soon proved themselves in direct acts of interference 
and aggression, caused the widest apprehension. The attempt of 
the Czarist Government to obtain control of the Persian army and 
finance, and the occupation of most of the northern provinces, were all 
part and parcel of the policy designed for the final absorption of 
Persia. When the present war broke out, the Romanoff army treated 
the part of the country they had occupied as conquered territories. 

The provinces in which Turk and Tartar have fought their recent 
battles have suffered grievously, chiefly from the professed defenders of 
Persia. And the withdrawal of the Russian troops after the revolittion 
in their country left behind in their wake burning and plundered 
villages. The loot was often accompanied by the forcible abduction 
of women and girls. 

Persia covets no territories, has no aggressive designs, desires no 
accession to her present possessions. What she wants is peace — ^peace 
to work out her own national life. She sees with sorrow and anguish 
the gigantic slaughter of the manhood of the world which is going on 
before her eyes, and she does not wish to be drawn into the struggle 
by the policy or ambitions of either side. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that she will be left alone, and that she may escape the vast affliction 
from which Europe is suffering. Her destinies at the present moment 
are in the hands of men, some of whom are the best products of 
what was best in Europe before this war came to destroy centuries 
of material and intellectual progress. The fortunes of Persia, so 
far as they are in her hand, are guided primarily by eight men, 
enlightened and patriotic, insisted by aii assembly elected on a broad 
basis of constitutional liberty, . All men possessed of property or busi- 
ness worth not less than £100 have the franchise and th# right to vote 
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& the' eleelioE of members to tbe Persian Parliament. Tbere is , only 
one Honse, and all oreeds and nationalities are represented in the 
Assambly in proportion to tbeir numbers and importance. The young 
Sbab, who attained his majority a little while ago, is a constitu- 
tional monarch, carefully brought up during the regency of that gifted 
statesman, the N4sir-ul-Mnlk, and seems to possess qualities which 
might make him a benefactor to his country. 

The conditions in Persia, I am informed, are just now verging in 
many parts on famine. In this, of course, she is not singular j other 
neutral countries are suffering in a similar way. But it naturally adds 
to the difficulties of the Government, and makes the people suspicious 
of ail foreign movements, which they conceive as foreboding an 
aggravation of their miseries and a fresh invasion on their independence. 
I hear that in Ghilan and Mazendran, Persian provinces that had 
been seized by the Muscovites, the inhabitants, immediately on the 
retirement of the Eussian troops, formed a federation to resist in the 
future all foreign aggression. Would it not be a wise policy on our 
part to encourage and support this national desire to combat enemy 
designs without giviog cause for suspicion against ourselves ? It is a 
question for statesmen to deal with. We hear much now about a so- 
called Pan-Turanian movement, and the possibility of Persia being 
entrapped into it. If there is any reality in this alleged Pan-Turanian 
movement, if it is not a mere red-herring, we must not forget the 
feud between Iran and Turan, which has lasted ever since the birth of 
history, from the days when Eustam and Isfandyar battled against 
Afrasiab, the national hero of Turan. There is as little likelihood of 
Iran being drawn into the Pan-Turanian movement as there is of the 
Celt becoming merged in the Saxon. 

I do not think it is intended to confine the ideal of “ a common- 
wealth of free nations ” to Europe alone. And I trust, in the interest 
of the British Empire, Persia will find in it, and on the Amphictyonic 
Council it is proposed to establish after this war, the place she 
deserves from her history, her economic potentiality, and from the 
vigour and self-restraint with which her people have won their 
liberty far more than many of the Balkan nationalities. If Persia is 
treated with consideration and generosity, if the feelings and sentiments 
of her people are carefully regarded, E her independence is scrupu- 
lously respected, I do not dream for a moment that any outside 
intrigue would shake her fidelity to England. What appears to me 
essential — a view shared by a distinguished Moslem friend— is the ne- 
cessity of avoiding even the semblance of an attempt to ‘‘Egyptianize ** 
Persia (to borrow a French phrase), and of not repeating the mistake, 
which was common twenty-five years ago in the Native States of India, 
of allowing British officers an undesirable and impolitic latitude in 
their treatment of the Native Government. 
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England possesses a great asset in her vast Mtissniman popula- 
tion, who have proved their steadfastness and loyalty in every sphere, 
A wise statesmanship and thorough understan^ng can employ this 
moral force most beneficently in the consolidation of her hegemony 
in the Eastern world, by establishing a cultural federation, under her 
guidance, of the Moslems within the zone of her influence. No com- 
petitor possesses this great asset, and posterity will regret if she allows 
herself to miss her great opportunity. 

At this moment I gather from the papers a terrible and destructive 
class- war is being waged in the * mountains of the Caucasus, which 
Shamyl defended with such heroic valour against Bomanoff invasion. 

Men whose greed and hatred have been stimulated by the grinding 
slavery of centuries or by imported racial bitterness are now fighting 
to destroy the descendants of Shamyl^s followers. In spite of a 
lurking affection for the men who pulled down Czarism from its 
pedestal, the Persians do not want their country to be infected by 
Bolshevism. It would he a far worse calamity than Eomanoff 
domination. But now that the Dynasty is dead, we hope we may also 
be able to say of the Anglo-Eussian Convention, Eequmcat in^ace. 

The Ghaibman said they had had a most enlightening paper. It 
was a great pity that the British public did not know more of the 
political conditions prevailing in Persia, and of the efforts of her sons 
to maintain a national existence. His only criticism of the paper was 
that it was so packed with information that its full value could not be 
properly appreciated until it was seen in printed form and considered 
at leisure. 

Disastrous as the outcome of the Eussian Revolution had been to 
the Allied cause, we might at least gather some shreds of consolation 
out of what they had been told by the learned lecturer as to the 
disappearance of the Eomanoff Dynasty. They believed it had dis- 
appeared never to return. But whilst all their sympathies were with 
a nation like Persia (which could hardly be called a very small nation) 
in struggling for liberty and self-determination, as it was called, we 
did look in this country to the small nations to help themselves as far 
as they could. Persia always reminded him of a derelict ship tossing 
on the wide open sea, and waiting for a ship under some other flag to 
tow her into port. Persia could not be called a military power, 
determined to defend her own liberties and to help herself. The 
lecturer did not refer to the boundaries of Persia, but, as a matter of 
fact, she was a well-protected country in this respect. On the north 
she had the Elburz Mountains, which were crossable, no doubt, but 
which could easily be made strongly defensive. On the east there was 
more open country, and an interchange of hostilities with Afghanistan 
was not rendered difficult by natural conditions. To the south she 
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had the sea everywhere, and in the south-west there was a chain of : 
very difficult mountains, inhabited by very rough and difficult 'geople® 
of whom the Bakhtiaris were the principal. One of the easiest lines of 
approach was on the extreme north-west, where the first railway ever, 
'constructed in Persia now connected Tiflis with Tabriz 

It 'might have been thought that the Persians would --^ke great 
interest and pride in their first railway. Tabriz in itself was ^ very 
important town, probably one of the most important towns in the 
whole of Persia as a mercantile centre. And yet they heard that the 
Turks had walked in and taken possession, apparently without any 
particular opposition on the part of the Persians. Whilst we ourselves 
were very much engaged in Mesopotamia, the Turks were swarming 
over the parts of Persia within reach of them ; and when they were 
turned out, it was not so much by the efforts of Persians themselves as 
by that of the Russians, who had proved themselves such unpleasant 
neighbours. He thought Persia had something to learn as to the 
first principles of national evolution. Any evolution which was to end 
in self-government, progress, and prosperity must be based on security, 
and security in these days was only to be gained by means of armed 
strength. Therefore Persia must rely on her own exertions in securing 
herself from external aggression. There could be no doubt that she 
had excellent material to work upon. Prom personal observation he 
could testify that the people were of magnificent physique, with plenty 
of capacity in mind and muscle. He regretted to think that under 
successive Governments, which had] treated them hardly and harshly, 
they were more or less chicken-hearted. That was the only word for 
it. He hoped that in course of time Persia would regenerate herself, 
not only from the civil, but also from the military point of view. We 
had not reached the millennium yet, and he was quite satisfied that no 
small nationality would be able in the future to hold its own that was 
not prepared to take up the cudgels in its ovra defence. 

In conclusion, the Chairman asked the lecturer to give them some 
idea of the real nature of hast^ or “ sanctuary,” a custom which was at 
least as old as the Old Testament in the time of the Judges. It -was 
known more or less, he supposed, in all Eastern countries, though he 
could not say he recollected anything of the sort either in India or in 
Afghanistan. In Persia one part of Meshed was hasty and no doubt 
there was a fine assembly there of criminals from all parts of Persia. 
On the coast a British fiagstaff or a British gun were hast for the 
escaped slave, who had only to touch the fiagstaff or the gun to be a 
free man — at least, so long as he remained within the British 
jurisdiction. In this connection Sir Thomas related a story of the 
result of a controversy, during the delimitation of the Perso- Afghan 
frontier, between the Persian repr^entative and the local Persian 
Governor. An outbreak of turbuienOe led the latter to issue an edict 
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thaii every member of the Persian delegation and soldiery was to be 
bastinadoed ; but when he endeavoured to have this order carried out, 
the men gathered round a cantankerous old mare belonging to a young 
British officer (now General Sir Percy Sykes) and claimed bm% with 
the. result that the threatened punishment was not indicted. It seemed 
to him at the time that this amusing incident was a reductio ad 
of the principle of salvation by 

Colonel C. B. Yate, M.P., said he did not know that he entirely 
agreed that the lecturer had used quite the fitting word when he 
described the Persians as most patriotic. Wherever pne went in 
Persia one would always find the Persian goose in the eyes of the 
Persian to be not only a swan, but a super-swan. The people had 
the most exalted idea about anything that belonged to Persia and of 
Persia itself. But, after all, was that real patriotism? Was not 
willingness to suffer and die for one^s country the real test ? There 
was amongst the Persians intense pride in their country, and a feeling 
that there was no country to equal it; but they did not seem to get 
beyond that. He agreed that these sentiments were in many ways 
highly commendable, but they did not wholly cover the definition of 
patriotism. 

The lecturer had given a very glowing account of the Medjlies and 
had referred to its actions at the time when the Regent was in power 
and at present. Now his own recollection was that as soon as the 
Regent got out to Persia he dissolved the Medjlies, and ruled the 
country by himself. The lecturer had said the Medjlies was sitting now ; 
but his information was that it had not been sitting for a long time, and 
that Persia was governed by its Ministers. He was credibly informed 
that, as these Ministers were not very sure of their retention of office, 
they were making money as fast as they could. [The lecturer : That 
is not the case.] He was glad to hear that. But he was driven to 
the conclusion that the Medjlies was more or less of a name in Persia 
at the present time. They all knew that changes were rapidly made 
amongst Ministers in Persia, and there was a temptation to those 
in office to make the most of their opportunities while they had the 
chance. 

The lecturer had told them of atrocities committed by the Russians 
from 1911 onwards. These were deplorable ; but he would remind the 
audience that at that time, in the absence of protective measures from 
without, the greatest insecurity prevailed within. In South Persia all 
the roads between Bushire, Shira^i, Ispahan, Bunder Abbas, and 
Kirman, were absolutely in the hands of robber tribes ; British trade 
was held up, and enormous Ipsse^ were infiicted on all the merchants 
concerned by the unsettled Audition of things. In the north, where 
the Russian troops were, although it may have been unpleasant to the 
Government, still the P^^an: merchants were, he believed, thankful 
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for the Rnssian protection, because they were able to get their goois 
through with safety, and trade went on unmolested. However much 
we might regret what was done by the Russians, it could not be denied 
that the Persian traders benefited by the Russian occupation. 

Well, the Russians had gone, and at Tabriz the Turks had taken 
their place. But as the Chairman had said, they had no information 
that the Persians had opposed this aggression. We in England had 
always done our best to protect Persia from outside interference. All 
this time, throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, we 
had defended, her from Afghan incursion. Many a time, when talking 
over the camp fires on the borders of Seistan and Afghanistan, Afghans 
had said to him, ** If ifc were not for the British Government, we 
would be over the border to-morrow,’* and so they would. He hoped 
we should continue to protect Persia, and do all we could to maintain 
the integrity of the country, both north and south and east and 
west. He was glad to hear from the lecturer that in the provinces of 
Ghilan and Mazendran the people had formed a federation to resist 
foreign aggression. He hoped the movement would grow. The great 
difficulty was that the Persians usually did so little to help themselves, 
and were always crying out to otherpeople to help them, and complain- 
ing of other people for not doing so. The Persians generally, and 
notably the muleteers, were men of good physique, and in the 
past had been able to defend their country. The Persian Cossacks 
were a fine force, and he hoped the South Persia Rifles would become 
a good force ; but what was wanted was a great indigenous movement 
for self-defence. The use of the Persian flag on the Caspian Sea was 
prohibited by the Treaty of Turkomanchai, and we should do ail we 
could to help Persia in this and other matters. He would like to see 
Persia with her own ships on the Caspian, and taking her place as an 
independent power in the world. (Cheers.) 

Mr. IsPAHANi said that Colonel Yate’s experience of Persia was 
perhaps twenty years old, and the learned lecturer, while very 
sympathetic towards Persia, was without personal knowledge of the 
country. He was misinformed in stating that the Regent Nasir-ui- 
Mulk dissolved the Persian Medjlies. He was in Persia during the 
period,, and could speak from personal knowledge. If it did not exist 
afterwards, this was probably due to the machinations of Russia. 
Past history showed that up to our own times Persia was a real 
military power, and she successfully defended herself against aggression 
only sixty years ago. But it must be admitted that since then Persia 
had fallen into a trap for reasons explained by the learned lecturer. 
When Russia marched a force into the country, she did so simply to 
compel the Shah’s Government[,to ratify the Convention of 1907, as he 
could testify from personal knowledge, If Persia had not agreed the 
Russian troops would have occupied Teheran, and chere would be no 
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independeat Persia to-day. The fact was the country had not been 
given a dog's chance. When Mr. Shuster was in Persia, he told him 
more than once that he could do nothing effective because of Russian 
intervention and want of finance. If Great Britain had followed the 
same sympathetic policy towards Persia as she did towards Afghanistan, 
by giving the latter country moral and material help to consolidate 
its independence, Persia to-day would have been the greatest bulwark 
of the British Indian Empire. For forty years Afghanistan has been 
pampered, and British gold has poured into the country and British 
moral support has been at its disposal, whereas poor Persia has been 
like an old rag left to be pulled to pieces by all and sundry. As to the 
alleged chaos in the south, in the absence of British intervention, 
speaking as a merchant, he could say that the loss from pillage at that 
time did not amount in the aggregate to more than 5 per cent, of the 
total trade. Colonel Yate had said that Russia made the northern 
routes safe. They did so in prosecution of their own selfish designs. 
There were robber tribes in the mountains, no doubt, but the Persian 
muleteer was a reliable man. He would take goods 300 to 400 miles 
across country, and have every opportunity of abstracting some of 
them, but would deliver them intact. This might be compared with 
what went on in India, where railway thefts often occurred even from 
sealed trucks. He would say of the Persians, Give them a dog’s 
chance, and they will show themselves capable of self-defence. 

Colonel A. 0. Yate said the last speaker did not reach the real 
point — that of why Persia was not defending herself at the present 
time. It should be the natural instinct of any people so self- 
appreciative as Colonel C. E, Yate had described the Persians, to 
defend themselves and their country. Like Mr. Ispahani, he had 
studied Persian history, and he could trace it back in detail, at any rate, 
to the beginning of the last century. He hoped Mr. Ispahani 
remembered that it was one British ofdcer in Herat who was the main 
instrument in the defeat of the Persian Army when in 1836, egged on 
•by Russia, it attacked the Afghans, and that British officers^ led 
Persians to victory against the Russians in 1828, and again later, when 
the accession to the throne of Mahommed Shah was a signal for 
rebellion. It was Lindsay-Bethune who crushed the rebeUion. Sir 
Charles McGregor in “ELhorasan ’’ tells a touching story of the pride 
with which old Persian officers looked back to the prowess of the 
Persian Army led by Christie and Bethune. No one, more strongly 
than the speaker, had advocated the sending by the British Government 
of the nucleus of a force into Southern Persia such as might enable that 
part of the country to pacKy an^ to defend itself. Finally, Sir Percy 
Sykes and others were sent there te this purpose. He gathered that, 
owing to the general disorganization, comparatively little had been 
done in South-Eastern Persia, ai^ that tlieinfiuence of the South Pema 
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Rifles was less than we had hoped it would be. He was told that it 
took twenty-five days to ooniniiinicate between Bushire and Shiraz. 
That fact gave an idea of what the condition of the roads must be. 
They now had the Turks in Tabriz, and there was no news that the 
Persians had made any stand in self-defence. India had taken certain 
notable steps which the Censorship did not wish made public. 

Mr. Ameer AH, in his most fascinating lecture, has recalled the 
glories of Rustam and Sohrab. He (Colonel Yate) declined to believe 
that Iran of to-day could not, if given a free hand, produce a second 
Rustam, and keep Turan at bay. Whatever temptations Berlin, using 
Pan-Turanian ambitions as its instrument, may throw in the way of 
Persia — and they are, as the Press shows, being freely thrown— the 
Iranian tradition, the sanctity of the Shfa faith, and the memory of 
Britain’s long-standing (ever since about 1798) friendship should 
render Persia proof against them— a state of proof’* which was 
stoutly reinforced by the British Army of the Tigris. He knew only 
too well the brutality of the Russian occupation of Azerbaijan from 
1910 onwards. He agreed with the lecturer’s picture of the manner in 
which Mr. Morgan Shuster was hampered in his work, and recognized 
fully that the Russians had from the outset infringed the terms of the 
Convention of 1907. He recalled a conversation he had with Lord 
Curzon in or about 1910, when no one foresaw the Russian Revolution. 
Lord Curzon said that the Russians, having occupied Azerbaijan, 
would never leave it. He (Colonel Yate) expressed surprise that Great 
Britain, which had been so truly friendly to Persia, should be ready to 
wink at this departure from the 1907 Agreement, though he recognized 
that the matter was then in the hands of a Cabinet which was neither 
that of Lord Lansdowne nor Lord Curzon. Recently Persia had 
repudiated the Agreement — although it could easily be shown that it 
had materially benefited Persia — and they could now say with the 
lecturer in regard to it, Bequiescat in jpaoe. 

When the Persia Society was started, Sir Mortimer Durand gave 
the first lecture before it, and entitled it ‘^The Charm of Persia.** 
That dealt with the msthetic charm. To-day Mr. Ameer Ali had 
initiated them into the historic charm of the kingdom of the Sassanian, 
Safavean and Kajar Dynasties. 

During the discussion, the Chairman had invited a further definition 
of what bast ” {i.e,, sanctury) meant in Persia. He instanced the 
case of a Persian who took “bast** with Sir Percy Sykes* roadster. 
The stables of any personage of high position in Persia are bast,’* and 
therefore it was not the roadster, but the stall in which it stood, that 
afforded a secure refuge. Had I time^ I would like to investigate this 
custom ; as it is, I will for the presetit only quote a passage from 
Goldsnaid’s “Eastern Persia,** vol i, p. 182: “The stables, often a 
place of great sanctitude: the stables of the Shah and the British 
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Minister at Teheran are, for instance, privileged* places, where all 
criminals can securely take refuge/’ 

Mr. Amebb Ali said he wished to avoid, in reply, all controversial 
matters so far as possible. With reference to the question of the 
Chairman regarding the practice of hoLst, he had only to say that it had 
existed amongst all the Western Asiatic nations in ancient times ; and 
the Persians had received it as a legacy of the past. The word hast 
was derived from hastan or binding. When a man bound himself 
to a sacred object, it was considered an act of sacrilege to cut the 
rope in order to arrest the culprit. In Persia the institution had 
lasted, like the observance of New Year’s Day on March 21, down to 
our own times. There was a sanctuary at Meshed, at the shrine of 
Im4m Ali al-Eeza, the eighth Imam of the Shias, an ancestor of Ms 
own. As the Chairman had mentioned, a flagstaff or a gun belonging 
to the Sovereign provided a place of sanctuary. 

He hoped the Persians would take to heart the Chairman’s 
admonition to raise an army for their own defence, and that they 
would be permitted to do so. However willing they might be to 
defend themselves, their ability must depend on circumstances 
and considerations over which they had no control. During the 
Eomanoff domination they were never allowed to raise an army, for 
Eussia imposed on Persia, as on other neighbouring countries, selfish 
limitations on their defensive power. Colonel Yate knew that it was 
Eussia’a object to cripple, not only Persia’s defensive power, but also her 
economic resources, in order to direct everything into her own hands. 
If the trade was made safe, it was for no purpose that was agreeable to 
the development of Persian resources. Colonel Yate also knew how 
onerous were the terms of the Treaty of Turkomanchai, and when they 
talked of Persia not being able to raise an army or to set her house in 
order they ought to remember that for a long series of years Persia had 
been crippled (indeed, there was no other word for it but emasculated) 
by the remorseless northern neighbour. They could not expect the 
country to do wonders within three or four years. Give them the 
same chances as it was proposed to give to European nations for self- 
expression, and let us then see if Persia did not take advantage of 
them. He could not imagine that any other nation could have suc- 
ceeded better in the conditions in which Persia was placed. 

In respect to Colonel Yate’s charge of conceit against the Persians, 
he would remind him that there were other people besides Persians who 
took immense pride in themselves, and this had been a feature in the 
march of history. The arrogance of Athens, and the proud boast 
Cwis Bommus sum^ have their modern counterpart. Modem Athens,” 
not the Athens of King Alexander, suffers equally from overweening 
pride. Neither England nor the Continent is free from that charac- 
teristic. The American also considers Mmself a very superior person. 
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Nor could the test of patriotism Colonel Yate suggested be considered 
inapplicable to Persians, for not a few of whom, as his paper hM shown, 
had laid down their lives for the liberty of their country. The zealots 
who had resorted to the crime of assassination at the time of the murder 
of Nasir-ud-din were mistaken in their methods, but they were utterly 
careless of their own lives if they could aid the cause of their country’s 
freedom. Persia was not the only country where the Cabinet, rather 
than the Parliament, became powerful in difficult times. Even in the 
West, among people long accustomed to govern themselves, they saw 
Parliaments increasingly impotent and the Cabinets taking power on 
themselves. In the most democratic countries in time of war the 
Cabinet became all-powerful. It seemed to him that Parliaments in the 
West as well as in Persia required stiffiening up. He earnestly hoped 
that the Chairman’s recommendation that the Persians should organize 
for their own defence and try to drive out their enemies, whether Turks 
or anyone else, would be carried out. And be hoped their efforts in 
this direction would be supported by our Government. (Cheers.) 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
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LIFE IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, AND 
GERMANY’S MENACE TO INDIA 


Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich presided at the first meeting of the 
191849 Session on October 9, 1918. He said he much regretted the 
absence, on account of continued indisposition, of the President, Sir 
Henry Trotter. He was there to introduce Miss Annette Meakin, 
than whom they could hardly have anyone better qualified to tell them 
what there was to be known about the remote regions in Central Asia 
where she had travelled, and into which ladies hitherto had hardly 
been able to penetrate. He believe Mliss Meakin was the first 
European lady who had., been able to study at first hand the domestic 
life of the secluded women of Bokhara. 

Sir Thomas Holdich, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Since I last 
addressed an audience on the subject of Germany ’s Menace to Indiar— 
on May 9 of this yefe many stirring and important events have taken 
place within and around the region to which I am drawing your atten- 
tion this afternoon. The news that reaches us is scanty and often 
unreliable, but we know without a doubt that the terrible convulsions 
which tore the mighty Eussian Empire to pieces have not spared her. 
possessions in Central Asia. 

Not only Caucasia, but Transcaspia and Turkestan have been drawn 
-into the vortex. While the Georgians, the Armenians, the Tatars, 
and the Ehirgiz, are asserting their right to self-determination,^ the 
Mohammedan subjects of the Amir of Bokhara are struggling to 
establish a constitution of their own. Even before the war, in 1910, 
the people of Bokhara, exasperated by heavy and unjust taxation, rose 
against the tyranny of their Amir, and much blood was shed before 
the rising could be quelled. At the present moment the Eussiana in 
Turkestan appear to be as divided among themselves as the Russians 
in Russia. 

As you know, an Anglo-Indian force under General Dunsterville 
reached Baku from Persia in August last, but had to withdraw, on 
September 15, after severe, fighting, owing chiefly to the conduct 
of the 7,500 unhappy and helpless Armenians whom they had come 
to assist. 

Turkey’s defeat in Palestine ha^ been felt in the Middle East. 

a 
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Bulgaria’s capitulation to the Allies has cut the direct commonication 
between Germany and Turkey. But the routes by way of Rhssia 
and the Black Sea are still at the enemy’s disposal 

Germany ’s menace to India by way of Southern Russia was three- 
fold-— military, political, and economic. We must see to it that the 
last of these — the economic menace — shall not raise its invidious head 
after victory and a just peace have been obtained. 

The Moslem States of Central Asia lie between Germany and 
India — ^India, which was to have been the prize of the great World 
War. Germany’s recent subjugation of Russia has brought her into 
close touch with these States, But the whole of the Transcaspian 
Railway, from Krasnovodsk and Andijan, from Merv to within a few 
miles of Herat, is, according to the Kreutz Zeitung of October 2, “ in 
British hands to-day. ”* I hope this is true. 

Bulgaria’s defection is a nail in the coffin of the Pan-German 
scheme of a Miitel Europa, comprising, in one great central block, 
Finland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, united by 
one gigantic system of canals and one customs union. Germany 
hoped by this means to draw to Hamburg the trade of Russia, of 
Persia, and of Central Asia, and she was already talking openly of 
India. 

Pan-Germanism, still an economic menace to the future peace of 
the world, is to-day confronted by another great movement, Pan- 
Slavism, which has recently appeared like a cloud on the distant 
horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand. To-day the South Slavs, with 
the Serbians and the Czecho- Slovaks* confront Germany’s dream of 
world-power. It is for us to help Russia, the greatest of the Slav 
nations, to regain her feet, that, by fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
her brother- Slavs, she may once more become the captain of her own 
soul. Bulgaria, the corridor State, is now at our command. We 
must at once use the corridor as a way of communication between our- 
selves and the Ukraine. 

There are loyal and true allies of the British in every corner of the 
Ukraine. Let us, without an hour’s delay, put ourselves in touch with 
every intelligent and educated Russian in South Russia, taking care to 
steer clear of those Russians who advocate Bolshevism — ^the worst and 
most degrading form of slavery — slavery to a foreign Power ! and we 
shall find it everywhere in South Russia. It is for us to separate the 
wheat from the tares. Bolshevism is the dry-rot in the Russian wood. 
We must see to it that there is none of this dry-rot, this poisonous 
fungus of foreign origin, in the new edifice of a free and independent 
Russia we are helping to build. It is for us to inaugurate strict order 
and discipline in each Eastern province as it comes under our control 
It is for us to show that we know how to govern. It will be time 
See The Timee, October 4. 
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enough, when peace comes, to hand the government into native 
hands. 

The Pan-Tursnian movement, beneath its cunning camouflage . 
the Eaiser*s mailed fist grasping at the trade and the wealth of the 
Moslem States in Asia. The Sunnite Mohammedans of Bussia, the 
biggest group of Moslems in the world, are for the most part of Turco- 
Tatar origin, like the Turki tribes of Persia and Turkestan. As far 
back as his visit to Jerusalem in 1898 the Kaiser already aspired to 
the leadership of the Mohammedan world. When the late Sultan of 
Turkey, whose ancestor* gained Constantinople by the sword in 
A.D. 1453, was striving to become the political head of the Moslems 
under the cloak of Pan-Turanianism, the Kaiser saw his opportunity. 
By all means let Constantinople become the new heart of Islam as 
long as Turkey remains an obedient vassal of Berlin. The Sultan’s 
aim was a political Pan-Islamism— a very difierent thing from ‘‘ the 
right and legitimate Pan-Islamism to which every sincere and believ- 
ing Mohammedan belongs/ the spiritual brotherhood and unity of 
the children of the Prophet,” which is thus described by one of them- 
selves: ” charity and good-will towards fellow-believers everywhere, 
from China to Morocco, and from the Volga to. Singapore ; an abiding 
interest in the literature of Islam, in her beautiful arts, in her lovely 
architecture, in her entrancing poetry;” “ a true reformation, a return 
to the early and pure simplicity of the faith, to its preaching by persua- 
sion and argument, to the manifestation of a spiritual power in indi- 
vidual lives, to beneficent activity for mankind”! — a Pan-Islamism 
to embrace the Turk, the Afghan, the Indian, and the Egyptianj» 

Nearly two years ago Germany's “Society of Eastern Civiliza- 
tion,” or the “ Turanian Society,” began to publish a review called 
Turan. Its object is to facilitate the penetration of the East by 
Hungary after the war. One contributor is of the opinion that it is 
not so much a question of race as of gec^aphy ; other contributors are 
trying to prove that the Bulgarians are of Turanian origin, and not 
Slavs. Their object, of course, is to weaken any sympathy that 
Bulgaria may feel for the Pan-Slav movement. Other Germanr 
writers, with a similar object, are claiming that the Lithuanians and 
Letts are Turanians descended frondtrCranghis Khan and Tamarlane. 
Yet, according to the greatest experts on the subject, the Lithuanians 
and Letts are one of the oldest branches of the Indo-European family 
of nations, and the language they speak is akin to Sanscrit., Thus we 
see Germany attempting to control and guide the sympathies of 
smaller nations by means of cunning suggestion as to their origin ! 

A German-Persian Society has been started in Berlin. Here, 

* The founder of the Osmanic Empire was not a descendant of the Prophet of 
Islam. 

t India in Transition,** by Hia Highness the Aga Khan, 
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&gain, the object is to sow discord between Persia and ourselves. 
Tatar children are being taken from Russia to Berlin to be educated. 
No stone is left unturned tO'Strengthen German influence in Mobam' 
medan countries. Last spring inspired articles in the leading German 
newspapers were promising Turkey that at the conclusion of the war 
she should find herself in undisputed possession of Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Egypt! In July last even America (after Turkey had 
massacred 700,000 of her defenceless people) was promised independ- 
ence and a constitution. “Will you walk into my parlour?*' said 
the spider to the fly. 

' For months past there have been open allusions in the German 
newspapers to Germany's designs upon India by way of Central Asia. 
A few days after I had given my first lecture (at Wigmore Hail) on 
the subject of Germany's Menace to India, Herr Richard Hennig, who 
visited Central Asia for Germany in 1915, did me the honour of quoting 
some of my very words in DeutBche Politih, and remarked that 
“ Hamburg-Herat “ was a better description of the German project 
of expansion through Lithuania, the Ukraine, Caucasia, and Persia 
to Afghanistan than “ BerMn-Batum-Bokhara. “ 

Even the newspapers of neutral countries have been warning us 
that, although the frontiers of Northern India are no longer menaced 
by the creeping Busman beat, the German eagle has taken the place 
of that bear — ^and the eagle can fly, 

Herr Hennig not only did me the honour to quote my words, he 
acknowledged the truth of what I had said, and then he proceeded to 
urge Germany to develop her existing railway projects, in order to 
reach “ the heart of Asia “ on the Afghan frontier, “ almost in view 
of Herat." Why Herat ? Herat has been known for many a decade 
as “the Gateway to India. “ Herat is approached from the north 
by a Russian railway starting from Merv. 

In his most interesting and instructive book, “ India in Transition, “ 
His Highness the Aga Khan supports my contention that “ Germany 
has become an Asiatic Power “ independently of the fate of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria — and, we may now add^ Bulgaria. Fully awake to 
the: danger which this implies, the Aga Khan urges us to build up “ a 
United States of India within the British Empire, as the best and only 
practical bulwark we can raise against Germany's military, political, 
economic, and territorial encroachment. Persia and Afghanistan, he 
urges, “ are the most vulnerable part of India's great land frontiers, “ 
"Our influence must be exerted to the full to make Persia and 
Afghanistan independent national entities." “The problem of 
•Central Asia and of the Caucasus is not solved, hut takes a new and 
iar more disquieting aspect “ than it wore in the days of Russian 
Tsardom." This writer says; It is for the Indian patriot to recog- 
nize that Persia, Afghanistan, and possibly Arabia, must, sooner or 
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later, come witMn the orbit of some Continental Power, such as 
Germany . . . or must throw in their lot with that of the Indian 
Empire. , . . The world forces that move small States into closer 
contact with powerful neighbours . . . will inevitably make them- 
selves felt in Asia.” This writer then proceeds to unfold his scheme 
of a *■ South Asiatic Federation,” and I strongly recommend his book 
to all who are interested in the subject. 

Two omissions I notice. He says not a word about the possible 
effect of the important railways via Bussia,. which were so near their 
completion before the war, and which, sooner or later, will bring 
Bombay within seven days’ journey of London. Nor does he speak 
of the immense possibilities of India as a cotton-growing country. 

I could devote a whole lecture to the subject of Germany’s economic 
menace, and another to the subject of cotton alone. When the war 
began, Turkestan — ^which only turned its attention to cotton-growing 
thirty years ago— was supplying Bussia with three-fifths of her raw 
cotton. 

What was the use of keeping cotton from entering Germany on the 
west if the enemy could command the cotton-fields of Turkestan ? 

If the German road through South Bussia to India is assured, 
Germany’s economic penetration, writes Mr. E. P. Stebbing, is in 
itself a victory far greater than could have been won by military 
subjugation.* 

I shall now show you a map indicating the railways that approach 
India from the north, and the gaps that remain to be bridged between 
them and the railways of India. This map has been specially prepared 
for my lectures. We shall then turn our attention to some pictures 
illustrating life in Turkestan, all of which I brought with me from that 
country on the occasion of my second visit. Many of them have been 
prepared from my own photographs. 

Note. — The Pan-Turanian questicaa, after being very fully and 
very ably handled in the Round Table of December, 1917, is also 
touched upon here. Miss M. A. Czaplicka, whose excellent lecture on 
” The Cossacks ” appeared in Part II. of the Central Asian Journaj. 
for 1918, has just published, through the Clarendon Press, ” The Turks 
of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day : An Ethnological 
Enquiry into the Pan-Turanian Problem, ” Miss Czaplicka is Lectumr 
in Ethnology in the University of Oxford. — ^A. C. M. 

The Chairman said he did not think anyone could have heard Miss 
Meakin’s excellent paper without learning a great deal from her vivW 
description of social customs and manners in Bokhara. He did not 
think he had heard from any toveller a story of domestic life in 
Central Asia so clear and well illustrated as that by Miss Meakin. , 

* See review qf Prom Czar fco Bolshevik,’* Momimg Post, October 4, 1918. 
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. Where he did not altogether agree with her was when she wandered 
into the great field of world-politics and discussed the problem of 
G-ennany 's intentions toward India.__There was a time, as she said, 
when we were accused of suffering from ” nervousness, *' when Russia 
appeared to be making deliberate steps in the direction of India. 
Knowing the Indian, frontier, and both its strength and its weakness, 
as well as he did, and having superintended the carrying of surveys 
right across Northern Afghanistan and over the Hindu Kush, he 
confessed he had never suffered from that form of nervousness. He 
was always confident that Russia would think a very long time before 
she undertook so gigantic a task as that of advancing toward India by 
way of Afghanistan, and carrying her railways to the Indian frontier. 
As Miss Meakin had pointed out, there were two gaps between the 
Russian railway system and our own — one on the east between 
Samarkhand and our railways round Peshawar, the other on the west 
between Herat and Quetta. As regards the latter, he bad always been 
of opinion that the sooner the gap was filled the better. He had never 
considered that it would be dangerous, from a military point of view, 
to India. He had seen no evidence to convince him that Russia would 
ever be in a position to make any particular use of that railway in 
her descent upon India, As regards the other gap, it was new to him 
that, according to an American opinion, it would be practicable to 
make a thirty or forty miles tunnel through the heart of the very 
elevated system of mountains known as the Hindu Kush, and then 
to carry it on through Afghanistan. He did not consider that this was 
a practicable proposition, and in any case it would be a most costly 
business. To his mind the idea was ridiculous to suppose that it 
would ever be seriously attempted in war-time. 

Our nervousness as regards Russia had passed away, and of late 
years a new nervousness had seized us as regards German intentions • 
toward India. It had only blossomed into being since the war began. 
But just as he failed to see in the past how Russia could really make 
any sort of advance toward India which would promise successful 
invasion of that country, so he failed to see how Germany could do 
so either. He had always looked upon it as a German <hream, and 
one that was impossible of realization, but one that was very useful 
to the Prussian milit^y party in tickling the fancy of the German 
people. Even if Germany were still in a position to make full use of 
Bulgaria and Oonstantirople, and carried her railways to the Persian 
frontier, she would still have a very gigantic task before her in travers- 
ing Persia and descending upon the only vital part of our North-West 
Frontier. He did not think th^ any German general of real insight 
was ever ready to contemplate such ifei idea. Now that the dream of 
passing through Bulgaria had been shattered, he thought the alter- 
native of a route through Russia was even more diflScult and more 
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impossible;' of realization than erer. He did not think they need 
trouble themselves in the very least on that score. , It wonld be very ' 
many long years before Germany was in a position to undertake serious ' 
operations in the direction of our Eastern Empire. We might now 
look upon that menace as passed away, like that of Bussia. 

problem Before uS' requiring 'very careful consideration, how- 
ever, was that of the future of Persia. Now that, so far as we could 
see, Russia and Germany were both unable to make any direct dse of 
Persia in their schemes of Eastern triumph, the responsibility of 
assuming sponsorship for Persia would rest upon our shoulders. He 
did not see how it could be placed on anyone else. If that was so, it 
was to be hoped that the responsibility would be safeguarded by being 
under the control of a department which knew something about 
Persia. He had seen a most amazing suggestion in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of the previous day that the Secretary of State for India, who 
was rightly described as an amateur in Indian matters, should be paid 
from British instead of Indian ' revenues so as to bring him under 
the direct control of our Westminster politicians, and that the Council 
of India, which was justly described as composed of men well 
acquainted with India, should be swept away as a cumbersome 
appendix. That was to say, the one chance that an ignorant Secretary 
of State had of acquiring a little knowledge at second-hand of the 
country for the government of which he was responsible was to be 
relegated to the dustbin of party politics. It might be said that that 
was only a piece of journalistic suggestion. But it was to be constantly 
noted that newspapers played the tune that they hoped the public was 
going to dance to, and that they claimed to be leaders of public opinion 
in this country. If the suggestion referred to waygoing to be carried 
out, he for one was exceedingly sorry for the prospects of Persia as 
well as for India. He trusted, however, that it was not a serious 
suggestion. 

He must confess tc* some lack of sympathy with Persia because she 
bad so constantly omitted to make use of her opportunities for helping 
herself. When they saw what was being done by small nations in 
the war, such as Serbia, to recover their national independence, it 
seemed amazing that Persia,, with all her great wealth in man-power, 
with her admirable frontiers, and her other means of resistance, should 
be so entirely apathetic and disregardful of any ambitions to make 
her own position good. She seemed to lie like a helpless log at the 
mercy of any adventurer, whether German, Turkish, or Russian, who 
chose to come along. He saw no sign of her setting to work to 
create a strong Government of her own, and to protect her own 
integrity. 

Subsequently, in answer to a question as to whether he took the 
same view of the economic as of the military menace of Germa ly 
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toward India, the Chairman said that he had always regarded the 
economic position as. dependent on the military. ^ Trade, loliowed the 
dag all the world over. Any difficulties which might have existed as 
regards the interchange of commodities between Germany and India 
were certainly not likely to have' been modified by the present war. 
His own opinion was that those difficulties had been so greatly 
increased that interchange between Germany and India would almost 
cease to exist. 

Sir Dbkisok Boss wished to say how much he had enjoyed the 
wonderful photographs thrown on the screen. Anyone who had 
studied books on Central Asia would find that the same photographs 
were repeated in every book in every language (laughter), and very 
poor and unconvincing they were. For the first time they had seen 
that afternoon some original pictures of the inhabitants of Bokhara, and 
he hoped before the meeting closed Miss Meakin would show them 
her photographs of Samarkhand, where was to be seen some of the 
most beautiful architecture in the whole of the East. (Cheers. ) 

Sir Edwin Pbaes said that he had enjoyed the photographs and 
the paper, and he had found himself in entire sympathy with the 
■observations of the Chairman. The political aspirations of Germany 
in Central Asia did not trouble him greatly. As to Pan-Islamism and 
Pan-Turanianism, the whole thing was rubbish from beginning to end. 
In the current Contemporary Review he had done his best to expose 
the absurdity of these movements. He saw the birth of Pan- 
Turanianism,, which was expounded in a well-known French book by 
M. Noel Cahun, who was of the Jewish persuasion. But it was 
incomprehensible to him that any section of the Turkish people should 
have taken that book and sought to form from it a sort of religion fear 
the Turkish race that should supersede the great Semitic religion of 
Islam. Islam was one of the three great monotheistic faiths, and he 
knew no country that had ever been monotheistic that had gone back 
on the great central idea of the unity of God. Such an idea marked 
an advance in civilization. A friend of his had seen the working of 
Islam on the West Coast of Africa, and his testimony was that of other 
observers-7-that when a tribe embraces Islam it rapidly advances in 
civilization in comparison with the other tribes retaining their old 
superstitious ideas. We might not admit that it was an advance equal 
to that which Christianity made, for that was another matter alto- 
gether. But to suppose that the Arabs and other Moslems of Turkey 
were going to abandon what the Pan-Turanians called the Semitic 
creed in order to take up the Turanian was unthinkable. 

As to the project of Germany getting through to India, it seemed 
to him an idle dream impossible of aceomplisliment unless some 
unforeseen misfortune should occur, especially now that the notion 
of making Bulgaria the corridor for the Berlin -Baghdad Ballway had 
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been' sbattered. ■ The fact was that the Bnlgarians .were, driven into, 
taking up arms on the side of Germany by .their King. Many of the 
best men were got rid of because they rebelled. Happily, the people 
had come to their .seps’es, and King Ferdinand had found it convenient 
to leave his country. Might he . never return to it ! (Cheers, ) 

^ By special request, Miss Meakin showed the ' remainder of' her 
photc^aphs, and she was accorded a hearty ^ vote of _ thanks moved 
from the chair.v 



ADVENTURES WITH ARMOURED GARS 
IN RUSSIA AND THE EAST 

On November 23, 1918, Commander 0. Locker-Lampson, R.N.V.B., 
M;P., CT.V.O., gave the Society almost mteresting address, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on his experiences in Russia, the Caucasus, Armenia, 
Anatolia and Galicia with the Corps of Armoured Cars which he took 
to Russia via Archangel, in 1916 and 1917. Sir Frederic Fryer, 
K.C.B.I,, presided, and in a few -words introduced to the audience the 
lecturer, who, as the Chairman appropriately said, scarcely required 
an introduction/' 

The address opened with a description of the voyage of the 
Armoured Car Contingent round the North Cape, their destination 
being Archangel. But Archangel they did not reach owing to adverse 
weather. Commander Locker-Lampson put into Kola, a place, the 
name of which, since the completion of the Murmansk Railway, has 
become familiar. The post reached Kola in, reindeer sledges over a 
distance of 300 miles, and the same means of transport fetched a priest 
for Christmas services, christenings, and the burial of five months ’ 
dead. It has, the lecturer pointed out, changed names two or three 
times during the war, and there seemed no reason why it should not 
ultimately settle down to the name of the British sailor who first 
landed troops and cars there to help the Russians. Of the intense 
cold and consequent frostbite he drew in few words a telling picture. 
Finally the British Armoured Cars found their way to Archangel, where 
they were effusively greeted by the citizens, the Mayor fervently 
embracing him. “ I have been embraced by more Russian Mayors 
than any Briton," he observed; in fact I had to depute one of my 
officers to attend to these matters, so that I should be free to carry on 
my military duties," Thence they proceeded to Moscow, where the 
party was received by the Grand Duke Nicholas, of whom he spoke 
in a highly appreciative manner, “He stuck loyally to his cause, 
and was the best friend in Russia that the Englishman ever had, and 
while we had a wholesome fear of him, there was really no need for 
this, so long as we did our duty," /7ia Vladikavkas and Tifiis, the 
Chef-lieu of the Caucasus, they worked on to the Russian front in 
Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Anatolia, and bore their share in the contest 
with the Turks. Speaking of the Armenian atrocities, the lecturer 
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said they found, among other horrors, churches broken up, and in 
a nunnery : all the nuns lying dead. The Grand Duke Nicholas, who, 
after ^ gallantly leading the Russian Army against Germany and 
Austria in the early part of_the war, was deposed by intrigue and 
relegated to the Caucasus as Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Ohief, was there, as. elsewhere, a tower of strength to the Russian cause. 
He had been seen to mete out justice personally to aia intoxicated 
Russian officer. He was a true friend to England. His magniicent 
stature, 6 feet 7 or 8 inches, alone made him a man of mark.* Of the 
Turk, Commander Locker-Lampson spoke with respect, but of the 
Kurd with horror and contempt, and he drew a sombre picture of the 
atrocities perpetrated on the Armenians. 

When the Russian Revolution broke out, the British Corps of 
Armoured Cars— there were 82 in all-fell back through the 
Caucasus and traversed Southern Russia to Roumania and finally into 
Galicia. It was there that they came into contact with the disorgan- 
ized and mutinous Russian troops. It was there that terrible scenes, 
of the murder of officers by soldiers, of whole regiments and divisions 
throwing down their arms and fleeing, and of terror-stricken Russian 
infantry clambering blindly on to the cars, until they broke two of 
them down, were witnessed. The camera illustrated all this with 
pictures— admirable and most telling pictures— taken on the spot. 
Baron Gerard, a gallant Russian, was seen stemming, and by his sheer 
personality stopping, a- mob of panic-stricken soldiery. Not the least 
interesting figure in several of these pictures was the mascot of the 
Corps, a bear which, a cub at the outset, became before the end full 
grown, and was shown wrestling with one of the officers. He had 
finally to be sacrificed after killing twenty pigs, and then a little stray 
Armenian boy, picked up homeless and parentless, stepped into the 
brown bear s shoes, until he too was unexpectedly identified and 
claimed by a lost sister. Commander Locker-Lampson s story of how 
he exchanged his sword — not quite of his own free will — In the 
Caucasus for two horses, a^nd how he borrowed a German prisoner s 
helmet, having none of his own, to the imminent peril, as he soon 
found, of his life, can only be alluded to, not told as the lecturer told 
them, here. 

This is but a poor effort at rescuing from oblivion a lecture brim- 
ful of incident and romance. In concluding it, Commander Locker- 
Lampson earnestly assured the audience that the Bolshevik was not 
the type of the Russian, that the day must come when the right sort 
would once more be “top dog.- While he fully admitted the 

* In this he rivalled the famous Major-General Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune, 
a cousin of the late chairman. Sir Henry Trotter, whose height was 0 feet 
8 inches in his stocMng-soles, and who commanded the Persian army for a con- 
siderable part of the first hall of the nineteenth century. 
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immensity of tke harm which Raspiitin had brought upon the Couirt 
and upon the Noblesse of Russia, he ' maintained that much of . the 
scandai linked round the name of Rasputin was quite unfounded. He 
had met Rasputin. It^ had been said that he was a German spy. 
He thought this unlikely. The monk was vain and out for a good time, 
and, as he was in receipt of large sums of money from Russian officials, 
there was no need for him to go to Germany for funds. Raspdtin was 
certainly the cause of the Revolution. 

Many prisoners were taken during the campaign, the Austrians 
very often coming over in large numbers. In one instance a large 
party of Austrians, headed by a band, marched over to be captured, 
and were then anxious to join the Russians. He told them they would 
not be able to do this, but, as they had come over with a band, they 
could act in that capacity. ‘‘Once,'' he remarked, “ our men were 
thirty hours getting the fleet of cars across a river. As soon as the 
last car was over, an order came from the General StaS to return at 
once. The Russian plans were always being altered. V I remember 
great preparations had been made for an attack; but some officers 
were so pleased to meet me that they made merry all night, and the 
attack was put off for a fortnight/’ In Asiatic Turkey one of the 
drivers of an oxen-cart was seen to be wearing a blue tail coat. On 
closer examination it was found to have the buttons of the Conserva- 
tive Club on its somewhat tattered front. As a Conservative member 
of the House of Commons, the lecturer said, he was pleased to see 
a supporter so many miles away. He expressed the strongest 
admiration for Russians not of the hooligan class, and stated that he 
never saw greater bravery than that displayed by the “ Black 
Death ’ ’ in their last stand. 

On the conclusion of this address, which was listened to with 
unfaltering attention, Sir Frederic Fryer invited any member of the 
audience to make remarks upon the lecture. 

Lieut. -Colonel A. C. Yate then said that he desired to tell the 
audience that it was the enthusiastic report of an Eton boy, who heard 
Cornmander Locker-Lampson lecture at Eton, which led to an invita- 
tion being sent to the Commander to lecture to the Central Asian 
Society. That invitation had, thanks to the kindly offices of Sir 
Frederic Fryer, resulted in the pleasure which all had just experi- 
enced. Colonel Yate added some of his own experiences of frostbite, 
notably the case of an Afghan from Farah who lost both his feet from 
well above the ankles in the retreat from Fanjdeh in March, 1885 , 
and whom b® (Colonel Yate) met some years later in Sind returning 
from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The Chairman said he had much pleasure in asking the audience to 
pass a cordial vote qf thanks to Commander Lampson for the very 
interesting and entertaining lecture he had given them. They ail 
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regretted that time had not allowed him to tell them more about the 
Eevoiution and about Easpdtia. It would afford them great delight if 
Commander Locker-Lampson would give them another lecture, as he 
had half promised, and tell them more on this subject. (Cheers.) 
One of the things which they might congratulate him upon most was 
that he and his party had, many of them, saiely returned, for they 
had passed through so many dangers that it was a wonder that any 
of them had reached England again. The armoured oars from this 
country did a most useful service for the Eussians, and it was a matter 
for deep regret that the Eevolution in Eussia had deprived us of 
those formerly staunch Allies on whom, in the earlier stages of the 
war, we depended so much. They might hope that in course of 
time the real Eussia would come to itself, and that the country would 
again be well governed and prosperous. There would then be a pros- 
pect of the Eussians once more becoming our firm Allies. The 
Eevolution was a great misfortune, and he could quite understand that, 
as Commander Locker-Lampson had shown, it was the work of a very 
inferior set of hooligans and rascals who had seized power and had 
exercised it in a manner most injurious to the good of the country. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation and the meeting 
closed. 
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At a meeting of the Society on November 13, 1918, with Sir Evan 
James in the chair, Colonel H. Swayne gave a lecture on Siberia/’ 
Hesaid: 

Peeliminary Remarks. — ^Before beginning this lecture, I should 
like to say that I have not been in Siberia since June, 1914 ; and my 
chief claim to come before you to-night is that I have approached the 
subject from an Asiatic point of view. I went there first in 1903 and 
again in 1914 as a result of long-laid schemes matured when on 
extended shooting trips in 'such Southern Asiatic countries as Ladak, 
Gilgit, Tibet, Upper Burma, and Arabia, when my imagination always 
turned to the north in anticipation of some day going there. 

General Features.— Western Siberia, including the black-earth 
plains of the Irtish and Obi Rivers, is the granary of Siberia, and its 
registered and classified agricultural area is a quarter larger than all 
France ; behind, to the north, is the forest kind of region which is 
known as Taiga, merging into the swampy Tundra scrub nearer to the* 
Arctic. These latter lands are mostly unexplored save by migratory 
hunters and fishermen from the great rivers. 

To the south-east the land rises to the Altai, a highland region 
which, witii the ranges near it, covers an area about ten times as 
large as all Switzerland, and culminates in the Bielukha Range, at 
between 11,000 and 12,000 feet, say about as high as the Swiss 
Jungfrau. The Altai is rich in silver, lead, copper, iron ore, coal, and 
gold. 

East Siberia, including, before the war, some eight Governments, 
has a registered agricultural area a third greater than France, and also 
it is very mountainous, having many ranges and high plains and 
ridges rising to about twice the height of Snowdon, rich in all the 
minerals already named, with the addition of graphite, and its chief 
resource is gold. 

The agricultural areas would presumably be capable of extension 
as time goes on. 

To be specially noted are the great rivers, twice whose combined 
navigable length would about encircle the earth. 

Now by looking at the map you will see some of the places which 
will be mentioned when the slides thrown on the screen. 
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is the , great railway, and here is Ob station, and town of 
Nicholaewsk, in Mid- Siberia, the' point of departure lor the 

Altai. 

The Chuya Route. — In going by the Chuya track to the Mongolian 
^border through the wooded Siberian Altai, you steam up the Obi River 
to Barnaul, a mining town ; and thence on to Bisk, the limit of naviga- 
tion at the head- waters of the Obi. Then you drive from Bisk by 
Altaiskoe, Tengihskoe, Ongudai, Eouaktenar, to Kosh-Agatch. You 
then take to pack ponies, and crossing the desolate Chuisaya Steppe 
you come out on the Mongolian Altai, the open downs, rising to 
about 9,000 or 10,000 feet, which separate the Chinese from what was 
the Russian Empire. Here is the mountain called Muss Ta, a very 
distinct landmark in that treeless country. 

The filling up of Sibebia.— While Europe had since Crimean days 
been watching and restricting Russia at her natural front doors, at 
Constantinople and in the Baltic, and while India had been carefully 
watching her doings in Turkestan, Russia had by the end of last 
century, by building the Great Siberian Railway, put the finishing 
touch to the slow advance, through three hundred years, of her 
Cossacks and peasants, who had swept across Asia, colonizing from the 
parent stem ; and so latterly, while Europe was busy staking out small 
healthy plateaux of limited extent in a somewhat unhealthy Africa, 
Russia, almost. unnoticed, had finally secured for her people the last 
great space on the planet which was still left empty though available 
fpr producing wheat and obtaining minerals. 

At the same time the last quarter of the century saw the filling 
up of the old Roman maps, till Siberia became not only the dim 
eastern edge of the old European world, but also the western edge of 
the American world, and for the first time the nations woke up to 
find that there w^as no unknown place on the planet, which had shrunk 
together and was girdled by a continuous belt of fast steam transport. 
Japan had become a first-class Power, and the countries bordering the 
Pacific accelerated their development like a long-stored negati^. 
To-day Asia is regaining her old position, and nearly every Asiatic 
State has been helping the fight for civilization. 

We know that in the river-basins of Siberia there are signs of .pre- 
historic settlement but, for all intente and purposes, Siberia had up 
to the end of the nineteenth century been a sector of the planet lying 
green under heaven, its surface scarcely scratched by human settle- 
ment, and its population, including both the Russian settlers and.the 
scattered Turki, Mongol, or Finnish tribes, would have gone to make 
up about half a dozen good-sized English towns. 

The Altai Region. — ^The Altai r^ion is worth sopae description 
because not only is the scenery quite remarkable, but it has been 
visited by few non-Russians, except mining engineers or British 
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sportsine'n iike myself , who now and- then penetrate there iooKiig'!or 
■the Argali rams. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

But very shortly, with rapid transit and aeroplane' posts, -we-shall 
he thinking of Siberia in a commonplace way as we already think of 
Essex or Kent. 

My best memory of the Altai is a pre-harvest one, when^ travelling 
along a hillside flanked on one side by standing corn, and on the other 
by a sheet of wild-flowers, I met a column of country carts and of farm 
horses ridden by Russian peasants, astride, men, women and children, 
in twos and threes, going to their work in the flelds. 

When I first went to Siberia, I went there straight from residence 
in the famine districts of Southern India, and the white man's pros- 
perity of Siberia was somewhat of a revelation to me. 

At every post-house there were turkeys, geese, real butter, and 
excellent tea to be had. Outside, at timber- work in the forest, would 
be the owner and his sons ; men educated by their real experiences, 
depending on no mastk; better housed than many of our farm 
labourers in a Midland county. 

The huts, generally single-storied on short piles, had two rooms. 
They were well built of sawn planks with dry moss or felt stuffed into 
any crevices, and the windows were double-shuttered. There would 
be a flat- topped built-in stove on which people could sleep in winter, 
and plank beds fixed along the walls, above which, on pegs, hung the 
family winter furs. 

There were large numbers of children about. Warm, sunlit, forest- 
covered hills rose everywhere, recalling Kashmir or Switzerland, but 
not so steep, and wheat was growing in the level patches. 

Each important hamlet has a bath-house, where people can bathe 
periodically and air their clothes. 

Here is a thing which strikes* One in South and West Siberia; it 
is -better than Russia; the social standing seems better, and there 
is a Colonial independence; and it did not in the least surprise me to 
hear that Siberian troops had distinguished themselves in recent 
campaigns, or that Siberia is taking a political line of its own in the 
upheavals of to-day. 

On my first journey of 1^500 miles without the aid of the rail- 
way line I left the Great Siberian line at Ob. The distance to 
be traversed up to the last Russian post, Kosh-Agatch, near 
the Chinese'-Mongolian border, is about 750 miles : of this distance 
'the first 400 miles were got over by the regular steamer, ascending 
the Obi River to Bisk ; thence on for another 350 miles, by sitting in a 
tarantass drawn by three horses, galloping over the rough Chuya cart- 
track, and changed at the peasants- huts which were improvised us 
posting #ages. 

At that time lue track was incomplete, and so one had to ride, for 
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41ie~brf3ter half of the distance, transporting the baggage on -Mongolian 
ponies led by mounted -Kalmiiks. 

■ The _ southern part; of this track by the' Katun 'River gorges and 
thence along the Chuya is through the best AltM scenery ; and a few 
Russians from the larger Siberian towns were summering in these 
valleys as other people do in Switerland. The whole Altai region was 
the private property of the Tsar, administered by officers of the 
Imperiai Cabinet. 

Novo Nicholaewsk, of Ob, the starting-point, is in a tee position 
for future trade, standing as it does where the great railway line 'meets 
the Obi, whose navigable waters at certain seasons are in commuiiic&- 
tion with the worlds oceans by the Arctic. Fortunes were being 
rapidly made at the time of the coming of the railway. Incomers who 
had been needy peasants in Russia were already prosperous in 1900, 
or had taken to trade or hotel-keeping. 

There was a thriving Export trade in butter to "Denmark and 
England. 

It was in this town that I was most kindly made welcome by 
Mr. Cattley, whose family has been well known iu Russia for a great 
number of years. 

The Rivee Joukney. — ^The river journey up the Obi to the Altai 
was an experience full of interest. ’Here one saw Russian peasants at 
close range. The upper deck contained cabins, but the well of the 
steamer was crowded with peasants exactly as they had conde from 
their farms ; and in steamer travelling at least they had little comfort. 
Men and women slept in their day clothes, packed close together, the 
men sometimes not taking the trouble to remove their long boots ; 
women struggled with children and untidy bundles. 

If you went on deck of a morning you saw the powerful boat forcing 
itself southwards against a river as wide perhaps as the Thames at 
Westminster, running on its journey of over 2,000 miles to its esiuafy 
ill the Arctic; first between open, lonely, green pastures, fsarthe!* 
north by half -explored forests and Tundra tracts. Tlie brown muddy 
stream flows in a swift smooth sheet, shining like burnished copper. 

The banks are boundless pasture, rising here and there inte low 
ridges, and herds of cows, sheep, and horses are scattered about. Four 
hundred miles of a river journey like this, and the same distant back; 
are a great experience of pure, spacious air from the prairies. 

Rarely, there is a hamlet with a diminutive wooden church ^whose 
little spire of copper green, crowned by a bulb of gold, reflects the sun^ 
and a huddle of brown defep-eaved ohalet-Iike Ibgliouses, like thb^e of 
Kashmir, overhangs some scarped river curve; and you wiirfind’tMs 
sort of village, with tHe little Byzantine gold cupola, a standing feature 
of the landscape, which you will carry with* you,' repeated all aoro^ 
AMa. / , ‘ ‘ 
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v':Scmetii»es an islaiid covered with a, colony of white river-giills 
appears ahe^ of' the steamer; or a line of darker forest in the grey 
'distance seems, to bar the path. In June, the air Is that early 
summer at, home; the sky at times cbudy and English-looking with 
ahowers of rain. 

At the halting-places wood fuel is stacked, and rafts ioat in the 
back waters ; men detach logs and carry them to the bank on stretchers. 
Large timber rafts come down in mid-channel, each steered by four 
men, making for the Imperial saw-mills at the Ob station. 

On moonlight evenings, in summer, the river shimmers grey and 
white like a silver salver against the olive-green background of pine 
forest, under a pale yellow sky. 

On tying up at Barnaul, you used to call on the representative of 
the Imperial Cabinet, who held General Officer’s rank, and lived in 
a fine house with a very large ball or reception room, parquet-fioored ; 
there were full-length portaaits in oil of the Tsars, rows of chairs, and 
palms in painted tubs: everything on the grand scale. .It was here 
you received your letters to the Altai police authorities. 

On the river reaches, towards the head of navigation at Bisk, woods 
rose to view everywhere, the steamer threaded glassy flooded water- 
lanes, full with snow-water from the heights of Bielukha, the “ White 
Mountains ” of the Altai, streaks of old snow began to appear in the 
gullies of the banks overlooking the river, showing the extremes of 
climate ; for the days were, in June, already giving an Indian heat, 
and the nights onl^ a summer coolness. 

• As the river narrows near Bisk, distant snow-capped ranges are 
seen; we are in some of the richest pastures in the world, with herds 
of cattle and ponies grazing everywhere. 

In the heart of Asia, Bisk is very civilized. It had many well- 
to-do residents, a club with a band, which courteously played “ Buie, 
Britannia!’' when we visited it, and many two-storied hotels and 
stone houses. There was a big trade in butter and Mongolian 
products, chiefly wool, camel-hair, and hides. 

On a rainy night these Siberian towns are dreary places, the soaked 
wooden footpaths are unlit, the streets a black quagnaire, and large 
savage dogs, like those of the Tibetan breed, bark from houses and 
jrattle their chains, whilb the traveller has to feel for the slippery 
planks with his feet. You will only find the counterpart of the 
Siberian mud, duck-walks, holes, and darkness, if you go to Flanders 
at the present time. 

Thk Brive through the Siberian Altai. — ^From Bisk you drive 
to the Mongolian border, first along the valley of the swift Katun, 
remarkable for its deep geological terraces j and later you will enter 
the gc»rge of fte rushing Chuya torrent. 

You sit in a tarantass, a strong, gpringless, black wicker phaeton. 
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shaped like a double-ended punt, on four low wheels which are placed 
wide apart,, ..inadequately sheltered by a low hood from the black sheets 
of Siberiaii--mud which is thrown up from the horses' feet. ■ There is 
a seat for, the driver in front, and for two passengers under the hood. 
This, is not exactly-^n,,. Rolls-Royce for comfort, especially if it is the 
baggage telyeshka, and it is not even an improvement m the Himalayan 
tonga. The troika team, of three pretty little horses, with Arab heads 
out of a Roman fresco, drags it over everything, on rough cart-tracks 
along the mountain sides at the trot or gallop, the outside horses 
freely moving in traces, while the centre one is between shafts which 
are joined overhead by lofty hoop and bells. 

As in the Kashmir mail-tonga trip, your arrival at your destinatioii 
is a matter of pure luck ; one of my tarantasses, at night, was turned 
over with its three horses by a boulder as large as a piano, over wiiieh 
the centre horse decided to take a dying leap, another tarantass was 
bogged, and we had to work at the wheel at midnight to get it free. 

On another occasion we met an active dock of tame sheep coming 
down on to the road, which road was clinging to the hillside, and every 
third or fourth sheep insisted on jumping clear over the team. 

There are dilatory pontoon ferries, on which miserable ponies 
dogged round on a slippery wet deck turning a paddle-wheel. The 
ferryman is often drunk, and fifty Russians, with their children, will 
cheerfully camp out for a whole night on the shingle, cooking and 
chatting in the lee of their carts, in the rain, while the ferryman 
returns to sanity and decides to work. They are naturally a demo- 
cratic people, more so than we are, patient and easy-going, and in 
Russia you learn the meaning of the words ** sichass ” (directly), 
“ sksri ” (look sharp), “ niclievo (never mind), and what a bribe 
of ninepence can do for you. 

The land as you approach the foothills of the Altai looks green 
like the Central Provinces of India after the summer rains, and is black 
cotton soil. Much dax and hemp are grown. 

When, later, you get into the more Alpine scenery, the valleys are 
gorgeous with wild-dowers, purple iris, buirs-eyes, cowslips, wild pea, 
orange marsh-^marigoid, and dowers looking like blue and W’-hite forget- 
me-nots in broad mile-long masses. You wish for a botanist Com- 
panion when in Siberia and Mongolia; you can go for many hour’^s 
ride with your pony’s feet brushing through massed wiid-fiowers such 
as the world can surely not show elsewhere. They beat the English 
meadows, the valleys of Switzerland, or even Kashmir in May and 
June. 

We lodged with a trader who kept Maral stags in a deer park, and 
I found him shutting a stag into an iron cage, and sawing ofi the 
horns while still soft, in the velvet, - ' to be sold in China as a valu- 
able medicine. 
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looming ■throiigh tlie^^ forests after dark we heard wolves ; bat it 
is said that, as is the case .m-' most countries that contain game, they 
do.not'inolesttraveilers.. 

.As jou -enter -the Tenginskoe depression, you are driving ■ over 
glades ..brilliant with flowers, over flat, smooth, natural lawns Which " 
are overshadowed by clumps of cedar and pine. A valley-bottooQa 
dieives to a> small circular lake, where cattle are being driven, about 
by :Ealmuks or Kirghiz, galloping dots ; and there are clusters of 
huts -shaped like North American Indian tents, and rougmtH^ber 
stockyard enclosures. Beyond Ongudai we. ferried over the Katun, 
and here I found Russian peasants boarding in a house owned by 
a Kalmuk, working for him, his wife acting as hostess. This situation 
would have, been impossible in India, where there is practically no 
^luropean labour; . There were two high passes giving fine views over 
snowy* ranges; and. after crossing the Katun finally you enter the 
famous gorge of its tributary, the Chuya. You now go deep into the 
Kalmuk countryi where Russians are seldom met with, except at a 
rare police camp. In some glade you may come across a gruesome 
relic of Northern Shaman superstition, where, waving in the wind on 
sloping poles, are the skins of ponies which have been sacrificed by 
being tom asunder. 

I ' Resides the rare posting*-huts entrusted to the care of Russianized 
aCfaristian Kalmuks, you pass groups of round Kalmuk huts, made of 
larch pit-props; with circular walls and conical roofs; or the better 
Yurtas or portable semi-rigid huts covered with thick grey felt, which 
are used by the richer nomads. 

‘ Along this Chuya gorge you ride day after day on smooth valley 
floors , or on the wonderful deeply sculptured natural river terraces, 
under pine-clad pinnacles like the bear and ibex haunts at the mouth 
.of the well-known Sindh valley of Kashmir, and this particular kind 
of Scenery was always a joy tome. The rocks fall sheer for hundreds 
of feet to quiet wooded slopes, with golden grain standing in the flats 
below. '■ Such a place was Koiiaktenar, where on the hills I found some 
thirty-eight inch Ibex horns buried in the debris of a landslide. 

Another point, where the road, with posts and rails, climbed a 
forestM hill, reminded .me of our own Simla, grazing cows in this 
rather gentle scenery giving, a touch of Walei^ or Switzerland. 

There were defiles choked with a tangle of fallen pines, the result 
of wind, avalanche, or fire, choking the torrent channels ; and now 
wa4 then the smooth green valley floor was dotted with scattered 
rocks as large as an omnibus, half buried in the soil, where they had 
fallen fr<m cliffs, or been swept down- in past ages by ice' or water. 

aiMi daily the scenery became grander as the gorge narrowed. 

> - A picturesque outfit was that of the Ispravnik or District Superin- 
tendent of Police, who, with his other duties, and assisted by 
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engineers,: hai to make the Chuya track. ■ The -officers , were ' in 
carriages sad, wore neat uniforms, but the mixed .crew of Russian fore- 
men and Russian and Kalmuk naYvks were dressed anyhow, mostly 
in -big black felt hats, blouses, and trousers tucked into long .boots; 
_the, darker, browner Kalmuks .wore loose coats or sheepskins and 
■Chinfise snow riding-bcfots, of raw leatlfer or of the felt kind which 
we; call ** Gllgit boots ’’ in India. It was a rough-looking assembly, 
and called to mind the migrations of pilgrim, fathers in the story books. 
•In his camp, the Ispravnik* was very .comfortable, in good: felt tents 
with his retinue of engineers and surveyors camped round him. 

. . Another interesting scene is the group of natives taking the road; 
among the Altai tribes mpst people ride, and you see some of the 
men with their families. They pass you on fast-pacing ponies, the 
little people of Turki or Mongol descent, including the women, sitting 
astride, knee up to the pony’s neck, jockey fashion, with high Tatar 
heels in the stirrups, the men carrying strapped behind them long 
guns with the two-pronged toasting-fork gun-rests pointing like lances 
to the sky.- 

The greeting seemed generally to be no longer the “ Salaam- 
Alaikum ” of the "Arabs or “ Asalam-Alaik ” of the Kashmiris, but 
“ Aman-Dai ” or something that sounded like it. There were, speak- 
ing loosely, Kirghiz, Kazaks, Kalmuks; and their faces told of Turki, 
Finnish, or Mongolian strains of blood. Their religions are said to 
be forms of Mahommedanism, Shamanism, or Buddhism. 

At Kosh-Agatch, we emerged from the Chuya gorges and had 
reached the outermost Russian police poet, where live a Customs 
official and half a dozen families of Russian and native traders. They 
trade over the Chinese border with Kobdo in Mongolia, to which place 
there is a cart-track over the mountains. 

There was nothing whatever between this little village of Kosh- 
Agatch and the first Chinese Amban's post about forty miles away, 
beyond the Mongolian divide, which appears to be one of the lesser 
backbones of Asia, though not difficult to cross. 

By now, the Chuisky cart-track from Bisk is a regular post road, 
and it has brought the Chinese-Mongolian frontier near Kobdo to 
within ten or eleven days of the Great Siberian Railway at the Obi ; 
or, say, three weeks from London. I am not taking into account any 
recent railway extensions that may or may not have, been opened to 
mining towns near the Obi. 

At Kosh-Agatch, wool was collected in parcels j washed, and 
exported by Bisk to Russia; also raw hides and long camel-hair, used, 
I am told, in the manufacture of machine-belting. 

The Mongolian Altai. — So far, we have been passing southward 
through the wooded Siberian Altai, which cannot be far from the 
centre of Asia ; we have reached the limit of all things Russianized. 
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Twenty miles sontli is the Mongolian divide and the 'green- hills, rising ' 
tO' 8,CW « 9,000 leet, are very sparsely' inhabited by wande’^mg . 
tribes, among 'them Mongolian shepherds and Lamaist mpnks. 

; As yon stand ready to start from Kosh-Agatch, yon have round 
yon your half-dozen Kaimiik mounted men, each leading a pack pony. 
They wear woollen coats or^sHeepskins. The coat-sleeves are a foot 
longer than the arms, so that when the wearer has to sleep out on 
the plain" on , a cold night he can cover his hands witlrh-is-^sleev'es ' and 
bury his head ih his arms, rolling himself into a ball, like a human 
hedgehog. 

Your Ealmuk hunter has the disfeiiction of wearing your field-glass 
over his shoulders, which he uses with great^killTAini he and you may 
converse in broken Russian, helped out by the language of signs. 

Between you and the Mongolian hills is a flat shingly plain, the 
Chuisaya steppe, about 5,000 feet above sea-level, probably an old 
lake-bed. It is forty -five miles long by twelve broad, its length 
running nearly east ^and west. It is shut in by snow-streaked 
mountains; and if you were to drain the Lake of Geneva in winter 
you would get a good idea of how it looks and feels, cheerless, and 
swept by bitter winds from Mongolia. It is a great contrast alter the 
comfortable wooded country of the Siberian Altai which you have now 
left. 

Behind you is the little spire of the Kosh-Agatch Church, and 
when you have lost sight of that you feel that you have said good-bye 
to civilization. 

The routine of a few weeks' wandering in Mongolia is simple ; you 
have a shelter tent four feet high and your men another ; and they 
collect horse-litter in saddlebags for the fuel with which your cooking 
is done. Your food is tinned, or anything you can fish or shoot. 

Before dawn you ride out alone with only your hunter, each of you . 
taking field-glass or telescope, blanket, water-bottle, and food; and 
you trot about spying for the great Argali rams, which you must see 
while they are from one to three miles away, or they will see you first. 
There are hours of lying behind rock outcrops in the windy uplands, or 
crawling over the open; and when it is dark your hunter gives the 
signal that he has had enough by saying Chai Pit (to drink tea)- — 
so like the ** Cha Pina " of India. Then you dismount and lead home 
your tired ponies over hill and dale, or skate down great landslides of 
gravel. 

Sometimes your companion will whisper Volk and significantly 
grab at your waistcoat, and you stop for a moment to listen to the 
music of the small parties of grey Siberian wolves which take up the 
' hunt -after, dark. The wild sheep have been persecuted by them since 
the dawn of their mutual creation ; there are no trees for hundreds of 
milea southward, only elevated downs, breaking here and there into 
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precipitous gullies which harbour Ibex; and the ' wild Argali, '.as a ■ 
result of this perspeution* is one of the -most alert and long-sighted 
things on four legs. He is not protected by game-keepers and Justices 
of the Peace, and has developed a proper independeifce'; and the in- 
roads of a few British sportsmen in quest of something difficult to 
shoot, who fire' a dozen shots every other year or so and then go home 
again, are nothing compared with the mortality from wolves. 

Conspicuous objects are the skulls and skeletons of the great rams 
-lying about under the caves and precipices where they have been 
hunted down by wolves or half buried in shingle and driftwood brought 
down by the torrents. 

the Chuisaya plain a few Prejwaisky’s gazelles also know how 
to take care of themselves, for when you first see them they are already 
half a mile away and making off at full speed. 

In the valleys you gather pony-loads of wild rhubarb, growing 
thick, exactly like, though sweeter than, that our English gardens 
produce. The easy passes through the divide are snow-bound in 
winter. When in summer you get over them, you take care to have 
with you your black-and-red Chinese passport engrossed by Downing 
Street; you look southward over hundreds of miles of the same roiling 
down country, apparent devoid of trees; and. the higher pale green 
downs are streaked with snow, an occasional peak among them, such 
as the Matterhorn-like peak of Muss-Ta, some thirty miles to the 
south, rising to eternal snow at about 11,000 feet, looking remote in 
the bright, cold sunlight. 

Even at 9,000 feet, mosquitoes are terrible at spots where crocuses 
are springing up under melting snow-patches, or in the reindeer-moss 
on the margin of some tam. Unlike tropical mosquitoes, they bite 
in the warmth of the afternoon and go to bed at night. 

It is said the nomads here owe no real allegiance to any civilized 
Power, Russian or Chinese, and they skip across the border as they 
please. The nearest Chinese post is Suok-Karaul, under an Amban, 
who takes your visiting-card, and sends you a nice message, but may 
be touring many miles away — anyway his abiding-place is about forty 
miles from Kosh-Agatch as the crow flies. Between, only rare tents 
and flocks of nomads or rarely wild game ; and though you can See the 
valley where the Chinese post lies, and many miles beyond, there are 
no dark or light patches which would indicate trees or cultivation, 
though the latter may exist in the hollows. 

In many places in the Mongolian Altai, as in the Siberian Altai, 
are luxurious displays of wild flowers. The rocks, where they outcrop 
from the grass, are flecked with lichenous growths, hot burnt sienna, 
bright rusty red, pale green, and lemon-yellow. Marmots scuttle to 
their burrows as you pass by, or snow partridges run about with their 
chicks. 
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■■ .In 't-liese regions there is the freedom and fascination common to 
high Alps,: veldt/ prairie, or desert.. The weather changes every few 
hours, and within a few weeks of summer yon will get a little of every- 
thing, mn-showers, hail-storms, thimder,. and flurries of snow; yon 
may loQK over a bank of flowers in July, in sunshine, to freshly snow- 
sprinkied, slopes, gleaming white against an inky cloud. 

On one of these days, after a week during which a hundred miles 
or so were covered riding about looking for game, without a solitary 
human being having been sighted, we saw the first natives on the 
Chinese side, a long line of dark cloaked figure^ on horseback, deflling 
from a sandy river-bed in a fold of the hills. Anyone who has been 
in Tibet will remember the sort of thing. As a precaution Powar and 
I kept quiet behind our rock ; but next morning, after returning to our 
bivouac, we found a large camp — ^great herds of long-haired black or 
piebald yaks, sheep, and horses — ^being moved about by mounted 
Kalmuks. There were many big savage dogs protecting the encamp- 
ment. 

iPhe purchase of a sheep opened relations, and three Mongols rode 
back and took me over ; and I found them smiling fellows in red cloth 
caps, with red saddle-cloths, looking half shepherd, half monk. They 
offered snuff from a jar with a long-handled spoon, and cheese made 
of mare's milk. 

Our own camp was always a mere bivouac. • Yembai, the cook, 
had one curious talent, which consisted in tiring out fish by chasing 
them on foot along the shallow streams, and when they sulked in the 
weeds he threw himself down, plunged in his ' hand and brought up 
the fish. 

The Gheat Siberian Railway. — ^Having seen something of the two 
Altais, let us now glance at the Siberian Railway, which I revisited 
so lately as June, 1914, with my wife and daughter, after having spent 
the summer in Japan. 

We went by sea from Moji in Southern Japan to Dalny, and by 
the Manchurian Railway, controlled by Japanese, to join the Trans- 
Siberian at Kharbin. 

At Chang Chun, the frontier statton, you leave a Japanese railway 
\yorld and enter a Russian one, by walking across fifty yards or so from 
one platform to another ; Russian escorts and sentries were substituted 
for Japanese ones. 

The train was full of Russian businessmen and farmers and German 
business agents. Failing Russian, German was the most useful 
language, not French, and if in the coming days Germans are not 
again to have it all their own way m Russian business a great, special, 
united, and organized effcart will have to be made to compete with 
^hem. It is a most important matter, because in the strong Siberia 
(d the future with probably a strong Russian Government of its own, 
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_ther0 will arise a great market for the import of machinery' and^ manu- 
iactured articles which the settler needs. 

The cultivable areas alone, without the mining districts, should 
eventually be able to support at Jeast 70,000,000 people, at a very low 

ejstimate. 

From the published news of the day one may judge that the future 
States of the Russian system are likely to have a greater independence 
than they have hitherto enjoyed, and East Siberia is likely to have 
its front door at the .where so much is happening; and Arctic 

Russia and the estuaries of the rivers in the Arctic are likely to grow in 
importance. 

The future importance of Siberia is likely to be enhanced by the 
fact that the whole of Asia is rapidly waking up to new energy ; nearly 
every Southern Asiatic State is doing modern work for civilization 
to-day, old routes of ancient civilized Asia will be reopened by steam, 
and through Mesopotamia and Persia and Turkestan there will be 
exchanges by indirect steps between Siberia and Southern Asia of 
those northern and tropical products which are suitable for rail 
transport. 

Coming to East Siberia from a sort of sandalwood-cabinet life in 
safe, orderly, long-settled Japan, the sudden change into the make- 
shift colonial life of East Siberia is striking. 

There are rough cart-tracks instead of roads, muddy carriages and 
country carts, troika teams with the harness repaired with bits of 
rope, and roughly dressed, uncouth prairie men and miners of many 
races ; you begin to hear stories of robbery and violence ; a bank official 
carrying money in the streets of a large town had been attacked and 
murdered when in his motor-car by a gang armed with automatic 
pistols. 

After the polite Japanese, it struck the imagination of a stranger, 
who was used also to the comparatively more gentle people of India 
and Central Africa, that this East Siberia at least was an insecure 
extension of a very cosmopolitan Europe which he had dropped into: 

As one went north-west along the railway, one had the Mongolian 
frontier to the south-west of one. In the train the coming of dawn, 
followed by hot sunshine between two and three in the morning, dis- 
closed a fine, treeless, prairie country, a wonderful stretch' of green 
to the horizon, herds of ponies and cattle dotted about ; and there were 
small lakes here and there. At a small railway stopping-off place we 
saw a few big Manchurians in sheepskins, looking like ancient Goths 
or like the big Tibetans who come to Darjeeling from the Tibet road. 

For about thirty-six hours one travelled thus; and on the third 
morning the prairie had broken up into rolling hills with patches of 
forest; and at sunset we were skirting Lake Baikal; and steaming 
through the night round its shores we arrived soon after dawn at 
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IrMtsk, .the' capital of East Siberia. As everyone knows, there are 
several churches, an opera house, and fine modern shops. 

.Leaving this place and steaming all day, one enters in the evening 
a southern portion of the continuous kind of primeval forest country 
called Taiga,'’ which takes up some millions of square miles of un- 
occupied Northern Asia, and one passes through it all next day, reach- 
ing Krasnoyarsk only to pass into forest again — a forest chiefly of such 
wood as pine, larch, and birch. 

The scene when stopping at a railway station in Mid- Siberia is always 
one of interest. The station yard is crowded with the usual country 
carts and carriages, and on the platform, jostling with rough prairie 
men, wnite children, Kaimuks, Manchurians, Mongolians, Kirghiz, 
Turkis, are also well-dressed passengers from Moscow, military and 
police officers, and German commercial travellers. Small Kirghiz 
ladies were seen in native dress, carrying gay European parasols. 

They all promenade comfortably together, bargaining at the 
peasants’ tables, which are spread under sheds on the edge of the 
station platform, for cooked turkeys, poultry, pork,- eggs, and bread, 
and the samovar is always ready with hot water on tap; while the 
passenger carries with him on the ordinary trains his knife and fork 
and so buys excellent cooked meals and carries them to his compart- 
ment. 

Milk was abundant at a penny or three-halfpence the quart, with 
the bottle ; cream, butter, jam, and sometimes fish, and every kind of 
farm produce. I have never got better or cheaper food on any rail- 
way journey in any country. 

The blonde Bussian children run about barefoot, freely going into 
and round the train offering fiowers, melons, and fruit. It is evident 
the people are making a successful fight in the new country, and it 
is paying them, for they are better off than those who stayed in 
Russia ; and they will stimulate the old country with new ideas. 

As regards the products and articles of exchange which one sees 
at the stations awaiting import and export, speaking superficially, 
there are to be observed such things as would come from a wheat,, 
pasture, or mining country, and include grain, butter, wool, and hides ; 
and of imports one sees sheds full of reapers and binders and other 
agricultural implements and machinery. 

From near Omsk, up to the Ural Mountains, about thirty hours’ 
travel, we pass through a great deal of wheat, growing on rich black 
soil. 

Coming from' crowded India, the calm of West Siberia appealed to 
us. It was homely as in a ^Southern English county ; it was quieter 
and older than East Siberia. The feeling was strong as one slid along 
under a cloudy sky, past cattle deep in rich grass, or leaving their foot- 
prints in soft black earth ; cart-tracks deep in mud cross weedy brooks. 
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Thk seems just tlie country for great tractors on the land. The 
long wheat furrows in West Siberia stretched like ' m unbroken sea 
from the railway to the horizon, with occasional dark pine bluffs break- 
ing up the monotony of the yellow expanse. , Round the towns were 
mixed pasture and timber. Though the snow, must lie lor live or six 
months, yet the land supports plenty of life and energy, and the 
people are often settled on their own land, and seem to live a better 
life, materially, than some of our English country labourers. 

As you traverse the Urals on a summer night the climate is like 
a hot night in England. The rising sun finds you still going west- 
ward between finely wooded low hills. There are, small lakes with 
fishermen s villages on their margins. 

At Ufa, 200 miles west of the Urals, a haltds made ; thence, going 
on towards Moscow, one passes wide golden prairie, wheat or stubble, 
or pasture with droves of horses ; there are the usual small towns stand- 
ing, with their stock-yards, like islands in the dips of the plains, ^ with 
the wooden churches coloured green and red and with golden cupolas. 

There swept across these green plains of Russia proper light 
wreaths of colour— yellow, deep rose, or violet, the distant effect of 
some wild fiower. 

In outward appearance Siberian scenery is repeated west of the 
Urals, but there appears to be a social difference ; the people appear 
to be. poorer, worse dressed, worse educated, than in West Siberia. 

At noon on the fourteenth day from Dalny, having come by local 
ordinary trains, we entered the fine masonry terminus at Moscow. 

There remain a few more photographs of the series before leaving 
the reminiscent part of my subject. These slides were kindly made 
by the Royal Geographical Society from my own negatives, and prints 
have already appeared in my sporting book Through the Highlands 
of Siberia,” published by Rowland Ward, of “The Jungle,” in 
Piccadilly; on the earlier journey my travelling companions were 
Captain H, W. Seton-Karr and Messrs. Patrick and Stephen Cattley. 

Sibeeia’s Place in Asia. — After living in England, where nearly 
every foot of land belongs to someone, and life is a matter of fitting 
oneself into artificial and conventional surroundings, these spaces of 
Siberia set one dreaming of the progress of a new race, away from 
Europe, with its back to the Urals and looking eastward, unhampered 
by the debris of dying j)reiudices. For such a future, Siberia has 
already many initial advantages. The belt along the railw^ay; — or not 
too far from the railway — known to be highly suitable for cultivation 
and settlement is- at the lowest estimate nearly three times the size 
of France ; and its natural communications, as distinguished from its 
artificial ones, are already there, in its five navigable rivers, the Irtish, 
Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur, which have together, a navigable length 
of nearly 11,000 miles, not taking into account, I think, the tributaries, 
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aBci the possibilities, which are said to exist, of future extension 'by 
.'.daBalusation ; and these rivers run . for much of their length 'through 
country which will some day support prosperous colonies. 

Goods and raw materials have access for interchange from north, 
east, and west; and when railway systems ' shall have been 'further 
developed in the future towards Persia, to the south-west, there will 
be an outlet from Siberia and Turkestan to India, that great world s 
reservoir of crowded humanity, of much quick intelligence and cheap 
labour. Labour appears to be cheap because a poor man can keep 
a family and give it the little clotluiig and shelter demanded by a 
tropical climate at a much smaller cost than can the inhabitants 
subject to a more northern and more rigorous climate, where high 
wages have to be asked. 

I mean that India is developing before our eyes, and from an 
almost purely agricultural country it is rapidly becoming partly 
agricultural and partly industrial, and science is removing the physical 
barriers between the various races of Asia. 

Indians are already working cotton-mills, manufacturing rolled 
steel joists, and are showing considerable aptitude with motor-cars 
and other machinery. 

I happen to have had some experience of British skilled labour in 
Handers and Indian skilled labour on works in the East ; and I believe 
that when mechanical knowledge and technical education have become 
universal, the Southern Asiatic with his agile brains will in certain 
modern industries meet the European on equal terms ; not that he can 
do so individually, but there are so many of him and he wants so little. 
For these reasons it appears likely that manufacturing industries may 
have a tendency to gravitate slowly towards the southern countries, 
provided they have a dense population ; where brains and labour are 
cheap and plentiful. 

But iii order fully to utilize the more northern parts of Asia, where 
the climate is rigorous, it seems likely that it will be necessary to 
throw overboard all conceptions of life as lived by Western Europeans 
in the past. In order to develop the northern lands, so far as they 
are capable of development, the first necessary idea seems to be the 
root idea of migratory labour, either for mines or cultivation. There 
is believed to be rich land far north where wheat, one of the most 
adaptable of cereals, will fiourish, and where the summer day gives 
some eighteen hours of sunshine. 

It would be impossible to live, bring up children, build comfort- 
able houses, supply the people with food, and carry on all the cona- 
plications of educated civilization with a winter average temperature 
of many degrees Fahrenheit of fitost, the game as we play it m 
temperate climates would not be worth the candle. But with quick 
railways and tramways and- all kinds of easy transit' and haulage^ 
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agriotilteal machmery, and the plentiful stock 'of fuel, modern power- ' 
:stations,, well-designed’ trana towns and road towns, not" to speak 
of the aeroplane post, there seems to be no reason why suitable locali- 
ties far north should be left unused because of the cold season. With 
transit improvements it is increasingly evident that we are 'doing 'more 
and more as the birds and nomadic tribes have always done; instead 
of sitting in one place expecting our means of livelihood to come to 
us, we are gaining it more and more in migratory ways. 

This is shown by the migration of Italian workmen to and fro 
across the Atlantic; of •labour between India and East Africa and 
Burma; and lately in the case of coal and iron, which are said to 
have been found in islands in the Arctic Circle. 

Given the possibility at some future time of doing most work by 
machinery, even farm work, it does not require much imagination to 
foresee these lands being developed by powerful capitalist companies 
capable of transporting highly specialized labour to and fro, having 
summer farms or industries in the north and winter factories in the 
south at one and the same time. As I see it, the north would then 
be developed by well-paid, picked, hardy, capable labour, races pro- 
ducing cheaper labour would stay in the easier warrner south and have 
the food sent south to them in exchange for manufactures. Already 
the charitable in America have sent assistance in the shape of ship- 
loads of wheat to stave off famine in the Deccan Of South India. 

The regeneration of Eussia, always supposing things settle down 
as we hope, is bound to be an event of the greatest importance ; ' and if 
there arises out of it a sOmi-independent, though still Russian, Siberia, 
it rUay mean, it seems to me, the commercial quickening of the whole 
of Asia, whose States will most of them be able to manufacture to 
some extent, constantly dealing with one another and expanding their 
railway systems. 

It is to -be noted that the general trend of the river systems in 
Siberia is north and south, which should be an advantage, for the 
natural exchange of raw material on land, other things being equal, 
should be between north and south. As railways extend in South- 
West Asia, the products of temperate and tropical climates would, by 
local steps, be indirectly exchanged with those of the north, competing, 
in those products capable of being carried by rail, with the round- 
about sea voyage from the Baltic to the Indian Ocean. 

Wood is not a very good commodity to quote, as it is generally 
water-borne ; but I have seen the wooden Sides of tea-boxes shipped 
at Reval for Ceylon, eventually to go out to the world full of tea ; and 
I have seen Bokhara carpets in Nijni-Ndvgorod bazaar brought over- 
land north-west by people whd could speak Arabic, and similar carpets 
in the Bokhara court of the Allahabad Exhibition which had come from 
the north-west. I have helpqd to comtfuct buildings in India, using 
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iiglit American pine planking in the ceilings,- which seems to have 
come a long way round; and then there’ are. the vagaries of cotton, 
which' growS' in India close to plentiful, cheap labcpr and having a sure 
market for cotton fabrics in the huge population of India, yet my wife 
has bought painted Indian cottons in Agra bazaar marked with a 
Manchester trademark, probably made of cotton grown in America,- 
and these fabrics come back to London as Indian curtains. Again, 
Europeans in India eat refined white sugar grown in French beet- 
fields or West Indian sugar plantations when there is sugar-cane grow- 
ing round nearly every village in parts of Bengal. 

It would be easy for business men to cite many instances, and I 
must speak with dijffidence of trade, though I have had much to do 
with the simple building, water-supplying, or road-making labour of 
many races. What I want to suggest is that when knowledge and 
machines have spread equally, raw materials will not travel so far, 
and trade will be more between north and south, and that this will 
help the development of Siberia and Southern Asia and those countries 
of Western and Southern Europe which formerly obtained their tropical 
raw material by maritime enterprise ; and in the Middle Ages before 
this enterprise was fully developed tropical products reached North- 
West Europe by difficult and devious ways, including Nijni-Novgorod 
or Venice, but getting there all the same. 

To-day Germany and Austria, anid Turkey, since the latter has 
pVacticaliy lost Egypt, have no natural road to the south, which gives 
a great advantage to the States which have the command of tropical 
products through their hold on the sea. 

Siberia will also connect up its railway systems with China, for the 
mountain barriers are not very difficult obstacles to railway con- 
struction. 

Taking it all round, Asia and the Pacific, and especially Siberia, 
are likely to be very much more important in the future than they 
have been in the past. 

[Ei>itoe*s Note. — Part of this paper has already been published 
by the Royal Geographical ^Society.] 

Colonel Pemberton said his personal knowledge of Siberia was 
gained in the now distant pre-railway days, when in the winter of 
1890-91 he spent three months there. 

It was only in 1892 that the construction of the line was com- 
menced at Zlatoust, the then terminus at the Urals of the Moscow - 
SamaiU Railway. 

The Siberian Railway was one which only an autocracy would, 
probably, under the circumstances then obtaining, have undertakers. 

He might recall the fact that it was a Russian- American engineer — 
Prince Khilkoff, who, associated with General Annenkofi, took a 
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principal part in the laying out and construction of the line— the two 
had been associated in the building of the Trans-Caspian Railway 
1880-88~which, built perhaps primarily for strategic reasons, had 
the effect of developing the trade and commerce of the then lately 
acquired province of Russian Turkestan. Deprived from the begin- 
ning of time, for governmental reasons, of participation in political life, 
the Russian people, under the old regime, gave free rein to their 
imagination, and-^weit with pride on the immensity of their empire, 
its varied^resources, its. great potential wealth, and the great future 
ensured for their nation in the world. In this connection the -speaker 
remembered being present in 1889 at a meeting of the Russian 
Geographical Society in Moscow, at which a paper was read on the 
subject of the then projected railway, and the different routes were 
canvassed, and he could well recall the enthusiasm evoked in the 
crowded audience by the unfolding of the plans contemplated for its 
construction and for its possible alignment across Chinese territory 
in Manchuria, the concession for which was some years later negotiated 
with the Government at Peking. 

Going back to early days it was worthy of note that the Russian 
penetration into Siberia had its beginning more than three hundred 
years ago in the reign of Ivan IV. — called The Terrible ” — (1530-84), 
the first Tsar of Muscovy, 

The conquest of the Tatar Khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan gave 
the Russians access to the Volga and opened the way into the lands 
beyond that river, and the first expedition to enter Siberia was one 
in 1580 under the leadership of the Cossack hetman Yermak, who, 
however, lost his life four years later, being drowned in the River 
Irtish, when the Cossacks — his followers — are said to have abandoned 
the country, their place being taken by hunters and adventurers 
attracted, among other things, by the lucrative traffic in valuable 
furs — Siberia being the home of the sable, still the most costly of furs. 

Gradually the new-comers penetrated eastwards, soldiers and 
officials taking possession of the lands behind theni, taxation, when 
instituted, taking the form of a fur tribute, which it was the duty of 
the Governors to collect and transmit to the Tsar. 

A hundred years later Peter the Great (1672-1725) turned his 
attention to Siberia, corrected abuses in the administration, and issued 
various ordinances for the better government of the country. It is said 
that serfdom, religious persecutions, and conscription were among the 
chief causes which led to the: populating of Siberia—not to mention 
the common-law convicts, the political prisoners and exiles, whose 
numbers alone during last century ran into many thousands a year. 

Although Russian parties penetrated to the Amur and Pacific in the 
seventeenth century, the process of settling up the country had been 
a slow one, the colonization of Eastern Siberia having been retarded 
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by ''o|)positiori on the part of the Chinese, who then laid claim to the 
valley of ' the Amur; but the acquisition of the maritime province 
(Paelfic seaboard) by treaty with the Peking Government in 1861, the 
consequent opening of the Amur to river tralB&c, and, above all, the 
construction of the •Trans-Siberian Bailway had greatly assisted the 
development of the country and transformed the situation. It may 
be remarked that in pre-railway days one of the chief trades was that 
in tea, which, packed in hides, used to be brought on pack animals 
across Mongolia to Irkutsk, and thence transported by sledge to Irbit 
in the Government of Perm — still one of the greatest of world fairs, 
but no longer so important a tea mart, as, owing to the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and the increased sea transport facilities, the bulk 
of the tea used in Bussia was nowadays imported from the East by 
ship to Odessa. 

When he was in Siberia in the winter of 1890-91 the railway had 
not been commenced, except a section at the Vladivostok end, so that 
he had the advahtage-of seeing it under the old conditions. In those 
days the sole mode of travel in winter-time was by sledge, fresh horses 
being obtained for each stage at post-houses about fifteen to twenty 
miles apart. Life was by no means unpleasant, the days being often 
bright and sunny, and conditions for everybody, whether inhabitant 
or traveller, easier than in Bussia proper, distance from the centre of 
government making for greater liberty in every way ; indeed, the con- 
trast between the freedom of speech and comparative iight-heartedness 
of the Siberian in social life and the melancholy and depressed spirits 
of his fellow-countryman west of the Urals was marked. 

The town in which the speaker stayed longest was Yeniseisk, on 
the Yenisei Biver and outer borders of a mining district where there 
were considerable washings of gold, but no quartz-crushing, for the 
reason that machinery for the purpose was too heavy for profitable 
conveyance by road. In winter-time the placer industry ceased, which 
brought the miners into Yeniseisk for some months and livened up 
social life in the town. 

When later he visited the mining areas he was interested to find 
many of the managers and engineers to be Poles, many of them 
elderly men banished under Nicholas I. after the Polish insurrection of 
1868, who, though long since free to return to Poland, preferred to 
remain in the land of their exile, where they had made their homes 
and where, be it observed, their labours had in no small degree con- 
taributed to ii« development. 

He might add that having visited Siberia on two occasions since 
1891, spending several weeks in the eountry, he was fully able to share 
the lecturer *s view as to the large population which it would be likely 
to support in the future. 

In Western Siberia — ^notably in the Minusinsk district — there were 
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igreat /grain-pmducii]^ areas- and round Tomsk vast expanses of fine 
pasture, where Russian -horses were raised in great' nuinhers, and 
• whence there was now an ever-increasing trade in dairy produce 
exerted to Europe. But for the full development of the country yet 
more railways^ would be required, and it would, doubtless, -not be long . 
before the Trans-Caspian and Trans-Siberian lines were linked up 
through Semipalatinsk. 

It might also be possible in the years to come to establish sea routes 
to the mouths of Siberian rivers, which flow into the Arctic Ocean. 

The late Captain Wiggins succeeded in the eighties of last century 
in navigating ships with merchandise through the Kara Sea to the 
mouth* of the Yenisei, whence the goods were conveyed up the river to 
the town of Yeniseisk, distribution being made from the depot estab- 
lished there to different parts of Siberia according to the demand for 
the different wares. 

The venture was well supported by the British Foreign Office, and 
.by the efforts of our Ambassador, Sir Robert Morier, a concession of 
free imports for a term of years was obtained from the Russian Govern- 
ment; but it was not subsequently renewed, and the venture did not, 
unfortunately, prove to be a profitable one. 

Mr, E. B. P. Moon said that his experience of travel in Siberia 
lay between the pre-railway days of which Colonel Pemberton had 
spoken and the period described by the lecturer. At Tomsk he had 
a rather interesting experience. He had read conflicting accounts of 
the Siberian prison system given by de Windt andKenman. When the 
Governor returned his call and asked through his secretary what he 
could do for him, he said with some diffidence that he would like to 
see a prison. The secretary readily agreed, and in the afternoon at 
three o'clock Mr. Moon went through qne of the prisons. The governor 
of the prison was friendly and communicative, and he came to the 
conclusion that the accommodation was as good as could be reason- 
ably expected, having regard to the general standard of living in the 
country ; and indeed that to make it any better would be putting a 
premium upon crime. It reminded him of the story that men had 
been kn6wn to kill their mothers in order to- get duly transported to 
Siberia. Prom this and other first-hand observation he came to the 
conclusion that hardship was not inherent in the system and that, as 
was the case with our prisoners of war in Germany, a very great deal 
depended upon the temperament of the commandant. Mr. Moon 
went on to describe some of his travelling experiences, and mentioned 
that special facilities in the shape of horse passes were provided to 
enable him to travel without the vexatious delays that were common. 

Colonel A. C. Yate said: We are indebted for the excellent lecture 
which we have heard to the late Chairman of this Society, whose 
absence we all deeply regret, Sir Henry trotter, who — ^and I feel sure 
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that tiie lecturer, a renowned sportsman, will hear it with interest — • 
'believes himself to be the first European who shot an Ovm poU. 
Colonel Pemberton, who has just spoken, referred to Prince Khiikoff, 
under whose auspices the' 'Trans-Siberian Baiiway was constructed; 
It so happened that in September or October, , 1890, I met at AmU: 
Darya both General Annenkoff — who had just completed the Trans- 
Caspian Baiiway — and Prince Khilkoff, who was about to undertake 
the Trans-Siberian Baiiway. General Sir James Hills- Johnes, a 
member of this Society, and I had just been to the Tashkent Exhibi- 
tion and were returning to Europe. General Annenkoff not only 
showed us round the barracks, etc., but hospitably entertained us at 
lunch. All who know anything, of the Indian Army know how gallantly 
Sir James won, as a B.A. subaltern, his Victoria Cross, in front of 
Delhi ; but not so many know that the lameness which he carries and 
will carry to the end is due to a wounded wild boar which he followed 
up on foot into a patch of sugar-cane. Whether he found the wild boar 
or the mutinous sepoy the unpleasantest fellow to tackle we must 
leave Sir James to decide. It is my business to tell you how I saw 
him face a third ordeal which I am inclined to think he found more 
trying than the other two. General Annenkoff, at the close of lunch, 
made a-kind little speech in French, welcoming us to the banks of the 
Oxus. It was incumbent upon Sir James, whose career had familiar- 
ized him more with war and sport than with the “ pariez-vous, ' ' to 
reply in the same language, and I can but say that the courage with 
which he faced it was eclipsed neither on the Long Bidge nor amid 
the sugar-cane. He issued triumphant from the trial, and, were 
“bars*' awarded for such triumphs, a “bar” would justly have 
b e en his . 

Apropos of the exploration and colonization of Siberia, Colonel 
Pemberton will doubtless remember a book which I picked up at 
Cambridge last August.* That book taught us that the enterprise 
foresight, and energy which individual Britons had shown in building 
up the great British Empire,, individual Bussians had equally shown 
in annexing Siberia and opening up trade with China. Furs and 
rhubarb had alike been mentioned in the lecture and discussion as 
great articles of commerce. The Bev. W‘. Coxe concluded his volume 
with a chapter on “Tartarian Bhubarb,” which he contends is 
superior to Indian. My knowledge of wild rhubarb is confined to that 
which we found on Afghan hills and which we relished in a measure 
as a relief to commissariat rations in the second Afghan War. 

As regards the future of railways, connecting Siberia with Central 
Asia and, tluough. Central Asia, with Afghanistan, Persia, and India, 

® “Bussiott Discoveries between Asia and America, and the Conquest of 
by the Bev* William Coxe, Bector of Bemerton. Fourth edition. 
London, 180S. 
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it is a large and lengthy subject which can only be glanced at. Omsk 
will: be united via the Irtysh valley and Vemoe with the Trans-Caspian 
Bailwsy system, and so with the Caucasus and Orenburg. Afghanistan^ 
cannot go on indefinitely resisting the introduction of railways-— such 
a policy is suicidal. The Bussian danger on the Oxus is no longer 
an incubus, and as aeroplane services are about to permeate the entire 
globe, a veto on railways is absurd. The Nuskhi-Mirjawa Eailway 
will soon dive deeper intq Persia and not improbably link up with the 
Trans-Caspian, as also, of course, will the line which must, sooner or 
later, connect Merv via Herat and Kandahar with the railways of 
India. 

We have this evening listened to a lecture and been shown illustra- 
tions which set before our eyes the scenery of Siberia and its life and 
industries, subjects of which most of us know little or nothing. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to the lecturer for coming here to enlighten us, 

A Member of the audience said that his observation of the prison 
system in Siberia did not confirm that of Mr. Moon, He. saw prisoners 
in cages surrounded by sentries with fixed bayonets and herded like 
cattle. He visited a central prison where the crowding and insanitary 
condition was indescribable. The officer who took him round begged 
him not to go nearer to the groups of prisoners than a few yards 
because they were dangerous people. The reports which were made 
by earlier writers on the prison life in Siberia seemed amply confirmed 
to him. On the other hand, at another place where he was taken 
round the prison by General Kropatkin he found that the sanitary and 
other arrangements were on a modern basis. 

What struck him more than anything else in travelling through 
Siberia was the independence of the people, the high state of culture 
among the better classes, and the eagerness for education. Peasants 
who had settled in the country were sending their children to European 
Bussia for education at the high schools and universities. These 
young men and women went back to Siberia highly educated, and it 
struck him at the time that if Bussia was ever to be regenerated it 
would in all probability be regenerated from Siberia, where the people 
were advancing by leaps and bounds: He felt certain that Siberia 
would become a distinct nation. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Colonel Swayne for his lecture. 
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A MBETIK0 of the Society was held on December 11, 1918, at which 
the Chair was taken by General Sir Edmund Barrow, who was Genera! 
Sir Alfred Gaselee 's Chief of the Staff on the Expedition to Peking in 
19CX) to relieve the Legations beleaguered there by the Boxer Bebels, 

Mr. J. 0. P. Bland gave an illustrated lecture on “ China,'* the 
excellence of which makes us regret that it was delivered extempore, 
and cannot, therefore, be reproduced verbatim. “ The lecturer held his 
audience well for sixty -five minutes with an address fluently and 
admirably delivered, and showing a thorough grasp of the subject. It 
were to be wished he could speak to a wdder audience. ”* Private 
letters from one or two of the members of the Society present definite 
features of the lecture which admit of reproduction here. The period 
treated was from the Suppression of the Manchus to the beginning of 
the World War. The lecturer anticipated that he would be running 
counter to the opinions of many present when be applied to the China 
of to■^day the recognized principle that representative institutions were 
mot fitted to backward peoples, especially when such backward peoples 
were non-European. He illustrated the impossibility of Chinese 
methods of procedure by sundry stories, of which the most tangible, 
as reported, is the following : — 

The opposing artillery commanders at the siege of Nankin came to 
an arrangement by which firing only took place at certain times, when 
the opposing artillerymen could be securely protected. When an 
energetic officer on one side contravened this arrangement, he was cut 
in pieces by his troops. 

This meagre note of the lecture is recorded merely as a peg upon 
which to hang a discussion which proved to be of decided importance. 

The Chairman said the interesting lecture they had heard con- 
tained not only a great deal of information, but a very considerable 
substratum of truth as to the evolution and prospects of China in the 
future. He thought that the audience would agree with him that 
the lecture had been too short. Mr. Bland’s time might have been 
exhausted by the clock, as he told them, but they could very well 
have listened to him for another half-hour. He hoped Mr. Bland 

^ Private letter from Sir Edmund Barrow, December 11, 1918, 
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With most of the opinions Mr. Bland had expressed he was in full 
agreement. wished to assure the audience that the situation was 
to the full as serious as Mr. Bland had indicated. 

Colonel Pemberton said the lecture had been one of consummate 
ability, and informed by long sojourn in China and considerable 
acquaintance with the people and general features of the country. 
Mr. Bland had been a messenger of despair rather than of hope. He 
would be sorry to think that there were not elements of hope in China 
to a larger degree, perhaps, than the lecturer had suggested. Of 
course, China had suffered* from political weakness for hundreds of 
years past. The Manchu dynasty was effete, but there could be no 

* Author of The International Bektions of the Chinese Empire.” 


would put his views in a shape that could reach the public generally, 
which required education not only about China, but about democracy 
generally. He had thrown quite a. new light on the position of China 
since 1911. He (the Chairman) had no idea before he came to the 
lecture that China was in such a state of desolation at the present 
time, and that there had been such a terrible loss of life. In fact, as 
often happened in life, his ideas of China were limited in large degree 
by recollections of the China he knew, and that he had not been in 
the country since 1902. 

Mr. H. B. Morse* said he had known China longer than Mr. Bland 
had. If there were points on which he disagreed with him, be must 
acknowledge that h€- had given him seriously to think upon them. 
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shed and retribution which would have set the hands of the clock 
back for years. It seemed to him that there was no justification for 
the continuation of the Manchu dynasty, and that being the case, 
surely something had to take its place. 

They could depend upon it that it was better, rather than to retain 
the dynasty, to go through the troubles of the Eevolution, with ail the 
sufiering thereby entailed. Nations must suffer like individuals in 
order to arrive at better conditions and more peaceful conditions for 
the world at large. Would any of them in that room wish that Eussia 
should return to the condition of things as they existed a year or two 
back? They all deplored Bolshevism, which was the negation of 
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element of permanence in a policy of leaving the people alone so long 
as they paid tribute to the ruling dynasty. In so great an empire, as 
Mr. Bland had pointed out, a strong executive was necessary. With- 
out such even democratic government was impossible — ^it became the 
mere plaything of the more violent party which always arose in such 
circumstances. But surely it was inevitable that the Manchu dynasty 
should have had to give way to something else. With the Manchus 
in power in 1900 , it was the merest chance that the greatest tragedy 
in the world's history did not take place; that the Legations were 
saved at the last moment; that such elements of civilization as there 
were in China were not swept bodily away, to be replaced by blood- 
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government ; but this was one of tbe perils encountered in striving for 
better things, Seaction would surely come, and a more stable 'form 
of government would arise on the ruins arid wreckage of the present 
revolutionary movement. 

He agreed with Mr.^ Bland that social regeneration must -go hand in 
hand and must almost precede the increase of political power for the 
people of China. It would have been a happy thing if China, under 
a strong executive government, had been building up a regenerated 
social system. But this had not been done, and China, like all great 
nations, would have to work out her own destiny. The Chinese 
character being what it was, this would be a matter of time, and we 
must have patience. The results would work themselves out slowly, 
and they must be hopeful, whatever the form of government to be 
evolved. They all knew the drawbacks of democracy. It might be 
theoretically a fine form of government, and at any rate it was a form 
which had come to stay. We must in any case make the best of it 
and educate the m^ses, and then it might indeed become the best 
class of government. Certainly in China some other form of govern- 
ment than that of the revival of the Manchu dynasty was necessary. 

As regards the feeding of the people, China was a country full of 
resources. Its wheat areas were very extensive — almost, if not quite, 
equal to those of Canada or the United States. They had been shown 
pictures of famine conditions such as are stated to exist from time to 
time in China; but, this being the case, he asked, Was it right, when 
such conditions obtained, that corn should be exported from the 
country? Surely if the population was suffering from lack of food 
any government, to put it mildly, would be within its right in prohibit- 
ing such shipments. Such, at least, would certainly be the step that 
would be taken by any government with public opinion behind it. 
But no government, such as was that of the Manchu dynasty, would 
dream of interfering, and rather would it just allow the deplorable 
economic conditions to take their course. 

Finally, he wished to say what a pleasure it was to the members 
of the Society to see General Barrow in the chair that afternoon, and 
he would conclude by saying that their Honorary Secretary, Colonel 
Yate, had asked him to express his great regret at his inability to be 
present. He had also asked him to say that he was strongly of 
opinion that as a result of the Peace Conference the astronomical 
instruments of great value and antiquity which were taken by 
Germany from China in 1900 should be returned. He (the speaker) 
might add that, when passing through Germany in 1908 on his way 
to the Far East, he saw these inshruments as set up at Potsdam in 
the vicinity of the Kaiser’s Palace. Going on across Siberia to China 
later in the year, he saw the vmd spoi on the walls of Peking where 
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fclie instruments hud -been for so many centuries. He entirely agreed 
•with Colone! Yate that restitution should be made. , . ■ 

" fhe OHAittMAN said he was glad the last speaker had referred to the 
astronomical instruments taken by the Hermans from Peking, for he 
happened to know as much about the subject as most people. He 
w'as Chief of the Staff in China during the Boxer Expedition, and 
most of the discussion on the subject went through his hands. He 
was directly engaged in negotiations with the various authorities of 
different nations there assembled." ■ The Germans and the representa- 
tives of other Powers, some of whom were now our Allies, drew up 
between them a scheme for the distribution amongst them of these 
marvellous astronomical instruments which adorned the walls of 
Peking. They were beautiful specimens of art, and were understood 
to be also very good for their immediate scientific purpose. The 
proposed distribution did not commend itself to the British and 
American authorities, and the commanders of the forces of those two 
PoWers put in a very strong protest against the proposaL There were 
heated discussions on the subject and much writing, most of which 
he did. The result was that the Allies generally decided not to share 
the loot. But two or three of the Powers were not at all satisfied 
with that solution. The next stage was that the Germans shipped 
their portion, and probably some of our portion as well, to Berlin. 
The French lodged a few instruments in their Legation, whence he 
believed they were eventually shipped to Marseilles; but under the 
orders of the French Government they were at once returned to 
China. He had lost sight of what happened after that. He entirely 
agreed regarding the desirability of restoring those beautiful works 
of art to their proper place on the walls of Peking. 

They had been told that the Manchus were bound to go, and that 
something else had to take their place. Well, the ordinary course in 
China had been a change of dynasty. If a dynasty was effete or 
tyrannical, someone else had come along to replace it. That method 
had served China very well for many thousands of years. What had 
now happened, however, was to substitute for a dynasty a species of 
government which was entirely unsuited to the Chinese character. 
The point Mr. Bland had sought to impress upon them was that 
democracy was not suitable to China, even if it were suitable to 
nations nearer home. He thought that everyone who knew China 
well would agree with that view. 

Note by Hon, Sec . — It appears that Germany finally repented of 
having taken the instruments, which, however, are still at Potsdam. 
The German offer to return them is said to have been made after a 
fashion which Chinese pride and dignity could not brook. One thing 
is certain, and that is that the discussion on December 11, 1918, at 
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22 _ Albemarle Street, led to action which at least will enable the 
Chmese Government to now reclaim their instruments if they want 

A. C. Yatb, 

Hon. 8eo., G.A. Soc. 

P.S.— ^e two photographs of the astronomical instruments at 
Peking, which are here reproduced, were taken by Lieut. -Colonel A 0 

xate m March^ 1898. 

N0TE.--!rM Times of March 19, 1919, p. 9, col. 2 : « The German Govern- 
ment has decided to return to China the astronomical instruments which were 
tean^orted from Germany in 1900. Negotiations have been opened 

for tjie sfoppmg of the mstmments to China.’’-TF-irefm Press, through the 

Wireless stations of the German Government, 



THE NUSHKI RAILWAY AND SOME- 
OF THE PROBLEMS ON WHICH IT BEARS 

By Cohomh WEBB WABB, €XE.* F.B.a.S. 

A MBUTiNO of the Central Asian Society was held on Wednesday, 
February 12, 1919, at 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., when Colonel 
Webb Ware, O.I.E., F.R.G.S., delivered a lecture on ‘‘The Nushki 
Railway and Some of the Problems on which it Bears/ ' Lord Ca^einock 
presided. . 

The proceedings were opened by Lord Lamington, who said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is just a little preliminary business 
before the actual reading of the paper takes place. I have great 
pleasure, as a very old member of the Society, and I think one of its 
Vice-Presidents — certainly on the Council—* in introducing to you our 
new chairman, Lord Carnock. We think ourselves extremely fortunate 
in his answering in the affirmative our request for his services as chair- 
man of this Society. Lord Carnock, better known, perhaps, as Sir 
Arthur Nicholson, has done such wonderful service in diplomacy on 
behalf of the Empire, and is so well versed, too, from the fact of his 
having been for years Ambassador at Petrograd, in all matters apper- 
taining to the Near and Middle East, that I think with him as chairman 
the Society, useful as has been, I trust, in the work it has done in the 
past, will be in a position to earn even greater respect, and have its 
lectures better knowm and better attended by the outside public than' 
even has been ihe case in the past. With these words of introduction, 
I should like now to bring him to your notice, and ask him to accept 
the position of chairman, and occupy it for the first occasion after his 
election at this evening’s meeting, when, I think, a particularly interest- 
ing paper is to be brought to your notice. I regret that I have another 
meeting to go to, so that it will not be my good luck to listen to that 
narration of events which is now to be put before you. 

The Ghaieman: Ladies and gentlemen, I feel highly flattered by 
the very kind — I think too kind — words which Lord Lamington has 
spoken in introducing me on the first occasion of my addressing you in 
this room. I must say that I felt very considerable hesitation, and 
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certainiy very great diffidence,, in accepting the post with ' wMcii the 
Connell was kind enongh- to honour me, as I felt that I ' should very 
inadequately fill that post, in which I have had predecessors with, far 
more intimate and far more direct knowledge than I have of the sub- 
jects and .questions which are usually brought before you, ■ discussed 
and debated in this room. Still, I felt that, after the very kind way 
in which they had offered me the post, it would be most churlish on my ' 
|>art to decline ; and I am sure that I can rely on your good nature and 
that of my colleagues in overlooking any shortcomings on my part. 
At the same time I can assure you, and here I fee! on quite safe ground, 
that I shall to the very best of my ability endeavour to promote the 
prosperity and further the interests of the Central Asian Society during 
my tenure of office. Now, it is my duty to introduce to you Colonel 
Webb Ware, who is going to give us a very interesting lecture, I am 
sure, on an important (|uestion, w'hich is the extension of railway 
communication from India to Persia, I do not know of anybody 
better qualified to speak on the subject, as I know that Colonel Webb 
Ware has passed many years in Baluchistan and in those districts. 
I therefore beg to introduce him. 

Colonel Webb Wake then read his paper. 


The subject of my lecture is the Nushki-Sistan Railway and some 
of the problems to w^hich it relates; but as the railway which has 
just been completed to the Baluchistan-Persian frontier conforms 
in general detail to the alignment traversed by the caravan route 
which was opened to trade in the year 1806-97, and as this railway is 
merely the further development of trade by this route, the story of the 
two are the same, and it follows that the causes which operated to 
influence the Govermnent of India in deciding to open direct communi- 
cation by railway with Persia are those which, to a large extent, led up, 
in the first case, to the establisimient of the overland trade route. To 
obtain a comprehensive view of the trade and other problems on which 
we will shortly touch, it will assist if we pass before us, but iit very 
cursory review, the history of those trade routes which connected the 
Old and New' Worlds, but before proceeding to do so it will be as w^ell to 
turn to the map and, after studying it, to keep in mind such of the 
more important geographical features as have made their influence 
on trade felt in the past, and are as likely to do so in the future. 

India is a continent shut in, on two sides, by the sea, and on the 
north by the greatest mountain barrier on the globe. This barrier 
extends from Nepaul, on the east, to the Hindu Kush, w^here it is joined 
by the northern extension of the Suleiman Range, a range which, 
taking of! to the west of our of Karachi, runs in an almost unbroken 

line north, and giiarda all approach to the Indus from the west. East 
of Nepaul, as far as Burma, we find a series of mountain ranges running, 
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mot east and west, but north mud south. These, with the rivers 'which 
iow between them, prevent ready access by land to India from that side. 

Let us cross the Suleiman Range, with its lateral mountain system, 
■and take a bird^s-eye view' of the regions stretching from their western 
ioQt right away towards the Caspian Sea. Let us suppose we are seated 
In an aeroplane flying at a height which no areoplane engineer has yet 
contemplated. We are passing a hundred miles above Centra! Afghani- 
stan, and, on looking down from this elevation, w^hat do we see ? Behind 
us is the' dark line of the Suleiman Range. At this height it has the 
appearance of a black line, ruled on the ground, with a series of shadings 
on its western side, more marked on the southern side, which indicate 
the low' lateral chains between which are the valleys w'hich give access 
to the plains of India. Here lie the approaches which, in past ages, 
have seen the passage of migrating masses of clotted humanity, impelled 
by forces of which we have but a dim perception; but that fear, deadly 
fear, often lay behind and peace and safety in front is open to no ques- 
tion: valleys w^hich have resounded to the tramp of conquering host 
after host, and down which the centuries have seen the busy merchant 
hurrying to markets w'here he could dispose of his wares to the best 
advantage, and make equally profitable purchases in return. East 
of the Suleiman Range lies India, represented by a large emerald- 
green mass with a khaki edging on the nearer side. The Hindu Kush, 
from here, takes on itself the appearance of a broad black band, cut 
out in silver, with many pin-points which sparkle in the sunlight like 
diamonds. From the point of junction of the Suleiman another line 
takes oft which heads almost due west. Weil defined on the east — 
for it is the Paropomisus Range — it narrows dowm to the west, where 
it joins yet another dark line which runs almost due south, until it, 
in turn, merges in a black shadow which skirts the edge of the Persian 
Gulf, This mountain line — and attention is directed to this, for it is a 
matter which will %ure largely in what I will shortly have to say-r- 
lies to all practical purposes parellel to, but at a distance of several 
hundreds of miles from, the Suleiman Range. At the elevation 
from which we are gazing the country below presents the appearance 
of a large parallelogram outlined on three sides hy the dark bands 
indicating the mountain chains, and with the sea on the southern side. 
Within this parallelogram lies the greater part of Afghanistan from 
which we are debarred, and the whole of British Baluchistan. It is 
through Afghanistan, which forms the upper half of this parallelogram, 
that all those land trade routes which for century on century connected 
the Western and the Eastern worlds passed. Beyond the western 
mountain line we see a broad dead white band of plain stretching from 
south-east to north-west. At first we take this for water, but when 
examined through powerful glasses we find it is merely desert, covered 
with, a leprous salt efflorescence which gives it the appearance of a sea. 
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TWs is the great desert, the bed of an Old World sea* which, extending 
in an almost unbroken band from the Caspian to the naked, arid, rocky 
mountain chain which stretches down to the Persian Gulf, divides 
Persia into two ' nneqhal parts, and shuts oE Afghanistan ' and the 
Persian province of Khorassan .from' the west. , Inert although' this 
: desert appears, lying there so calm and peacefnl in the srailight, yet 
never a century has passed without its having emphasized its e,xistence ■ 
in some unmistakable way. The subject is a fascinating one, but I 
must not loiter, liet it suffice to say that this desert has acted as one 
of the arms of a vast corral, and h^ headed east a secession of hordes 
which, on finding that the route to the west was closed to them, have 
turned east and entered India. It has protected Persia, and with it 
Western civilization, but not alw^ays successfully, from incursion after 
incursion of a ferocity of which the late war was only a faint parallel ; 
and throughout the ages it has formed one, and by no means the least 
important, of India's outlying defences from Western aggression. Just 
visible below us, with the silver, crescent-shaped button at the end, 
is the River Helmand, with the Naizar, Hamun Sistan, and God-i- 
Zirreh, the triplicate lake system into which it discharges. Beyond the 
Faropomisus Range we can see what appears to be an endless plain 
stretching away north to the horizon. These are the Turkestan steppes 
with their southern fringe of desert. The two green bands which run 
from south-east to north- w^est mark the course of those great rivers, 
the Sir Darya and the Amu Darya, which discharge into the Sea of 
Aral, and the blaze of silver glory on the horizon farther west is the 
Caspian Sea itself. 

We must continue, but before doing so I would invite your special 
attention to the immense desert, otherwise the great Lut ” or ‘"Kavir” 
—the names by which it is perhaps more generally knowui — that w'e see 
beyond the western mountain chain. Running from north-w^est to south- 
east, it is continuous from the base of the Elburz Range, which overlooks 
the Caspian Sea on its south side to the hills of the Sarhad, which form 
here the boundary-line between British Baluchistan and Persia, and 
which separate — and here the range is merely a narrow rock wall — 
the old sea basin from the sandy desert of British Baluchistan. The 
traveller who is journejdng from west' to east and finds this desert 
lying athwart his path has the selection of one of three courses. He 
may avoid it by skirting round its northern or southern extremity, 
a course which he would follow if he is approaching it from the north- 
west or south-west sides, or he may decide to cross it. Should he be 
travelling east from the Black Sea or Teheran, he would adopt the first 
course, but if on his way from Bandar Abbas, on the Persian Gulf, to 
Sistan and Afghanistan, he would probably decide — always provided the 
route is safe, which is by no means the ease — to follow up the narrow 
western glacis of the Sarhad Range, keeping midway between the range 
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■and the edge of the ‘‘Lut’* basin. Should our traveller,, ho we¥er, 
be so nnfoitiinate as to hit the desert anyi^here near its centre, there 
■ is. no other course open but to brace himself to, the inevitable ' and 
plunge boldly into that desolate region, from 100 to 200 miles broad, 
which lies before him. Should he decide on this, he must be careful 
not to stray off the path — by no stretch of imagination can it be termed 
a road — of which there are several crossing it, at varying distances. 
The jfirst warning he receives that he is approaching desert will be 
meeting bands of sand which thin out as he advances. Interspersed 
with these are stretches of ‘‘dasht” or black gravel, plain. Finally 
he will emerge on the Kavir, or waterless desert, itself. In different 
places the Kavir presents somewhat different features, but in the main 
it is a rolling surface covered with a leprous Bhora encrustation or 
with a sticky-Iooking salt efflorescence. Break through this— for it 
is a mere crust— and below will be found a thick, viscid mud which 
never dries, no matter what may be the season of the year, for w ater lies 
not far below. The track, or rather series of tracks, for there are usually 
six or eight running parallel, and within a few feet of one another, 
are merely shallow hollows impressed on the ground by the feet of 
passing pack-animals. The only wells are those which mark some of 
the more j}ermanent desert stages, and to lose one's way on the 
Kavir is to be exposed to grave risk. There is nothing to guide 
one other than the track itself, which is not easily found if one is 
so foolish as to stray off it. The temptation to do so is, however, 
small, for the salty crust wounds one's horse's feet, which has a diffi- 
culty in maintaining its footing on the insecure surface which every 
step exposes. In depressions are pools filled with a green, evil- 
looking, stagnant water. These need to be approached with care, 
for many an incautious traveller has vanished on the Kavir without 
leaving a trace behind. Should a rain-storm be encountered at any of 
the many bad places passed in crossing, then all the wayfarer can do is 
to halt where he chances to be, as the surface at once becomes so slip- 
pery land treacherous that pack-animals cannot move. The Kavir 
is the last word in desolation. The traveller trusts himself to itif 
surface with trepidation and emerges from it with joy, and the effect 
it has on the mind of the person crossing it is extreme depression mixed 
with a foreboding of coming misfortune. Absolute silence prevails 
unless, as is so frequently the case, a driving wind, icy in winter and a 
furnace- blast in summer, is blowing across it. 

But this desert possesses other latent powers of evil. Some 
thirty years ago it was found that the periodic swarms of locusts 
which caused so much damage in South Africa radiated from a point 
having the Kalahari Desert as its centre. The flights of locusts 
which, from tinjie to time, devastate Russian Turkestan and Morocco 
have their radiating centre in the neighbouring great deserts. Sind, 
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witli the Poiijab, BalucMstan, and AfghanistaB, suffer from their 
periodic locust visitations, -with losses vrliich may extend into hnndreds 
of thousands of pounds and involve the lives of many human beings. 
By tracing a series of locust flights back, I was able to establish the 
fact that the- radiating centre of the swarms from which these lout' 
countries suffer lay in the great Persian desert. Whether science ■ 
wll ever be able to overcome this pest is, at present, a matter of some 
doubt, but should it ever find the means of doing so, the fact that we 
have now ascertained where tlje permanent centre, of this baneful 
activity lies will go far to assist us» For the information of those 
interested in this subject it may be said that before a parent breed- 
ing swarm of locusts can be launched from the Lut on its career of 
devastation, which may, and frequently does, extend over a period of 
one or even more years — the life of the individual locust is compara- 
tively brief, but as the swarm advances it establishes supplementary 
breeding centres at suitable places, and these carry on the evil — a 
certain remarkably delicate combination of circumstances embracing 
rain and heat must take place, and sometimes years elapse before this 
particular combination can work out. We may, therefore, regard these 
locust epidemics as being due to delicately adjusted Nature mines 
sown in the desert, which come automatically into action when a certain 
complex combination of climatic circumstances take place. 

Hitherto we have been gazing down on the country with which we 
have been dealing from a comparatively modest elevation. Let us 
now rise to a height of a few more hundred miles, and see how the world 
to the west apjjears from there. If we do so, we can see at a glance 
that there are only three true avenues of approach to India from the 
Mediterranean Sea. These are from— 

1. The Black Sea. 

2. The Eastern Mediterranean littoral and overland to and 

through the Persian Gulf. 

3. Down the Red Sea and across the Arabian Sea. 

By turning to history, we find that these are precisely the three routes 
which Indo-European trade followed, and that, in very brief outline, 
their history stands somewhat as follows : 

The oldest and most important of these routes is the Dardanelles- 
Black Sea direct Indian and Chinese trade route. Of immense age, 
this route would appear to have been in use as far back as we can go. 
Just emerging from the twilight of human knowledge and the mists 
of antiquity, we are conscious of a great, busy, pulsating population 
which occupied what was, later oh, known as Sogdiana and Bactria — 
that is to say, the upper regipns of the Jazartes and Oxus. They 
formed a small residue of the ''tefC' Aryan masses wMch ht one rime 
extended far away"to tim ea»t>’ itod’from which portions broke off: 
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one fflaking its way into Europe; another crossing the Cancasns; a 
■thiri! moving into Persia, where it settled: and yet another into India. 
The' Greeks, . with their great love of freedom, their philosophy, their 
art and cnltiire, and their lofty' aspirations, w'ere, as we know, merely 
the spray thrown forward by one of these great Aryan waves. Them-" 
selves keen traders, the Greeks established colonies all along the .®gean 
coast and. Black .Sea littoral, and it was through the medium of these’ 
colonies and their shipping that trade flowed from the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, by land, to India. Not only did this road present no 
inherent difficulty, but it offered the most direct route to those Indian 
and Chinese centres which were in view, and it traversed, almost through- 
out its entire length to India, a well- watered, woli-cuitivated, populous 
and friendly country. At what we may regard as the comparatively 
recent period of the old Persian Empire, the Governorship of Bactria 
and Sogdiana carried with it the second highest dignity in the kingdom, 
and a rank next to that of the Great King himself. At this time 
Bactria, with its thousand rich and populous cities, was provided with 
an elaborate system of frontier defence, resting on a strong military 
f orce, and was supplied with posting roads and such other conveniences 
and amenities for travellers and merchants as the civilization of that 
period required. It is more than probable that the Trojan War, stripped 
of all poetical licence and embroidery,*was, as has indeed been claimed 
for it, merely a sordid quarrel between two Greek factions, one of which 
claimed the right to levy dues on all shipping passing through the 
Dardanelles Narrows, and was deterjnined to enforce this claim; and 
another which, with far greater economic intuition, contested this right, 
and had resort to force of arms to resist it. Ilium proved, on examina- 
tion, to be merely a small fortified outpost. Should this explanation 
of the Trojan War be correct, and there is strong reason for believing 
that it is, then the dispute was evidently a protraci;ed one, for Schlei- 
man’s excavations showed that no less than six separate strongholds 
h€wi been built, and been destroyed by fire. The fair lady that was 
wooed and fought for so strenuously, and whose charms were sung by the ^ 
ancient bard, would therefore seem to have been the Lady ''Commerce '' 
whom nations have wooed and fought for from the earliest ages, and lor 
whose favours they will doubtlessly continue to fight for ages to come. 

What was it that led to the interruption of this great trunk trade 
route ? The answ’'er will be found in the large military forces which 
the Persians found it necessary to coiUom in Bactria, and in the 
strong Greek army that Alexander the Great detached when there 
to protect his rear and guard his line of communications. We might 
note, in passmg, that when Alexander conquered Bactria he found 
a people resident there who claimed to be of Greek descent, wor- 
shipped Dionysios, and adhered to Gbreek customs and modes of 
life. The danger then w'as clearly a military^' one, and it came from 
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the northern side. It related to those vast savage nations to whom 
the ancient historian has given so many names, such as . the Sakai 

or Scythians/* the 0mmerians/* the''‘ Galalitians/* and who ex- , 
tended in an almost unbroken wall to the east of a line. drawn from 
. the Baltic to what is now Eastern Afghanistan. They were all Turanian, 
and with true Turanian instincts they were ahimated by a desire which, , 
when it rose to the height of one of its periodic pulsations of barbaric' 
enei^y, _amonnted almost to frenzy to attack, destroy, trample tinder 
foot, and-pollnte all that is beautiful in civilization and sacred in religion.- . 
The contest between the barbarism of the East and the culture and 
civilization of the West has continued without intermission throughout 
the centuries. Perhaps the historian of the future will trace in the 
recent conflict but one of its manifestations. We know that Eastern 
Europe, with Hungary and the Balkans, was* eventually penetrated, 
but not until a comparatively recent epoch. The first part of the 
wail to collapse was where the pressure was greatest, which was 
from the southern shores of the Caspian to the Hindu Kush. 
Wave after wave of those savage desert tribes, the Scythians, 
the Yuen-Chi, the White Huns, and the Northern Turks, drove south 
into this unfortunate country, and, impinging against the great desert 
barrier, were headed off to a great extent from Persia, and moved 
south and east, carrying misery and devastation in their track, as far 
as Northern India, into which they penetrated. The great direct 
land trade route to India from the Black Bea first became insecure 
and then dropped so completely out of use that its existence almost 
became forgotten. A certain amount of trade, it is true, continued 
to percolate through, more especially from China, but it was inter- 
mittent, and the glories of the great overland trunk route disappeared. 
The NushM-Sistan trade route and railway were planned to serve, from 
the south, the region east of the great desert which the old eastern 
trade route served from the north, but b^*^ a way that trade had never 
previously passed. 

With the abandonment of the great eastern trade route ’* to India 
another route had to be sought, and this was found in the .Egean 
Bea-Persian Gulf route. In itself it was an exceedingly ancient 
route, but it possessed disadvantages from 'which its eastern ri%^al 
did not suffer. The pushing Greek trader of the .Egean Bea littoral 
w'as not of a type to neglect such an admirable market as was offered 
him in Chaldea for his wares, nor did he do so. The oldest Mgh road, 
in the sense of a properly levelled, engineered road, equipped wdth stone 
bridges and paved, history records, was the old Hittite ‘‘ Royal road ** 
which ran from near moderii Sm 3 nma to the head of the riverine 
system of the Persian Gulf, which at that time penetrated a distance 
of rather more than 150 miles farther inland than it does at present. 
The Babylonian was a pushing, active, astute dealer, and his country , 
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which owed its wealth to her woaderful system of euitivatioB, needed 
much which the Greek merchant could supply, and had much to dispose 
oi which the dweller on the Mediterranean shore prized, and from this 
resulted an intercommunication which conformed to the shortest route 
available. It has been established that at an extremely remote period 
in history trade passed - by sea to and fro up the w'est coast of India 
and through the Persian Gull The Gulf trade route had its own par- 
ticular disabilities, such as the dues which were imposed by the military 
power. ’which controlled Asia Minor; the exactions from whichjrade 
suffered from freebooters, for even in those remote times the Persian 
Gulf had an unhappy reputation for piracy — ^it will be recalled how, in 
later Assyrian times, first Sargon and then Sennacherib engaged in 
campaigns against the sea kings of the Gulf, which eventually ended 
in their utter destruction; the closing, at a period when ships were 
narrow, cramped, and unseaworthy, of this route to navigation for 
several months in the year, while the ‘‘Etesian,’' or monsoon, winds 
were blowing; and the fact that when its trade did eventually reach 
some Indian port it had still a difficult, and in many cases a dangerous, 
journey of several hundred miles up-country before it could reach the 
markets where its goods could be profitably disposed of. 

With the disuse of the great east trade route, the Gulf route rapidly 
rose in importance, and, as the centuries pass in review before us, we 
see a series of bitterly contested campaigns fought in the Seleucide, 
Parthian, Roman, Sassanian, Arab, and later Mahommedan times. 
In the Crusades the careful student of history will trace but one of 
the many attempts made to control the trade of the East, and we may 
accept with assurance that one of the several causes which conduced 
to the recent world conflict was the bid which Germany was making 
for this trade, despite the great changes which the past fifty years had 
seen. It was, of course, the final passing of the Gulf trade route into 
the stifling power of the Ottoman Turks, which resulted from the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453, that led to the discovery of America, the 
attempt to find the North-West passage, and the finding in 1477 of the 
all-sea route to India, with all that this great discovery has meant to 
England. In medieval times, trade by the iEgean-Persian Gulf route 
lor Eastern Persia, what is now Afghanistan, and India was disem- 
barked at Hormuz, the modern Bandar Abbas, whence it travelled, 
on pack-animals-, by direct overland route to Sistan and so up the 
Helinand to India. This route, from the descriptions left us by Arab 
travellers and historians, was evidently a well-known one, for scattered 
at intervals along it were towns crowded with eager traffickers. Trade 
for Northern and Central Persia, Central Asia and China, did not touch 
the Persian Gulf, but went direct from Babylon, Ctesiphon, or Baghdad, 
as the case might be, via the great “ Khorassan road," to Kermanshah, 
and thenca through Hamadan, '^henoe it skirted the north of the great 
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desert. From here it made for Nisharpur direct, and so passed on^ to 
Merv, Bokhara, and Samarkand. A certain amount of trade- was 
shipped from the head of the Gnlf to Tk, on the Mekran coast, and to 
Baybnl, at the month of the Indus, but this trade would seem to have 
passed respectively to what is now British Baluchistan and to the 
lower valley of the Indus as far up that river as Multan. 

The third route from the Me^terranean to India was the Red Sea 
route. Until the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez, this route always 
stood third in importance, as compared to the other two. Like those, 
it was well known in ancient days, and by it the Egyptians at the time 
of the Pharaohs carried on a considerable maritime commerce. While 
this was confined, for the most part, to Arabia and the East Coast 
of Africa, yet their voyages extended to India. In the reverence paid 
in both countries to the sacred bull we see the transfer of the religious 
thought' which this intercourse occasioned. Unfortunately for their 
trade, the Egyptian Pharaohs regarded the Mediterranean nations with 
jealous distrust, and their political policy was one of rigid isolation and 
exclusion. Traders reaching their confines from without were stopped 
by frontier guards, who took over their goods, apprised their value, 
with the assistance of trade experts, and paid for them in money or 
kind. The Egyptian merchant himself was proud, arrogant, and narrow- 
minded. Despite this, trade by the Red Sea route had its well -recog- < 
nized place in Old World commerce, and it was doubtlessly to divert 
the profits of^his commerce that Solomon acquired the port of Ezion- 
Geber at the head of the Gulf of Akaba. The tide of prosperity and 
commercial activity which immediately rewarded this statesmanlike 
move, bear equal evidence to the value of the trade passing down the 
Red Sea at the time; to the wisdom and foresight of this great King; 
and to the folly and supineness of his successor. In the times of the 
Ptolemys, Egyptian trade was regarded from a very much more liberal 
and progressive standpoint, with a result which is reflected in the 
marked advance this period saw in Egyptian wealth. The great 
obstacle, however, to trade by this route was one which has extended 
right away down to late Mahommedan times, and was the open Arabian 
Sea, which ships had to navigate on emerging from the narrow straits. 
The passage of an open sea presented very real terrors to the Old 
World sailor in his small, unseaworthy vessel, and with the very elemen- 
tary knowledge of navigation he possessed, and this was especially the 
ease at a time when he preferred to draw up his barque at night on the 
sea-beach, or, if the coast was an inhospitable one, to anchor it just 
outside where the waves broke. Subject as it was to violent monsoon 
storms, the Arabian Sea was always dreaded. This route had the 
further handicap that commerce transmitted by it to an Indian port 
had still the long and dangerous up-^oountry journey. 

It may be of interest to recaB ',&at the Red Sea route, so long 
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fegarded with' feelings of almost indifference, "was fated in the end 
to far , outdistance its rivals. Constantinople fell to the Ottoman 
Turks ; the all-sea route to India was discovered ; commerce was diverted 
from the Mediterranean, and the power 'of Venice, through- which 
the trade' of the East passed for so long, gradually sank. , Erom time to 
time attempts were made to restore the glories of the Persian Gulf 
route, mostly by Venetians, but some by English merchants anxious 
to find a quicker way than the all-sea route to that India which lay so 
near, but none ever succeeded. The Turk, whose character we know 
so well, was just the same then as he is now. No enterprise ih which 
his personal co-operation is required could, or can, succeed. The 
contest of the rival trade routes finally terminated, we know, by the 
construction of a ship canal through the Isthmus of Suez and by the 
transit of cargoes, which not only pass to India down the Red Sea, 
but, more significant still, pass on from thence up the Persian Gulf 
itself. ^ , ■ 

We have had occasion to refer to the great conqueror Alexander, 
and to the part he played on the stage of old-time commerce; but, 
forming as his age does the dividing-line between the former and later 
ancient worlds and their trade, and as it is from his time that so 
many changes in trade conditions date which extended down almost 
to the present, we might do well to pause a moment to observe in 
what light he regarded commerce. 

Underlying every great act which Alexander the Great's genius 
gave birth to, there was some well-defined controlling motive, which, 
in many eases, did not make itself manifest for generations. The 
task which Alexander the Great set himself was much more than 
the mere conquest of the then world's greatest and most civilized 
Empire, for this was but a part — a basic part although it may be — 
of a vast scheme which aimed at the hellenizing of Persian civilization 
and the erection on its foundation of a great Greek Empire which was to 
be the glory illuminating the world, and was to project its beneficent 
rays to all four quarters, convey liberty to a debased and enslaved 
world, uplift humanity, and provide ideals which were to contain ail 
that was great, and noble, and true. To first gain, then build up, 
and afterwards maintain such an Empire, military conquest, supple- 
mented later by the development of all the material resources his con- 
quests brought with them, was essential, and so we find that in all 
he did Alexander was careful to bear this in mind. With what meticu- 
lous care did he refrain from any act or word calculated to arouse or 
offend the religious feelings or prejudices of his new subjects, and how 
quick he was to avail himself of any political advantage any such 
offered ! How careful he was that neither the country nor its resources 
suffered from the military operations he conducted, and that no irriga- 
tion and no reproductive work received injury I The Indian province 
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of the Persian Empire had contributed by far thedargest part of the 
revenues the great King had enjoyed, and Alexander the Great^s 
carefully planned descent on India was therefore not the mere armed 
exploration trip which it is so frequently represented to be, but was 
a carefully thought out campaign, which was, if successful, to give Mm' 
those revenues which were so necessary, to the accomplishment of his 
world-embracing designs. The development of trade, from which 
source it was that in those ages so large a proportion of a State/ s revenue 
was drawn, received Alexander's most careful consideration. , In the 
first of the lour phases into which Ms campaign in Asia falls there 
stand out the destruction of Tyre and the founding of what was to be 
the capital of Egypt and her great seaport, Alexandria. Tyre had 
proffered a gold crown in token of dignified submission, but this was 
curtly rejected, and, after the most desperate fighting, which extended 
over months, in wMch Alexander suffered losses he could ill afford, 
Tyre fell and was utterly destroyed. Tyre was the great commercial 
rival of Greece in the Mediterranean, and it was therefore decreed that 
she must pass. In the second phase, Alexander grasps firmly the 
command of the great ^Egean Sea-Persian Gulf trade route. In the 
third, we see him gain possession of the great eastern route, found yet 
another Alexandria (Herat) on the site that Ms master mind showed 
him with lightning rapidity was the strategic and economic key of 
India, and later on comes the garrisoning with Greek troops, whom it 
is clear he had political reasons for keeping far from their homes, that 
flank of the further trade route from which the genius of his keen 
military intellect warned Mm danger would always threaten. The 
introduction of the third phase, the conquest of the Indus province, 
was the elimination, with meticulous precision and patience, of all 
hostile Indian border elements wMch were likely to interfere, in the 
future, with free access by the great eastern trade route to India. 
And the fourth and last phase, which was to terminate so early and 
so sadly, and which followed the conquest and permanent garrisoning 
of the Indus province, is perhaps the most important and significant 
from the point we have in review, for it embraces the exploration of 
the Indus River throughout its length, with yet again the elimination 
of such tribal elements as were calculated, if left untouched, to prejudice 
tho^ commercial schemes wMch were already assuming definite shape 
in the young conqueror's mind; the careful personal examination of 
the mouths of the Indus, which in those days discharged into the Ran 
of Kach, and which entailed Alexander's separation from Ms army, at 
considerable personal inconvenience and also, as it proved, some httie 
danger; and, lastly, the return by land and sea by way of the coast of 
Mekran, or Gedrosia as it was then termed, a most difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking, yet selected, not really for any bombastic reason, 
but with a deliberate and definite intent, despite the heavy price 
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Alexander knew only too well he would be called on to pay.' And ; 
then comes the closing scene' at Babylon, with the con<^ueror*s death 
when immersed -in plans and estimates for titanic harbour and other' 
works which were to permanently secure his nonquests, his explora- 
tions, Ms labours, and Ms plans, and wMch indicate with brilliant 
clarity what was the decision Ms master mind had finally arrived at, 
and the lines he had convinced Mmself would have to be followed to 
secure the free and unimpeded passage of trade between the Eastern 
and Western worlds, and— although here the reasoning is deductive— 
the certainty with wMch his genius had warned Mm that the great 
eastern trade route would in time be overborne by the tide of bar- 
•barism which then threatened it; that the Red Sea route, with its 
difficult and dangerous sea passage, although it could be made great 
and valuable, could never fulfil the requirements of a trade route 
such as he had in view; and that on the holding and development of 
the Mediterranean- Euphrates-Persian Gulf route to the Old World 
was pivoted the realization of Ms schemes, the weE-being of the Empire 
of wMch he was the framer and builder, and the security of civilization 
and, with it, of mankind. 

We now come down to the last forty years. To deal with India's 
later economic Mstory lies quite without the scope of this lecture. It 
will suffice to say that under British rule, and assured, for the first time 
for centuries, of a stable administration, and in the enjoyment of pro- 
found peace, Jndia developed rapidly. Railways, fed by branch 
roads, were introduced and multiplied; irrigation and agriculture 
were encouraged and extended; telegraphs spread all over the country ; 
lines of coasting steamers were established; and factories arose which 
needed to be fed with raw materials, and for wMch, as well as for 
English trade, new markets had to be sought out and developed. 

The most promising markets adjoining India were those of CMnese 
Turkestan, Central Asia, and Persia. We will pass by the firsts 
although I would note that there is much I shall have to say relating 
to Russian trade with Persian Khorassan wMch will be found to apply 
with equal force in regard to that of CMnese Turkestan. As regards 
the other two, these countries can. only be approached from India 
frpm two directions — viz., from the Punjab, through Afghanistan, or 
through some port either on the Persian Gulf or on the east coast of 
the Black Sea, like Trebizond. 

We will first turn to Afghanistan, Afghanistan lies on the North- 
West Frontier of India, and is an independent sovereignty under 
' BritMi protection. India allows her a considerable annual subsidy, 
and in return her foreign relations axe subject to British guidance; 
but, while so, she has absolute freedom, within her own borders, to adopt 
any system of government and any interior policy which may commend 
itadi to her. The late Amir, Abdur Rahman, was perhaps. one of the 
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most gif ted, men of the last himdred yeaxs,. for he iinitedin Ms own 
person the qualities, of a brilliaixt general, the talents^ of a remarkahly 
able administrator, and the aenmen, foresight, and intnition of a great 
statesman The political relations which existed between the late 
Amir and the Government of India were' always cordial,: despite the 
somewhat malicious pin-pricks he was wont to occasionally indulge 
in, and it is very much to be lioped that these friendly relations, will 
long remain. ' Afghanistan, a wild, arid, desolate country, Is inhabited 
by nnmerons tribes of diverse racial descent, who are divided np into 
sections and Bnhsections.. ' Most -of these tribes, and not ,a few of their 
subsections, are at lend with one another, lor the Afghan adores blood- 
shed, and is^ never really content nnless' he has two: or three blood fends 
to occupy Ms leisure hours.. ■ Quanrelsome and untrustworthy although 
he is, yet he possesses the supreme redeeming virtue of patriotism, and 
should any foreign enemy ever cross into, his country the whole nation 
will' drop their feuds and quarrels and will fight to the finish. , The 
policy which commended itself to the late Amir was one of rigid isola- 
tion and exclusion, and this policy has been strictly' adhered to by 
Ms successor. Entry into Afghanistan, a country which possesses 
no real roads and no telegraphs,, is thus barred. The trade which 
entered Afghanistan from India prior to the war was largely confined 
to a trade in such articles as were needed for her domestic consumption. 
The year 1917-18, it is true, saw a truly remarkable increase in trade 
entering Afghanistan from the North-West Frontier Provinces through 
the six Indian passes, and tMs increase can only be accounted for by a 
great Centra! Asian demand having arisen in consequence of the dis- 
organization of Russian trade. 

While the Amir looked to Ms C^istoms department to supply Mm 
with a large proportion of the revenue he required to carry on the 
administration of his country, 3 ret Ms fiscal policy was not calculated 
either to encourage trade with India or to develop trade passing through 
Afghanistan to foreign markets. The dues he imposed were heavy 
and trade was subject to exactions, such as the transit dues, wMck were 
levied on most, if not all, the main roads leading through Afghanistan, 
What this means can perhaps best be understood by an example I 
will give. A load of wool despatched from Herat to India, via Kanda- 
har, would first be mulcted in various Herat dues ; on the road between 
Herat and Kandahar it would he called on to pay certain transit dues; 
on arrival at Kandahar customs at Rs» 40 per camel, and between Kan- 
dahar and the frontier no less than seven dues would be recovered— 
ic., caravan head-man's due of Rs. 8/6/4; "‘Mali Rs. 10/8/4 ; “ GosM ’ 
Bs, 1/10/8; “ Aishan^'^'due Es,'T9/4; ^"Takhtapul^" due 'annas 12— 
Takhtapul is a well-known place on the road; annas 2/8 “ Sardari '' 
due collected at Baldook, the Afghan frontier fort; and, lastly, Rfe 6 
for what is termed the one- tenth'* tax. The charge on a donkey 
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load of fruit despatched to British territory by a Kandahar garden 
o'WTier works out, under the several headings, at no less than 
Rs. 4/2/6.: Wherever it can do so, trade avoids Afghanistan; indeed, 
such Herat wool as found its way to India favoured the long roundabout 
route through Persia and Nushki . I am, of course, referring to the time 
before the railway was prolonged from Nushki to the Baluehistan- 
Persian frontier. 

We will next glance at the position beyond Afghanistan, in 
Central Asia. ^ 

Towards the end of the year 1885, Russia turned her eyes towards 
the Turkestan Khanates, and these, in course of time, she absorbed. 
There was a railway at this time connecting Batoum, on the Black 
Sea, with Baku, on the Caspian, and she now built a railway from 
Krasnovodsk, a port on the east coast of the Caspian, to Askabad, 
and this place was not long afterwards connected, through Kuchan, 
by cart road to Meshed, the capital of Khorassan. From Askabad 
the railway was then extended to Taskend through M.erv, Bokhara, 
and Samarkand, Not many years subsequent to the completion of 
this railway, Russia took steps to secure to herself the entire trade of 
Central Asia. This she arranged by the introduction of carefully pre- 
pared tariffs which had the end in view of driving all Indian competing 
trade out of Central Asia, and with such skill were these framed that 
the end she sought was quickly attained, and our Central Asian trade 
came, to all intents, to a stantoiiL It will be convenient to deal with 
this subject later on, so I will merely refer to the difficult position in 
which England, with her Free Trade, is placed when faced by an 
avowedly antagonistic fiscal policy of this type. With other European 
Powers, the practice in such a case would have been to protest, and, 
should this protest have been disregarded, to have imposed counter- 
vailing duties so framed as to cover the loss incurred. It is a 
matter of considerable present doubt whether Russia, suffering as 
she is from septic dissolution and fermenting with the bitter wine 
of liberty, will be able, in view of the whole or partial destruction 
of her factories and their machinery; the loss of so much of her 
limited skilled labour; the exhaustion of her resources; the disruption 
of her banking system, with all its delicate trade ramifications and 
organissations; and heavily burdened, as she will remain, with debt, 
wiE be able to rehabilitate herself; but if she ever succeeds in doing 
so, and in repairing the destruction caused by the present orgy of 
anarchy, then this will only be possible by her reaccepting in full 
those pecuniary obligations which she has repudiated, and by having 
recourse to large foreign loans. Should Russia ever come to us for 
loans, without which her trade organization cannot hope to be re- 
established, then it would seem that we would be justified in first 
laying down the condition that the money she asks for shall not be 
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utilized in reinaugurating a frankly hostile economic campaign^ and 
that the artificial and abnomal conditions she imposed in the case of 
Central Asian and Persian trade shall in future be discontinued. 

South of her new provincOj Russia found herself faced by a country, 
Afghanistan, whose integrity was guaranteed by the British Goirern- 
ment, and whose frontiers were jealously guarded by an Amir who 
held the most determined views that free commercial intercourse with 
Russia would carry with it results which would spell the downfall of 
his sovereignty and the destruction of his country's independence. 
Between Central Asia and India Afghanistan accordingly lay like a 
vast wall, through which trade from India could not pass to either 
Central Asia or Persia, nor could trade from Central Asia and Persia 
find passage to India. A certain amount of Russian trade, as well as 
Indian, naturally found its way into Afghanistan, hut, as we know, 
it never penetrated any great distance beyond. Russian trade was 
subject in Afghanistan to precisely the same disabilities as our Indian 
trade, and the goods which Russia had to export were, in addition, 
poor and tawdry. The Peshawar and North Indian bazaars contain 
a variety of such petty articles as brass samovars, brass tea-thays, 
glasses for drinking tea, cheap crockery, cheap looking-glasses, but 
this is about ail. 

The only other routes by which it was possible for Indian trade to 
reach Khorassan — and I would note here that the trade of Northern 
Persia is by far the most valuable that Persia possesses, due to the 
facts that the rainfall is greater, the country is richer and better 
developed, and more than half the population of Persia resides in the 
north — were those leading from the several Persian Gulf ports, or from 
Trebizond, on the Black Sea. In each case, however, the distance 
concerned was great and involved a long overland journey, 

1. Prom Trebizond, on the Black Sea, via Tabriz, to Teheran 
and Meshed was some 1,400 to 1,500 miles. 

2. From Baghdad, on the River Tigris, via Hamadan and Teheran, 
to Meshed was 1,070 miles, and the distances from the two Gulf ports 
to Meshed by the several routes in common use stood as follov\ s : 

3. Bushire to Meshed, via Yezd, Turbat-i-Haidari, 932 miles. 

4. Bandar Abbas to Meshed, via Yezd and Tabas, 1,020 miles. 

5. Bandar Abbas to Meshed, via Kirman, Naiband, and Tun, 970 
miles. 

6. Bandar Abbas to Meshed, via Narm«^hir, Neh, and Turbat, 
900 miles. 

It -may be noted incidentally that although the latter route was the 
shortest, it was generally unsafe. The objections in case of all these 
routes were identical. These were the heavy expense which a long over- 
land journey by pack animals involved ; the period goods took in transit ; 
the frequent change in carriers; the delays due to an inefficient Customs 
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department, to the impossibility of extending active and consistent 
assistance to caravans when in transit on a Journey wMcb sometimes 
extended over months; and, lastly, to the difficulty, and in most oases 
the impossibility, of 'handling by pack-animals bulky goods such as 
Persia mainly' produced, except when grown in close proximity to the 
port of exit. After Ml and careful consideration of the whole question 
in all its bearings, it was decided that these difficulties could only be sur- 
mounted and our trade interests conserved by opening direct overland 
communication between India and Persia. It was obrious, in the 
circumstances which have been described, that no route through 
Afghanistan could be considered. To outflank Afghanistan on the nor- 
thern ride was out of the question. The only alternative, therefore, that 
remained was the southern approach. We possessed direct communica- 
tion between the port of Karachi and Quetta, the capital of Baluchistan, 
by a railway which had the further advantage of being linked up with 
the Punjab and Indian railway systems. Such difficulties as remained, 
therefore, related to the section of territory which intervened between 
Quetta and the BalucMstan-Sistan frontier; but here lay a Baluch 
country of indeterminate ownership, and the problems which it pre- 
sented were as varied as they were difficult of solution. Sandwiched 
in between the Sarlat hills on the Quetta side, Afghanistan on the 
northern, Kharan on the southern, and the rocky wall of the Sarhad 
range on the western, this country was largely desert, with a strip of 
fifty miles of absolute desert on its western face, and was inhabited, 
for the most part., and surrounded, by wandering tribes of predatory 
Baluch, most of whom were at feud with one another and whose chief 
occupation was raiding. This country had never been surveyed and 
was little known. The western side had been visited by Colonel 
Charles McGregor* in the seventies, who has left, in bis book entitled 
“ Wanderings in Baluchistan,^^ a record of his experiences and personal 
sufferings. On the east side it had been crossed transversely by Mr. H. 
Barnes, C.S.,t in the year 1884, to whom Government had comigned 
the responsible duty of piloting the Afghan Commission across the 
sandy desert which intervenes between Nushki and the Helmand 
valley; and the northern border had been examined and surveyed by 
Captain McMahon | when engaged demarcating the boundary-line be- 
tween British Baluchistan and Afghanistan, and who had found it 
unwise to move except under the protection of a strong infantry escort. 
This territory was claimed by Amir Ahdur Rahman, who, alarmed 
by our railway activity in Baluchistan, had, following the close of 
his operations against the Helmand valley Baluch, marched an Afghan 
force south and seized the chief fort, which he garrisoned. Against this 
violation of Baluchistan rights the Government of India had vigorously 

* Afterwards Sir Charles McGregor, K.C.B. 

t Now Sir Hugh Bartes, K.O.ai, I.C. V.O. 

t Now Sir Henry McMahon, G.O.Y.O,, K.C.I.E., C.SJ. 
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protested, but it was not until 1806 , the year in wMcb the bonndary 
.between British Baluchistan and Afghanistan was delimited, that he 
was compelled to mthdraw his forces north. In the year 1897 itiell' 
to me to take charge of the country which was now emlx>died in British 
Baluchistan under the Boundary agreement, and my instructions from 
Mr. Barnes, the then head of the Local Government, contained, orders 
to establish overland trade communication with Persia, an enterprise 
which thus became feasible for the first time. 

I need not go into the long story of how the trade route was opened 
to caravan trafiSc. The problem proved most complex. In addition 
to difficulties incidental to a country largely arid and which produced 
little in the way of supplies, we proved far from welcome arrivals to 
the Baiuch tribesmen themselves, who saw in our advent the beginning 
of a restraint which was opposed both to their racial instincts as well 
as to their predatory proclivities. 

These Baiuch form part of a nation which presents one of the most 
interesting studies to the ethnologist which is to be found on the Indian 
frontier. As the result of researches extending back a long series ot years, 

I can say that the Baiuch are a Semitic race, and originally inhabited a 
river valley east of Aleppo. Their language is an Aramaic dialect, and, 
at a period which dates back .many centuries, they moved south-east 
into Lower Mesopotamia, and later on to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There are reasons for believing that the movement was due to pressure, 
and was not voluntary, but the nature of this pressure is obscure. 
In the later Sassanian period, when religious persecution was rife, 
these Baiuch, who, in common with so many other dwellers in the Tigris 
and Euphrates basin, were Nature- worshippers — I have found on the 
Baluchistan-Persian border many unmistakable traces of this worship; 
in fact, the worship still survives engrafted on many local Mahommedan 
practices — moved to the north coast of the Persian Gulf, which they 
later on followed down to what is now Persian Baluchistan, the inhabi- 
tants of which they dispossessed. This migration from north-west 
to south-east is exceedingly interesting, for it is the only case of ar tribal 
migration in this direction, on a large scale, with which I am acquainted. 
Among the naked arid hills of Persian Baluchistan the Baiuch resided 
for several centuries, increasing steadily in numbers, and this country 
still continues theirs by right of possession. Still growing in numbers, 
they began overflowing their boimdaries, and, again taking up the same 
line of migration, which appears to be one of the immutable laws of 
migrating nations, they passed up the Sarhad range to the confines 
of Sistan. The ruined line of fortified guard-posts which mark the 
Shelag Eiver approach on the southern boundary of Sistan shows how 
strenuously their intrusion was resented. Eobat, at the foot of the 
Koh-i-Malik Siah, now one of out frontier posts, was, as its name 
“ outposf implies, but one oi these old guard-stations. Checked on 
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the north, the, Baluch flowed on and submerged Mekran, Fanjgur, 
'Kharan, what is now* Kalat Baluchistan, Chagai, Nushki, and they 
found their way as far as the plains- of Kachi and even beyond. , Kalat 
became the headquarters of a Baluch confederacy which comprised 
the immediate surrounding hill tribes. A considerable period Seems 
now to have elapsed, but in the earlier Moghul period the head of the 
Kalat Baluch confederacy — for over the Baluch, as with their Semitic 
confrtes the Arabs, whom the Baluch so closely resemble, no King 
has ever reigned — was granted a valuable strip of territory in the Dera 
Ghasd Khan district in recognition of the valuable military services 
he had rendered to the Delhi throne. Attracted by the richness 
of this grant, the manhood of the Kalat Baluch confederacy moved, 
with their flocks and families, down to the Dera Ghazi Khan district, 
leaving behind them a vacuum which was filled by the Brahui, the 
Indo-Dravidian indigenous tribe whom the Baluch had originally 
dispossessed. The Brahuis are not great warriors, but the lands round 
Kalat were poor and arid, while those at Dera Ghazi Khan were rich 
and well watered. Composed as the Baluch are of so many loosely 
co-ordinated sections, it was apparently the business of no particular 
tribe or section to restore Baluch authority in the Kalat hills, and no 
serious attempt would ever seenx to have been made to’do so. It was 
this which militated against the further development of the nation, for 
Kalat commands the exit of the Bolan Pass, and the mastery of the 
Bolan, in other than Baluch hands, carries with it the severance of 
the eastern from the western Baluch. It is to this fact, indeed, that 
must be ascribed the somewhat surprising position we find in British 
“ Baluchistan ’’ — the name itself is indicative of the erstwhile Baluch 
supremacy — where a numerically inferior and weak Brahui population, 
regarded by the Baluch, to whom they will not give their daughters 
in marriage, with contempt, holds the political ascendancy, although 
surrounded by and embedded in an immense Baluch population. In 
time the Baluch, swarming north, west, and east, penetrated into Sistan 
and Birjand, and made their way up the Helmand to a point where 
their advance was finally arrested by the Nurzai Afghans. From 
Dera Ghazi Khan the Baluch sent ofi detachments, still in the same 
migratory line, to Dera Ismail Khan, the Salt range, Bahawalpur, etc. ; 
but, being no longer fed by fresh streams of Baluch vitality from the 
west, owing to the interruption of their lines of communication, the 
movement into India slowly came to an end. Had this not been 
the case, it is probable that the history of the Panjab and Sind would 
have had to be rewritten. It will be of interest to say that an eminent 
art specialist to whom various specimens of Baluch work, were submitted 
for examination declared that they represented the only pure instances 
of Assyrian work which had ever come under Ms notice in India, 

It had been supposed that the northern frontier of our new British 
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district was closed by impassable- deserts where it bordered on Afghani- 
stan, but this, it was now found, was far from being the case. Several 
routes traversed this region, but., the country w^as so wild , and difficult 
of access as to supply permanent, and almost impregnable, refuges for 
any wandering band of marauders, facilities which these did not hesitate 
to avail themselves of to the full. It was not long before Amir Abdur 
Rahman indicated his general attitude towards the trade route. Orders 
were issued forbidding the sale of wheat to our district Baluch, and as 
these Baluch had been accustomed for generations to purchase their 
grain in the valley of the Helmarid, these orders added in no small 
degree to our difficulties. 

To the south of the new district, through which the overland route 
must pass, was the Baluch State of Kharan, whose Chief, the late Sir 
Nauroz Khan, possessed important transfrontier Persian connections 
and interests, and was uneasy as to what our presence on his borders 
would entail. This Chief nourished an undying racial antagonism to 
the Brahui Khan of Kalat, an antagonism which had, in the past, 
driven him into the arms of Afghanistan, and had seen him fighting 
against us in the last Afghan War, despite the dislike which has always 
existed between Baluch and Afghan. In the occupation of the territory 
lying between his State and Afghanistan the Kharan Chief was fearful 
he saw an unfavourable turn to his 16ng struggle for independence 
from Brahui Kalat domination. In these circumstances it was not 
perhaps surprising that he set himself to oppose, more passively, perhaps, 
than actively, but none the less effectually, the consolidation of an in- 
fluence which was so essential for the furtherance of the intentions 
Government had in view. 

Lastly, away to the west, beyond a fifty mile stretch of waterless 
desert, was Sarhad and the Sarhad mountains. Sarhad or “ Yagi- 
stan, the country of outlaws,'' is populated for the most part by Damani, 
a wild Baluch tribe closely related to the Marri Baluch of British 
Baluchistan. These reside on the slopes of the range, and Sarhad 
itself has always borne the worst of reputations. Here any- 
one who had committed a more than ordinary repulsive , crime was 
always certain of a refuge and a warm greeting. Their unenviable 
reputation is recognized even by the Sarhaddis themselves, for once 
when in Sarhad I enquired of a holy Syed who possessed a local reputa- 
tion for wisdom and piety why it was that the Sarhaddis were in such 
bad repute. He pointed to the column of sulphurous vapour which 
could be seen from where we sat Hsing above the crater of the dying 
Kohi-i-Baftan volcano, and answered : Do you see that mountain ? 
There is a road leading direct from the centre of that mountain down 
to the nether regions. The smoke you see comes from hell fire. Is 
it surprising that the persons who live round that mountain and breathe 
in its emanations are not diatingmshed by godliness The logic of 
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liis/aiaswer^' w unanswerable, I also remember asking the . :Sain^^ 
hoary ‘•headed rnffian if it was true that one or two families Ihad hap- 
pened to come across on the Koh4-Daftan Mountain were not Mahom- 
miedan by religion, and on his saying that they were not, I enquired, 
somewhat mischievously I fear, why it was that so eminent a divine 
as he evidently was had not converted these families to the true religion. 
His answer, with uplifted eyes, a look of resignation, and a weary 
sigh, was that all the time and labour he had spent in slitting their 
noses and ears, with this very end in view, had been quite thrown away. 
This mountain has many remains that indicate that at one time it was 
regarded — no doubt this was in Zoroastrian days— as a place of pil- 
grimage. 

It was evident that’ the only method of successfully administrating 
a country of this type, surroundings, and some 30,000 miles in area- 
later on, when Kharan was added to the charge, the area approximated 
to some 42,000 square miles — was by gaining the personal support 
and sympathy of these wild people. Had force been available, and 
naturally it was not, its use in dealing with such an elusive people, 
inhabiting such an immense territory, and with refuges on every side 
where they could not be followed, was quite out of tbe question. Ibe 
story is a long one, and extends over nearly twenty years of strenuous 
labour. It is a tale of endless trouble, much work which had to be 
done and redone, and done again, many disappointments, many de- 
lightful joys, and ultimate success. Reserved and suspicious although 
the Baluoh were, we jfinaliy won their confidence, and many are the 
instances of kindly thought and chivalrous feeling I recall wdth pleasure. 
What the settlement of this country meant I think will be understood 
when I say that crimes of violence became exceptional; cultivation, 
rude and primitive although it was, increased to a remarkable extent ; 
all tribal forts were abandoned without a single exception and fell into 
ruin; the carrying of arms absolutely ceased; the revenue increased 
tenfold; every blood feud — very many were found to date back genera- 
tions — was enquired into, examined, and settled; and peace and. 
tranquillity reigned throughout a country in which peace had never 
previously been known. 

The suspicions of the Kharan Chief were allayed, but his confidence 
and that of his Nausherwani following was never really won. A 
somewhat sullen acquiescence in a presence which was clearly repugnant 
was as far as we could progressv The position in this State and on the 
intervening border was never quite satisfactory, and culminated, in 
1911, in the murder of the then Chief and disturbances which, threaten- 
ing to involve Western Kalat, Persian Baluchistan, and the Heimand 
Baiuch, compelled the Indian Government to depute me, with a military 
force and some guns, under the command of Colonel C. Jacob,’*' to deal 
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with a position the end of which could not be, foreseen, and this was 
done so efiectually that, from this, side, there has never been, any further 
trouble of either an active or passive nature. 

On the northern side the relations which were gradually built up, 
as years passed, with the transfrontier Baluch and Afghan tribesmen 
lacked nothing in either cordiality or friendship. Suspicious at first, 
they yielded their confidence in the end, and throughout a period of 
little less than twenty years the relations which were established with 
these tribesmen remained unimpaired, and were distinguished by 
many spontaneous acts^ of good feeling, and were indeed far more 
friendly than anywhere else on the Indo- Afghan border. 

But perhaps the most remarkable change of all took place in the 
west — that is to say, beyond the waterless belt, on the Sarhad border. 
Persian authority had always hung loose over their outlying Baluch 
tribes, but a few years subsequent to the opening of the trade route 
to caravan traffic Persian Baluchistan revolted ; the Persian Deputy- 
Governor fled from Bampur; his forces disbanded themselves and 
scattered ail over the country ; and the Sarhad Baluch started raid- 
ing on an immense scale, their forays, as time went on, extending 
hundreds of miles and eventually reaching as far as, and even beyond, 
Kirman and Birjand. Despite this, our trade route, which lay within 
less than a single day’s easy march of their tribal headquarters, was 
never touched, until the spasm of unrest which followed the opening 
of the war passed over the country in 1915. 

The Baluch is a peculiar individual, but quickly reacts to kindness, 
always provided that this is guided by a tact and experience which is 
founded on an intimate knowledge of his tribal customs and somewhat 
remarkable personality and mentality. In the absence of this know- 
ledge, the results which may follow well-intentioned acts are frequently 
the reverse of what is anticipated. To give a somewhat typical in- 
stance of the working of the Baluch mind: Shortly before quitting 
the frontier, the speaker happened to express to a Baluch some surprise 
that he had seen a tribesman who was a member of a tribe living 
without the district, with whom there was a blood feud, walking about 
quite openly. The answer given was that, as a matter of fact, the 
tribal elders concerned had only, a few days before, held a consultation 
on the subject, at winch it had been decided that the intruder was to be 
disposed of, but, while so, it had also been decided that the matter 
was to be postponed a few months. Curiosity being aroused, steps 
were taken to ascertain the explanation, and it w^as found that, with 
the amiability of their race, it had been decided not to give the District 
Officer any unnecessary trouble just then. It need scarcely be said 
that the exercise of this kindly intention was rendered unnecessary. 

The trade route which was opened ran from Nushki, at the foot of 
the Sarlat Hills^ along the -glacis of the Kharan ^Range to 
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a placse called Dalbandin. Here it struck north-west until it reached 
the southern slope of the Koh-i-Snitan, an isolated and extremely 
rugged range of wind-cut peaks which will be found on the map spring- 
ing from the plain immediately west, of the Chagai Hills. Following 
a direction south, hut ' parallel to this range, the trade route struck' 
.boldly west to Robat, at the, foot of the Koh-i-Ma!ik Siah Mountain, 
on whose summit stands the pillar which marks the point where the 
three frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan, and British Baluchistan meet. 

'This route, some 46§”in!!esd'n length-^fjDom. Quett^and some 367 miles 

from Nushki, wasaelected as being that most suited tb^the 'requirements 
of caravan trade, and it outflanked the great desert. A somewhat 
genera! belief' exists that a camel is an animal which, can negotiate 
"long marches , without much difficulty, requirc'S very little; water, and 
■although not a hill-climber, yet cares little for moderately hilly country. 
On the contrary, the ideal camel track ' should have stages not more 
than thirteen to fifteen .miles apart, be provided with a good supply 
of water at' each halting-place— to the camel the quantity more than the 
quality is more important—and be aa level- as possible. A: camel will : 
: never step over an obstacle, be it oni'y an inch or so in height, but will 
al ways go round, The desiderata of a good caravan track are therefore 
those given,' added to which there must be good grazing, with plenty of 
wood for the drivers. Given these conditions, and a country where the 
rainfall is scanty, and a camel will go anywhere. In mud a camel is 
useless, and whereas the Bactrian camel can stand extreme cold, our 
Afghan and Baiuch camels, accustomed as they are to hot climates, 
succumb unless they start on their journey, if it is a lengthy one, in 
good condition and receive a regular daily allowance of crushed 
wheat. 

Apart from such difficulties as were attendant on the control of 
a population and of the surroundings of such a country as I have 
described, the purely trsi^de-route problems with which we were faced 
resolved themselves into four. 

There was, firstly, the difficulty of providing shelter and accommoda- 
tion along a road which extended to such a distance. This, however,* 
was overcome, and in the course of a few years every stage other than 
one lying in the centre of the waterless belt was provided with a series 
of wells, caravanserais, guest-houses, and travellers' bungalows, with 
storehouses, post and telegraph offices, and guard-posts, at suitable 
intervals apart. The actual number of these, all built by tribal labour 
and most by the Baiuch levies themselves or under Baiuch supervision, 
was: Large guard-posts, several of which in size partook of the nature 
of strong forts, 11; ordinary trade-route guard-posts, li; storehouses, 
10; travellers^ bungalows, furnished;;- 21 1 :- serais and mehmankhanas, 
19 of each; telegraph offices, 6; hc^pital dispensaries, 4; with a suffi- 
ciency of wells at each stage to m^t the requirements of caravan 
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trade. ■ , In addition a broad track, cleared of stones and ramped where 
necessary, was carried right through the 310 odd miles to the frontier. 

The next problem had relation to the supply of food. This gave 
rise to ceaseless anxiety. The grain produced in the country did not 
' suffice for the requirements of- its inhabitants, and the demands which ■ 
-were made on the trade-route resources during the height of the caravan 
season were frequently extremely heavy. The system eventually 
adopted was to build roomy storehouses and lay in supplies during the 
summer months, when the flow of traffic had moderated. 

I^Zl^The next difficulty concerned the somewhat severe climatic eondi- 
tions to which this country is subject. In summer the heat and in 
winter the cold are equally intense. Inward-bound caravans, on 
reaching Nushld, found that there lay before them an ascent to Quetta 
of some 3,000 feet, and that in the depth of winter the country they 
now entered was frequently under snow, devoid of grazing, and was 
without inhabitants, as they had moved with their flocks and herds 
down to the plains below. So many camels, weakened by a long 
inward journey, succumbed on the last section that it was realized 
that unless some very radical improvement was made here the caravan 
route could never prove a success. The delay between the arrival 
and departure of caravans frequently extended to a fortnight or more, 
and so, being unable to keep their animals at Quetta for so long a time 
in winter, carriers found it necessary to send them down to graze on 
the Kachi Plains, which added another £00 miles of inward and out- 
ward journey. This difficulty was overcome in 1905 by extending the 
railway to the foot of the hills at Nushki, a measure that did more than 
anything else to popularize the route. With the railhead at Nushki, 
the distance to Meshed was thus reduced to some 1,010 miles. 

Before leaving the subject of climate, I would like to allude to a 
somewhat remarkable phenomenon which is found in the district 
through which the trade route passes. It is what I will call, for want of 
a better term, a wind-stream/' which blows almost daily, throughout 
the summer months, from north to south down the waterier belt. 
The origin or — ^if I may employ the word — the source of this wind 
has been traced to the north of Herat, to the oasis which lies beyond the 
Paropomisus Range, ^between the Murghab and Hari Rud Rivers — 
a region that for a long period in history was known as the “ Badkhyz/- 
or place where the wind gets up. Prom Herat this wind blows, in an 
almost direct line, south to Lash Juwain, where it is said to attain its 
maximum velocity. From here it continues to Sistan, and, following 
the Helmand up its course, it rounds the corner of the bend at Bund-i- 
Kamal Khan, continues for a distance of some forty miles, and then, 
again turning south, proceeds on its way until it eventually blows itself 
out in the vicinity of the Arabian Sea. In summer, the average breadth 
of the stream is from fifty to eighty miles, but it is sometimes 
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lesg, : ior it iiiictu^ considerably. In winter it blows , intermit- 
tently and, to a great extent, loses its stream characteristics. Its 
inUnence as an agent of denudation is apparent everywhere in the 
centre of its path, for it has scooped out troughs in places some 20 to 
30 feet deep, a iOO and more yards wide, and a mile or so in length ; 
has chiselled out the valley of the HelmaM^jintii the river has been 
left running along a raised channel, like an aqueduct — no doubt this 
is to be ascribed to ground saturation offering a greater resis- 
tance to wind action— -and has cut the Kqh-i-Sultan mountain range 
into shapes so fantastic as to be quite beyoiuL^escription, polishing, 
mth wind-blown sand, one of its western buttresses, w'hich is composed 
of obsidian, until it shines like glass, and piling sand in masses up against 
the northern side of the range until it has reached not far short of the 
very summit. 

The last problem, and a most important one too, related to the on- 
wmd despatch of goods from railhead, and this proved both difficult 
and complex. In summer the demand for carriage could generally 
be met, but in winter, when trade w’^as at its height, there was frequently 
a shortage of animals, and rates fluctuated greatly in sympathy. As 
years passed, the question became an insistent one, and eventually 
a camel contract was entered into, imder which goods arriving at 
railhead were transported to the Sistan border for Bs. 23 per camel, 
the number of days taken in transit being limited, with halts, to twenty- 
eight. With the introduction of this contract all rate fluctuations 
terminated, for when private hirers found they were imable to arrange 
their own carriage they had recourse to the Government agents. The 
contract wnrked wdth remarkable precision until the year 1915, when 
it is stated that a shortage of camels took place and the contractors 
were unable to carry out their agreement. From the Sistan border 
another contract, under the supervision, of the Consul Sistan, worked 
in nnison. 

Following the termination of the contract a large accumulation of 
goods took place at railhead, and this, combined with the extremely 
unsatisfactory nature of the outlook in Persia, due to Turkish aggres- 
sion, led to the momentous decision to extend the line to Dalbandin, 
a distance of 1 13 miles. The work was carried out, with remarkable 
celerity. Crossing as this extension did, an open plain, the construction 
presented no engineering difficulty. At a later date, and for reasons 
which closely corresponded, although in this case they related more to 
the position in Central Asia brought about by the Bussian collapse, 
it w'as decided that the line had best be continued to the Baluchistan- 
Persian frontier, and this has now been done. In place, therefore, 
of a tract of difficult country, from the point of view of transport, we 
now have a broad-gauge railway-line running from the port of 
EZarachi, on the west coast of India, direct to the Persian border, 
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wMch is linked 'lip with the Punjab and oit Indian railway 
systems. 

With that consideration which has always distinguished the Govern - 
ment of India when dealing with questions of trade, certain very im- 
portant railway concessions were granted, a few years ago, to all trade 
which passed by rail to Nnshki. ■ These concessions are: 

First f a rebate is allowed of two-thirds the actual freight charges by 
the North- Western Railway on all goods, including live-stock, proceeding 
to and from Persia and .Afghanistan, provided the maximum freight 
exceeded the snm of Rs. 5. 

Smor^dy a rebate of one-third freight is granted on all goods pro- 
ceeding to the same destinations over the East Indian and Oiide and 
Rohilkand Railways. 

Third y a Customs drawback of seven-eighths on all goods imported 
from England, via either Bombay or Karachi, and re-exported, under 
Customs seal, without breaking bulk. 

Fourth y the grant of free railway passes to Persian and Afghan 
traders visiting India on business over the North-Western and East 
Indian Railways. 

With railhead on the BaiucMstan-Persian frontier, the distances 
to the three important trade-distributing centres now stands as follows : 

1. To Sistan about 100 miles. 

2. To Meshed, via Sistan, about 630 miles, but there is a direct 
route running from Robat to Neh and thence to Birj and which reduces 
the distance to about 540 miles, and has the advantage of avoiding 
Sistan and its troublesome inundated area. 

3. To Herat, a distance proportionate to No. 2. 

The Nushki route, in addition to having the advantage of the up- 
to-date facilities for dealing with cargo provided by the port of Karachi, 
and the exceedingly valuable railway concessions just enumerated, now 
becomes the shortest route we have by about 360 miles. Against this, 
trade passing through Gulf ports is sea-borne, but this fact is to a certain 
extent discounted by the disembarkation diMculties attendant on 
steamers having to lie off the shore, and by the fact that it is not un- 
common for the first hundred miles or so of the road up-country from 
the coast to be interrupted. The latter disadvantage will scarcel}" lie 
in the case of the new railhead, for once clear of the Sarhad border, 
which it will now be our business to see adequately policed by the 
Persian Government, all danger is left behind. 

It would now be well if we were to consider what steps can advan- 
tageously be taken to develop to its very fullest capacity the great 
material advantages which the new terminus supplies to our trade. 

Apart from the opening up of a country, on our side of the frontier, 
where salt in vast quantities iis tb be obtained, and where lead, copper, 
ahtknony, iron, ochre, and eul|^nr, have been found, as well as out- 
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crops of marble and jasper, it would seem that the linking up of the 
frontier terminus by roads suited for wheeled traffic connecting rail- 
head with Sistan and Birjand is a measure which easily comes first 
in importance. The distance from Askabad, on the Transcaspian 
Railway, to Meshed is 177 miles ; without, therefore, the stimulus which 
the Russian pre-war system of bounties supplied, we may take it— 
the conditions on either side being equal, an hypothesis which is scarce!}^ 
reliable, for very real advantages now lie with us — that the meeting- 
point of corresponding Russian and British economic pressure would 
lie somewhere in the vicinity of Birjand. I am making the somewhat 
bold assumption that Russia will be able to rehabilitate herself and 
revert to pre-war conditions. East of the great desert barrier to which 
I have referred more than once in this lecture there are clearly two 
points of equal strategic and economic importance — Herat and Sistan. 
Draw a line connecting these two places and balance this line on Birjand, 
and the Power which has the ability to tip it from here one way or 
another is the Power which holds the dominant position. Between 
Robat, on our border, and Birjand there is an admirable alignment 
for a cart road, and, as the gradient is gentle throughout, the cost of a 
road such as we require would be approximately small . 

The Sistan road-connection should be equipped with brick or stone 
bridges, so that the Shelag Nullah overflow and the several deep irriga- 
tion cuts which have to be forded on entering inhabited Sistan may 
no longer prove the impediment to trade which they have hitherto 
been. It is quite an ordinary occurrence for trade passing betw'een 
Nasratabad and Robat to be held up for days by floods. The country 
intervening is dead-level clay plain, so the cost of a road, apart from 
the bridging, should be trifling. With the thousands of vehicles of all 
kinds, including motor-lorries, which the termination of the w^ar has 
now thrown on the market, it would be well worth considering whether 
some of these could not be utilized for such an admirable purpose as 
this. Nothing is more certain than that we shall find it necessary 
to establish wheeled transport on tliis line in the very early future, 
and this being so, wisdom requires that we should face this fact and tal>e 
such steps as are necessary with this end in view. A light railway or 
tram line would, of course, be still better. This road would follow' the 
telegraph-line by which Robat is connected, on the one side, with t he 
Indian telegraph system, and on the other with Meshed, through Sistan 
and Birjand. 

With the railway terminus on this border and east of the desert 
bamer, Sistan must now assume its proper place as the great distributing 
centre of South-West Afghanistan; but while this result will assuredly 
follow, we must not forget the great potentialities which Sistan herself 
possesses for purely agricultural development. The River Helmand, 
the Ingest river in Afghanistan, discharges, at Sistan, on to an open 
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plain. Its water is richly charged with silt ; there are imnieEse stretches 
of land It for cultivation lying to hand, provided a market can be 
obtained for the grain they conld and are ready to produce ; the country 
lends itself to irrigation; and labour is both cheap and abundant. The 
Persian Government do not permit the export of cereals, but it is to 
be hoped that this attitude will be modified if they are tactfully ap- 
proached. They would have every reason for reconsidering their 
decision, for if their orders were rescinded they would be able to dispose 
of their revenue grain at highly remunerative prices; the resulting 
increased cultivation would be accompanied by a proportionate rise 
in their land revenue, and the extension of cultivation would in itself 
prove a valuable insurance against those years of .scarcity from which 
neither Sistan nor the surrounding country are exempt. Several 
years back we conducted a very valuable imports trade with Sistan in 
“ghi,” or clarified butter. On the initiative of our great trade livalsin 
Persia, an embargo was placed on the export of this article from Sistan, 
and a few years subsequently our Consul reported that Sistan was 
then scarcely producing sufficient ghi for her own requirements. 
Our trade with Persia is largely an export trade, and it therefore follows 
that anything that can be done to assist, no matter in how small a 
degree, in equalizing the balance should receive our most careful con- 
sideration. As I shall have to refer later on to this matter, I will 
merely say here that there is no question relating to our trade with 
Persia which assumes a higher importance than this. 

The caravan route terminated on the Baluchistan-Sistan frontier 
at Robat. This place, perhaps the most important of the old guard- 
posts which protected the southern approach to Sistan, and where thefe 
are extensive remains of copper workings, is situated at the immediate 
foot of the Sarhad rock- wall, which makes, at this place, a somewhat 
sharp turn west. Onward from Robat outgoing caravans had two roads 
which they could select — viz., that via Nasratabad, the headquarters 
of the Persian administration of Sistan, distant about 100 miles, and 
that which runs direct to Birjand, through Neh, and thus avoids the 
detour through Sistan with its inundated areas and troublesome and 
intricate irrigation system. From the point of view of ancient trade 
communications, the country in the vicinity of Robat presented an 
interesting problem I was anxious to solve, and which can be explained 
in a few words. Excluding the somewhat unimportant track which leads 
to Mekran from Sistan, and runs parallel to the eastern glacis of the 
Sarhad Hills, I knew there was no other which came from Sistan and 
traversed British territory, I knew that Sistan, with its highly 
developed system of irrigation canals, had once formed the headquarters 
of a Governorship which had embraced within its limits the larger 
portion of what is modern Afghanistan, and Baluchistan as far down 
as the KacM Plains. I knew that a succession of great armies had 
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marclied from Sistan to Kiman, and vice versa. ' It is scarcely neces- 
•sary to recall to mind that this was the route selected by Alexander 
the Great as being the easiest for the return of his sick, time-expired 
veterans, and the women whom he despatched under Krateros to await 
his arrival , at Carmania or Kirman. Incidentally it may be observed 
that while Krateros is generally supposed to have taken the Bolan 
route, yet it is worth while remembering that the more direct Slwi- 
Sanjawi-Khojak route was well known at this time and was in common 
use. I further knew that Antiochus the Great had marched with his 
whole army direct from Sistan to Earman, at the close of what was 
afterwards to prove his unsuccessful Indian campaign. It thus seemed 
open to no reasonable doubt that Sistan must have been connected 
with its neighbouring sister-province of Kirman by one of those great 
direct posting roads which formed such prominent features both in the 
time of the Persian Empire and of those empires which succeeded it. 
Further, I knew that, following the abandonment of the Black Sea 
Caspian route to India, through Bactria, a more western route had 
been taken by trade, and that this route had connected the capital 
of the time being in Southern Mesopotamia direct with India on the 
one side, and with the.iEgean Sea on the other. And, lastly, there 
were the acoounte of the Arab travellers who had made it clear that in 
their period a great route, long since f orgotten, had run from Hormuz, 
the present Bandar Abbas — the name in medieval times was a synonym 
of great wealth— to Sistan, which had been in almost daily use. Taking 
all these points into consideration, it seemed open to no reasonable 
doubt that the remains of some great trade route were to be found 
close to Eobat, and I made it my task to find it. Later on an oppor- 
tunity oSered of climbing the Koh-i-Daftan Mountain, a peak in the 
Sarhad Range which, from a height of 13,000 feet, commands a view 
of the plains for a great distance around. A glance was sufficient to 
convince me that the great trunk road, if it ever existed, must have 
passed immediately between the western foot of the range and the 
great white mass of shimmering heat which represented the great 
desert, and which I could see extending in an unbroken band as far as 
the eye could reach. Thanks to the good offices of Mr. Gabier, of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department, search was made, and the old 
trank road was found, with its ruined stages provided with caravan- 
serais, posting and store houses, guard-posts, and, more interesting 
still, with lofty lighthouses, on the summits of which traces were 
found, in some cases, of the beacon fires which were kept burning at 
night to guide the flow of traffic, which apparently never ceased. For 
many years it has been one of my ambitions to see this old-time 
trade route restored and pulsating with life and energy, and with our 
railway terminus in such immediate vimnity to it we may look forward, 
I think, with confidence to this now ensuing. 
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The Persian is the most, unwearying of land , travellers, but he 
detests the sea, and , will never ■ willingly embark on it. It is quite 
oertain that onr Frontier terminus will attract a yearly increasing 
number of Persians to India, provided that the difficult section be- 
tween pam and the railway is made easily passable. Branch con- 
nection with Kirman by means of a caravan track of the type of 
the erstwhile Nushld-Sistan caravan trade route is most desiraMe and 
should be established. All that is needed is to have stages marked 
out which should be provided with wells, caravanserais, storehouses, 
and accommodation for Baluch-Persian levy guards. The grant 
of levy service, for guard duties, to the Sarhad Baluch would be followed 
by the steadying effect that levy service invariably carries with it on 
the Frontier. Naturally the re-opening of this route would have to be 
arranged in friendly co-operation with the Persian Government. This 
branch-route connection outflanks the great desert, and, if made, must 
become the main route by which all Persians will travel from the Yeaid 
direction. Some years back I was so favourably impressed with the 
prospects which a direct caravan route connecting Robat with Kirman, 
through Bam, then held out that a scheme for this was prepared; but, 
unfortunately, border lawlessness intervened to prevent its materialiai- 
ing. Telegraph communication over this section is already provided 
by the Indo-European overland telegraph line. 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the political 
effects which our new railway will carry with it, as conditions are 
at present obscure, and they keep changing from day to day. I shall 
therefore merely touch on a few instances where we can, with every 
confidence, estimate with precision the results which will follow. 

The late war has emphasized, with an insistency which almost 
makes one's head ache, that in these times, when whole nations take 
part in warfare, no army can hope to operate successfully without 
unlimited munitions supplied by lateral feed railways. The new line 
must, in these circumstances, become a highly important factor in 
securing the effective defence of our Indian Empire. 

Another of the recent war^s lessons is the prominent part played in a 
campaign by antagonistic political propaganda. Any hostile propa- 
ganda directed towards India, through Afghanistan, from the west 
can now be short-circuited. 

The railway provides the Government of India with effective means 
of translating into active action, should circumstances ever demand it, 
their treaty obligations towards Afghanistan, and we may take it that 
this is quite as patent to H.M. the Amir as it is to us. 

We have shown in innumerable ways, during the past twenty- 
five years, that the policy which animates us towards Persia Is one of 
friendly assistance combined with a desire that she shall w^ork out 
her salvation on her own iin^ without outside interference. This 
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policy we are now in a mncii more favourable position to render 
"effective, ' ■" 

The fact that Afghanistan is surrounded on two sides, can be pene- 
trated from several intervening points, and is guarded by us from out- 
side aggression, should not only exercise a stabilizing effect on the 
interior and exterior politics of that country, but will supply the Amir 
with moral strength to deal with any recalcitrant political faction in 
his couniDry, In Oriental countries political passions are prone to blaze 
up and bum violently. 

For many years past the Baluch tribes of the Sarhad have been 
in a state of open revolt against the Persian Government, and have 
raided as far as Earman and beyond Birjand, inflicting immense damage 
and suffering. This state of affairs will now, happily, terminate, and 
permanently so. 

The arms traffic between the Persian Gulf and the Indian frontier 
which prior to the war had engaged the anxious attention of the Indian 
Government can now be brought under effective control, a matter of 
extreme present importance in view of the immense supply of rifles, 
machine-guns, munitions, and explosives which will soon be thrown 
on the very limited arms markets of the world. 

The railway has already proved its great potential value as a 
defensive insurance measure, and as the years unfold, the rdle which 
it is destined to play here will not fail to become more and more 
apparent. 

Let us now direct our attention to that great trade-distributing 
centre Meshed, the head of the Khorassan Government, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000 and a pilgrim traffic to the shrine of the Imam Raza of 
some 50,000 pilgrims annually, and the capital of a province possessing 
various deposits of copper, iron, and coal, which have never yet been 
touched, and the most celebrated turquoise-mines in the world, which 
have remained unworked for several years owing to maladministration. 

Meshed, east of the great desert, is situated 177 miles by cart road 
from Askabad, on the Transcaspian Railway; 84 miles by hill-track 
from Doshak, a railway-station on the same line; 175 miles from Merv; 
and about 231 miles from Herat. A branch line connects Kushk, on 
the Afghan-Russian frontier, with Merv, and Herat itself is some five 
marches from Penjdeh. 

The trade of Klhorassan, in round figures, is two and three-fifths 
millions. I would like to say, in regard to this figure and such others 
as I will quote, that the latest reports available are those for the year 
1914-15, and that subsequent to that year no Consular reports were 
issued. This is to be regretted, I think, for in the peculiar circumstances 
which have governed Russian and British trade with the Khorassan 
province it would have been a matter of distinct interest to have been 
able to trace the gradation of effects which followed on the compulsory 
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mtMrawal of those artificial conditions on which Rnssian trade with ■ 
Khorassan and Central Asia has been supported for so long. 

For a long period in her history India had conducted a highly 
lucrative trade with Central Asia and Khorassan, and this continued 
down to the year 1880. Prior to the accession, in that year, of the 
late Amir Afodur Eahman to the throne of Afghanistan, this trade 
had largel}^ passed through Afghanistan to Central Asia and Khorassan. 
It had been subject to many vicissitudes, but was healthy, and had 
survived all. The first serious blow this trade received was from the 
policy inaugurated by Amir Abdur Eahman, under which heavy 
dues, etc., were imposed. Under this blow Indian trade wa%’'ered, 
demand contracted, and prices rose. In the ^’’ear 1885 Merv fell to 
Russian arms, and not long afterguards the construction of the great 
Transcaspian Railw'ay to Askabad was undertaken, which was later 
on extended to Taskend, through Bokhara, and Samarkand. In the 
year 1895 Russia introduced, as has been said, a system of tariffs and 
bounties, framed with the end in view of driving all competing Central 
Asian trade out of the market, and of placing her trade with Khorassan 
in a position of such predominance that no successful competition would 
be possible. In the case of our Central Asian trade this end was quickly 
attained, and since that date every year has borne evidence to the 
growth of Russian trade at the expense of ours. In 1913-14 Russian 
trade with Khorassan stood at over £2,300,000 sterling, whereas our 
trade had dropped to £1 30,000 sterling, with exports £15,000 and imports 
£1 15,000. British trade put up a gallant fight, but it was a losing one, for 
on the Russian side there were the following overwhelming advantages : 

Ready access by railway and a cart road to Meshed itself, Khoras- 
san exports being almost wholl}’’ confined to such bulky articles as 
wool, cotton, dried fruits, raw hides, etc., our traders were unable to 
touch them at a profit, and this gave the Russian trade very material 
advantages. Buying and selling in Persia, a country of mere tracks 
and pack-animals, is very intimately interassociated, and the trader 
who can move bulky articles profitably and at the same time supply 
the seller or buyers’ needs has trade all his own way. 

A system of favourable tariffs and bounties. The nature of these 
can best be judged by giving a few examples. 

Some of these bounties amounted to 15 per cent, of the value of 
the goods concerned. On cotton goods the bounty stood at Rbs. 1 
c. 40 on 6| pounds. In 1914-15 the value of the sugar exported by 
Russia to Khorassan amounted to £350, 0(M), and this bounty-fed sugar 
could be purchased in Meshed at half the price it stood in the Askabad 
bazaar. Persian cotton, of which a great deal is growm at Sabzew^ar, 
was allowed entry into Russia at a nominal customs of c. 40 per 
30 pounds, as against a duty of Rbs. 4 c. 15 imposed on cotton impor- 
tations from ail other countries. 
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The establishment of selected trade agents at Meshed, Sabzewar, 
Tiirbat4-Haidaii, Sheik Jam, and Birjaiid, etc. These acted as local 
distribiitiiig agents, kept in touch with producers and buyers, and 
airanged prolonged credits; for instance, they would sell tea at 10 
Krs. per 6| pounds cash, but would allow customers credits for ten, 
twenty, , and . even fifty months at Krs. 12,' 14, >nd 20 respectively, 
a system which seems greatly to appeal to the Persian mentality, 

.The predominant position which Russia enjoyed owing to the loan 
of 22,CX)0,000 roubles she had made to Persia, on the security of the 
Persian Customs income .• . It is useless to blink at the fact that in in- 
numerable little ways w'hich had, in the aggregate, a great effect the 
Belgian Customs employees, with whom the collection of Customs 
rested, were made to feel that their personal interests lay in favouring 
Russian trade at our expense. It is true that some of these employees 
endeavoured to keep the balance equal, but these were the exception. 

Prom the favourable ^position she held in Northern Persia, the 
Russians were in a position to deal far more effectively than we were 
with fraudulent bankrupts, defaulting buyers, sellers, carriers, etc. 

The unscrupulous use of any circumstance which could be turned 
by the Russians to their advantage. For instance, in 1896, when plague 
first appeared in Bombay, the Russians succeeded in closing all trade 
routes by which Indian trade passed from the Gulf ports to Khorassan, 
as well as the road from Herat to Meshed, but they were careful to keep 
their own trade route through Penjdeh to Herat open. 

Against this, our nearest point of entry was placed some 900 miles 
away; the time involved by the journey was from 80 to 120 days; 
bulky goods could not be moved; our valuable tea trade, from the 
point of view of securing return trade, had passed almost wholly under 
the control of Russian dealers, and was compelled to adopt the Bombay- 
Constantinople-Batoum-Baku route to Askabad. 

* I have frequently been told that I am optimistic ; that to recover 
our lost Persian and Herat trade is impossible; and year after year 
now for ten or fifteen years past it has been said that we have reached 
the limits of caravan trade expansion through Nushki; indeed, kind 
friends have urged me, in my own interests, to abandon what they 
believed was a hopeless struggle, successive consulate reports being 
adduced to support them in this view. The fight, however, was one 
which appealed to me. The issue was as clear as the stakes, and 
difficulties were great. I was confident that the future would see, 
as has happened, important political and trade developments; and 
although we have not yet won, yet we have now definitely passed 
well beyond the first and second lines of our great rivaFs defence. 
In the year 1897-98, the first year of the working of the caravan 
route, the value of our trade passing through Nushki amounted 
to rather over 6 lakhs; in the year 1913-14 to 51 lakhs; and in 
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the year 1917-18, the last^ year for which returns have beeni' received, 
to rather over 60 lakhs, or, in pounds sterling, to some £400, OCM).' 
These %ures may. not possibly seem large when' brought into com- 
parison with the immense, figures, of English trade in various parts; 
of ' the world, but; it is to be remembered that they represent almost 
wholly new trade; they have been built up laboriously without arti- 
ficial stimulus other than the assistance rendered by the railway con- 
cessions to which I have referred; they relate to caravan-borne trade, 
as distinct from rail -borne trade, attracted from an immense distance 
and across some 370 miles of almost desert country; and they have 
been obtained in the face of great difficulties and an almost crushing 
difference in value between our exports and imports which compelled, 
in many cases, pack-animals to come down to railhead empty. Yet, 
again, that these figures, if compared to the entire Land-borne trade 
of the provinces of Sind and Baluchistan ’* for the year 1897-98, the 
year the trade route was first opened to traffic, stand at 60 lakhs 
to81 lakhs. 

Apart from the question whether Russia will be able to rehabilitate 
herself and re-establish those conditiohs in Traascaspia and Central 
Asia which existed prior to the war — a matter of very real doubt indeed 
in view of the tide of anarchy under which she is at present submerged, 
w^hich has converted that once great Empire into a heaving mass of 
discordant factions, parties, and races, and has tumbled all her insti- 
tutions into one general ruin — I can say, with every assurance, that no 
more favourable opportunity has presented itself to us, for more than 
twenty years, of recovering that economic position in Central Asia 
in general, and in Khorassan and Herat in particular, which we enjoyed 
for so long, and which has been filched from us by methods which were — 
well, scarcely fair. With a railway from Karachi direct to the Sistan 
frontier we have at our disposal all the means for doing so, and it now 
remains for us to make the fullest possible use of all advantages, and 
they are many, which a railway terminus on this frontier provides. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I think we have listened to 
a most instructive and suggestive paper. There are one or two most 
competent authorities on the subject-matter of the lecture in this 
room, and I dare say they will favour us with some of their observations. 
I will invite Sir Hugh Barn^ to be kind enough to make a few remarks. 

Sir Hugh Barnes : My lord, ladies and gentlemen, as an old Balu- 
chistan officer I have listened to Colonel Webb Ware’s address mth 
the greatest of pleasure, because it recalls to me many memories of that 
very strange country of which he has spoken to-day. I think you will 
all agree mth onr chalnnantthat Ms address has been singulwly interest- 
ing and instructive. It could hardly fail to be full of information, 
because I think it is no' exaggs»14f^'to.say that there is no man^ving 
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who has any tMBg like knowledge possessed by Colonel Webb Ware ^ 
of that great BaIncWstan desert, the Registan, and of the Ghagai 
district through' which the trade route passes. I can speak with some 
authority on this point, because it fell to me when I w^as Agent tO' the' 
Governor-General in Baluchistan in 1896 to send Lieutenant Webb 
Ware, as he was then, to be the first Political Officer in charge of the 
new district of Ghagai. Apart from the ordinary business of adminis- 
tration, lieutenant Webb Ware's instructions were to develop the 
trade route to the Persian border. There had always been a little trade 
dribbling through from Persia to the value of about half a lakh a year; 
but the object was to improve the road and build posts on an abso- 
lutely desert route of over 400 miles, and, if possible, bring about some 
kind of activity in the trade between Persia and India, lieutenant 
Webb Ware threw himself into the work with tremendous zeal and 
energy, such zeal and energy that very soon the trade route began to 
bring forth very fruitful results; and in the course of this work he 
acquired such an affection for the country and the people that, in spite 
of all temptations to go elsewhere, he remained in the district for no 
less than nineteen years — that is to say, from 1896 to 1916, when he 
was invalided home. I think, in these days of frequent and often 
unnecessary transfers, that is something of a record for the control of 
a single district by one officer. (Applause.) As you may very well 
realize, long before those nineteen years were over, Colonel W ebb Ware's 
knowledge of the country and of its inhabitants was quite unique, 
his influence among the tribesmen was unbounded, and his name 
throughout the whole of that frontier was a household word — not only 
on our side of the border, but also among the nomad Afghans of the 
desert beyond. Now, I am not going to comment much on what Colonel 
Webb Ware has said, but he has asked me to supplement his address 
by some of my reminiscences of the desert; I can also fill up some of 
the gaps in the early history of this line, and can tell you something as 
to the particular events — the very interesting events — which led to 
the pushing on of this railway in 1916. (Map shown.) My first view 
of the desert was at sunrise in the year 1880, from the top of the Khojak, 
from which elevation you look over a wide panorama of the Afghan 
plain for some thirty or forty miles. On a clear day you see the hills 
over Kandahar, but what immediately arrests your eye is the great 
desert to the south, shining up in the early rays of the morning sun like 
a great orange band, extending to the horizon as far as the eye can reach, 
with here and there a great black, jagged peak sticking up out of the 
wilderness of sand. It is a most remarkable view. My first visit 
to the desert was in the same year, when I rode from Kandahar with 
Sir Oliver St. John and Sir Robert Hume seventeen miles to the edge 
of the desert, where we wondered at the great billows of sand piled up 
2 ^ and 30 feet high on the banks of the little Bore River, the only protec- 
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tion against the extension of the desert into the cultivated land of 
Kandahar. That was only a visit, and my first exploration was in 

1884s whm. I was , sent down to Nushki by Sir Robert Saademan to pre-, 
pare tbe road for tbe Afghan Boundary Commission, across the desert 
to the Helmund.,, The ' Commission was going up to settle with the 
Russians the western boundary of Afghanistan, and the Amir refused, 
you well remember, to allow it to go through Kandahar, the shortest 
road to Herat, and insisted it should go through Lash Juwain and 
Afghan Sistan. The only way to do this was to cross the desert, and 
it was decided to attempt to find a road to the Helmund from Nushki. 
At that time very little was known of the desert at all; the only notes 
we possessed were some written by the late 8ir Charles McGregor, 
Quartermaster-General in India, who at one time had travelled in the 
southern parts of the desert*; but except that there was a track to 
Ohagai, nothing was known as to the practicability of the desert beyond. 
After being a month at Kushki, I was joined by Captain Maitland, of 
the Indian Intelligence Department. Between us we discovered and 
stocked with supplies a route north of Chagai to a place called Galichah, 
about fifty miles from the Helmund. The distance from Nushki to 
Khwaja Ali, on the Helmund, was 225 miles. It was not an easy 
road to follow; we had to mark it out with ploughshares, flares, and 
posts in the sand, and we had to dig about 80Q wells to provide water. 
Even then it was impossible to pass the whole of the Commission 
through at once. The party consisted of 1 ,500 men and 1 ,500 animals, 
and they had to go across in three or four parties at one day's interval' 
so as to allow the wells to fill up. At that time the old thirtv-two 
miles to the inch map of India and the frontier showed the Afghan 
boundary as a green line about fifty miles from the Helmund, and 
accordingly we were to hold that the boundary of Baluchistan went up 
to that line. I went along with the Commission as far as Galichah 
fifty miles from the Helmund, from which place they had to march 
fifty miles without water to the river. The Afghan Commissioner 
used to dispute with me at every stage as we went across that the 
boundary was reached, and that it was time for me to go back; but 
on the authority of the map of those days I went on as far as Galichah, 
where I said good-bye to the Commission and had to ride back with 
my Baiuch escort across the desert. I have a very pleasant recollec- 
tion of the ride. The fine bright desert air was most exhilarating, and 
I remember the high spirits of those Baluchi tribesmen. Whenever 
they got to a bit of flat open ground, they used to race their horses one 
against another. After this lor some years nothing particular hap- 
pened at Nushki beyond the ordin^ border troubles. Part of the 
Boundary Commission came back by the same route, but nothing of 
importance occurred until 1895^96, at which time Captain (now Colonel 
Sir Henry) McMahon was engaged in demarcating, with the, aid of 
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an Afgtan . Commissioner, the southern part of the Biirand line — that 
is to say,, the, line agreed npon by the Amir and. Sir Mortimer Bnrand 
the boimciary between Afghanistan and our own sphere of , influence, 
among: the border tribes. Captain McMahon demarcated' the Zhob 
border in 1895, and in the early part of 1896 traversed the desert ivith 
the Afghan officials and laid ont the- present line to Eoh-i-Malik Siah, 
the -point where the three empires, Persia, Afghanistan, and India 
mueet, ' A good deal more was given to the Afghans than we thought 
to be theirs in 1884. But their claims were very extensive, and the 
line. , fixed ' on represented a compromise accepted by both sides. As 
yon may imagine, ' to march from; Chaman right across, the sandy desert 
of which Colonel Webb Ware has- shown some pictures was -not an easy 
business, and' Captain McMahon had a very difficult and arduons task, 
which he ' accomphs-hed most successfully. When Captain McMahon 
came back I happened- to be in Simla as Acting Foreign Secretary, 
and he pointed nnt the very urgent necessity of having a British 
officer in charge of the Chagai district between the hills and the new 
border, because the Khan of Kalat had practically no authority there 
at all, and there was serious danger that the new Frontier might be 
unsettled by raids on either side. ' The result was that Lieutenant 
Webb Ware was sent down to be the first Political Officer of the Chagai 
district. Captain McMahon, at the same time, suggested we should 
obtain control of Nushki, which was a small district paying revenue 
to the Khan of Kalat. He suggested we should take it over on terms 
similar to those on which we hold Quetta. Quetta is not British 
territory; Pishin and Sibi are British territory regularly annexed, 
because we took them from the Afghans after the Afghan W ar . Qiietta 
18 what is known as an “ Assigned*' district. We hold it on a lease 
in perpetuity from the Khan of Kalat at an annual quit rent. The 
proposal about Nushki was very favourably received at Simla, and in 
] 899 an arrangement was made transferring the Nushki district to us 
in consideration of an annual quit rent. Nushki became Lieutenant 
Webb Ware's headquarters. About that time there arose the question 
of running a branch from the Quetta Railway down to Nushki. Colonel 
Webb Ware has told you the reason for it. From Nushki to the Persian 
Frontier is an ideal camel country — most of it absolutely flat, a great 
deal very sandy. But Quetta is 6,600 feet high, Nushki only 2,600, 
and there is a mountain road between the two which is a difficult road 
for the rather lightly built camels of the desert. Also, there is very little 
camel grazing at Quetta, and the nomad Baluchis of the desert were 
shy of going into new country with which they were not acquainted, 
and .which was often in winter under snow. The proposal for a railway 
was strongly supported by Lord Curzon, who was then Viceroy. He 
obtained the necessary sanction from the Government at home in 1902, 
and the line was completed in 1905. At that time it was certainly in 
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my mind, and I believe that it was also in Lord Cnrzon’s mind, that the 
railway would some time or other have to be extended to the Persian 
Frontier both for military reasons and in the interest of trade* Bnt 
after 1905, beyond the improvement of the came! ronte thiongh the 
desert, carefully shepherded all those years by Colonel Webb Ware, 
nothing was done until 1916. The arguments in favour of pushing on 
the line were twofold. There was, of course, the commercial reason, 
the advantage to trade of bricking the desert and of reaching the 
inhabited and cultivated country the other side of it* Incidentally, 
too, it was aiwa37B held that this railway would be a very great military 
and strategic advantage, because it would enable us at any moment, 
if necessary, in the event of an attack from the north, to put troop 
into the oasis of Sistan. Of course, in those days, when these views 
were held, the great anxiety of the Indian Government for many 
years — from the time when Colonel Valentine Baker wrote his book on 
“Clouds in the East’' onwards-— was, as you know, the aggressive 
policy of Russia on the far border of Afghanistan. When I went out 
to India, Russia was on the Caspian, but not across it. Gradually she 
encroached or advanced, very naturally, no doubt, until she was at 
Merv. Then came the Boundary Commission which settled the western 
boundary of Afghanistan, but it was always in the mind of the Indian 
Government that there might be some day an attack from the north, 
either in conjunction with Afghanistan, or under circumstances which 
would bind us to go into Afghanistan to defend it from encroachment. 
You will see that the occupation of a place like Sistan by a hostile force 
would not only upset the whole of our lYontier arrangements, and cause 
unrest and trouble throughout the whole of the border, but also, in the 
event of a British force oprating from Kandahar in the direction of 
Girishk, on the Helmund, its flank could be turned up the Helmund 
River. On the other hand, if Sistan wa& held by us, not only would 
that manoeuvre be impossible, but also considerable support could be 
given to any army occupying, or oprating in, Southern Afghanistan 
in the way of supplies up the Helmund River, the Helmund itself 
being absolutely unassailable because of this desert, called the Basht-i- 
Margo, on the north, and the correspnding desert on the south. Never- 
theless, nothing was done after 1905 , partly, I dare say, because Lord 
Curzon himself had left India, partly also, prhap, because there was 
a liberal Government in pwer* Whatever the other merits of Liberal 
Governments may be, I think most of us will agree that they did not 
in those days shine in the matter* of military preparation. There 
was also a very plausible reason for not pushing forward, because, as 
you will remember, in 1907 came the welcome entente with Russia, 
with which our chairman had a very great deal to do. That, for the 
time being, removed the immediate fear of any aggression from the 
north. ' I will now tel} yon h*rsir'-Rea®0' about that in 1916 the Govern* 
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oaent^of India, decided to push on the line. ' (Map :of ■Persia shown;) 
In order to do so I must turn your attention for a moment to Persia. 
..When Turkey entered the -war, Persia, of course, was a neutral nation, 

' and-'Pad every desire to remain neutral. It was to her advantage to 
remain neutral, and there was every hope that she would-be able to 
keep aloof mom the great conflict because, of course, Persia had no 
army which could be-of any military value to either of the belligerents. 
That, however, was not the view of the Germans oPT^kSa and no 
sooner had the Turks joined in thoatraggle than all the German 
in Persia commenced to start at once a tremendous anti-British propa- 
ganda, which was so universal and so well concbrfeed.that it is difficult 
to avoid the bonclusion that their plans were carefully pi^pared before 
the war, I am, as perhaps you know, chairman of the ImperiarBank 
of Persia; therefore in what I am telling you I am speaking of what 
I know from the information I have had from time to time. The first 
thing the Turks did was to take Tabriz, and that without any provoca- 
tion at all. They turned our Bank Manager and Consul out of Tabriz, 
and our branch there was closed. This only lasted six weeks, for the 
Russians came down from the Caucasus and reoccupied the town. 
Almost simultaneously the Turks advanced on Ahwaz, a town on 
the Karun River, partly, no doubt, to embarrass our expedition at 
Basra, and partly in the hope of damaging the Anglo-Persian oilfields 
situated in the hills, whose pipe-line runs down the Karun from Ahwaz 
to the Shat-ebArab, the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates. A few 
British troops were detached to defend Ahwaz, and as our expedition 
gradually advanced up the Tigris, the Turks were compelled to retire 
from this part of Persia. But they adhered to their object, and the 
next thing they did was to advance in the centre and capture Ker- 
manshah, which our Consul and Bank Manager had to leave in a hurry. 
About the same time a German Consul, called, I think, Schiedemann, 
succeeded in wiiming over to his side the Swedish officers and the Persian 
gendarmerie under their orders, and took possession of Hamadan, 
where aliso our bank had to be closed. Very shortly after these German 
conspirators reached Kum, and there was a plot to persuade the Shah 
to go down there in the hope of bringing him over to their side. This 
was defeated by the efforts of the Russian and British Ministers in 
Teheran, and the Germans and their followers retreated south and 
seized Sultanabad and Ispahan. Our Consul at Ispahan, with the 
whole of the bank staff and all the ladies and children, had to march 
with very inadequate transport through the Bakhtiari Hills down to 
Ahwajs to obtain refuge. Almost immediately afterwards the enemy 
.seized Shiraz, and our Bank Manager there, Mr. Fergusson, with all 
his staff, and our Consul, Colonel O’Connor, were taken prisoners, 
and brought down to a place called Borasjun, and remained in con- 
finement for eight months. This coup was engineered by another 
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German Consul called Herr Wassmnss. From Shiraz the German; 
■filibusters pushed on to Yezd and Elrinan, and our Bank ' Manager ■ 
and Consul were, obliged to take refuge in Bandar Abbaa* Thus, at' 
the end of 1915, out of seventeen branches of this Bank in Persia, no 
less than seven were in the hands of the Germans and Turks-— -Ker- ' 
manshah, Hainadan, Suitanabad, Ispahan, Shiraz, Yezd,. and Kiman; 
practically the whole of Southern Persia was under German influence, 
and all the trade routes to the Gulf were closed. The position was 
obviously rather a critical one, especially as there was reason to suppose 
that the Germans were trying to get emissaries into Afghanistan, 
In fact, I believe they did succeed in getting a deputation into Kabul, 
but failed to influence the Amir. In January, 1916, I went to 
Aiisten Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India, and pointed out 
that the position was a very unpleasant one. According to our infor- 
mation, there were only about thirty or forty Germans at Kirman, 
supported by .a number of levies which they had raised. I pointed 
out that that was a game two could play at, that our officers were very 
much better at raising tribal levies than the Germans, and that there 
were plenty of men in Baluchistan a great deal better than any men the 
Germans were able to raise in Persia. I also urged the pushing on of 
this railway, which would enable us to strengthen ail our Frontier 
posts from Koh-i-Malik Siah all along the border, and so enable us to 
exercise some control in Eastern Persia. I wrote two articles on the 
railway in that excellent little paper Indicmmn^ now alas 1 
defunct, and I asked Colonel Webb Ware if he could assist. He 
responded, with his usual energy and enthusiasm, with a series 
of masterly memoranda, full of knowledge and information as to 
the route the railway should take, and the character of the country 
— in fact, with a complete description of the whole of the route 
from Nushki onwards to the Persian Frontier. These were sent to 
the Indian Government; I have no doubt that the Indian Govern- 
ment were also looking into the matter on their side. Yqu mil 
remember that in March, 1916, Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, 
with a few Indian troops, was sent to Bandar Abbas, where he 
raised some levies, advanced to Kirman, and drove the Germans 
successively out of Yezd, Shiraz, and Ispahan, so that before -the end 
of 1916, with the help of the Russians in the north, most of the German 
and Turkish emissaries were out of the country— at any rate their in- 
fluence was gone. Also, in the summer of 1916 the Indian Government 
took up the question of the railway and obtained the sanction of the 
Home Government to pushing it on to Balbandin. It was represented 
to them that the railway could not possibly remain with its terminus 
at that place. To leave it there was like stopping a bridge in the middle 
of a stream. We needed to bridge the whole of the desert, and until 
"this was done the railway could not attain its full usefulness or be 'as 
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.podiictiTe m it might be expected to prove if it ran into Persian tem-'^ 
to^. " Well, I have no doubt that the admirable arguments used by 
'Colpnel Webb Ware in his memoranda had a great deal to do with the 
deoisibn of the Indian Government in pushing on to Daibandin, but you 
wjl seO' also that their hand was to some extent forced by circumstances. 
They were bound to do something with the Germans in Kirman. But 
alter Sir Percy Sykes's brilliant and successful march through the 
South of Persia there was not the same immediate necessity to push 
on from Daibandin,and whether they would have gone on as quickly as 
they have done if nothing further had occurred I do not know; but in 
the meantime another danger had arisen. The collapse of Russia had 
taken place, the Germans had obtained control of the Black Sea, the 
Turks had landed at Batoum, and were clearly aiming to gain posses- 
sion of Baku. There was an obvious danger that, if. they strengthened 
themselves sufficiently at Baku, they might be able to send a small 
force across the Caspian on to the Transcaspian line, and so to Merv, 
which, although it might not be a serious military danger, w^ould yet 
be sufficiently strong to create very great unrest all along the border 
among the Turkomans and Afghans. So here, again, I fancy the Indian 
Government’s hand was to a certain extent forced by circumstances. 
The railway to Daibandin was started in the autumn of 1916, and was 
completed in March, 1917, In this summer of 1917, after the Russian 
collapse, the Government decided to push the line on to Mirjawa, 
on the Persian border. Work was begun in the autumn of 1917, and 
I believe this extension was finished last March. Since then the line 
has been pushed on thirty or forty miles to the neighbourhood of 
Koh4-Malik Siah, possibly to a place called Dusdap, which I think 
Colonel Webb Ware has mentioned as being an important plateau, 
from which you look over Sistan and the country between the hills 
and desert. In the meantime, owing to the Armistice, the danger 
from the north has, in its turn, disappeared, at any rate temporarily, 
and there is no object in going farther. The points to remem W — and 
why I mention them is that there are people who object to an advance 
of any kind on our Indian Frontier on the assumption that it implies 
an aggressive or jingo or militaristic policy— are, first, that there is, 
of course, nothing aggressive or even unusual in running a commercial 
railway through your own territory to the borders of a neighbouring 
friendly power; and, secondly , in this particular instance the hands of 
the Government of India were practically forced by the events in 
Persia arimng from the aggressive policy of Germany in that neutral 
country. This completes up to date the history of this interesting and 
important railway. As to the future I agree very generally with what 
Colonel Webb Ware has said. Of course, any further extension of the 
line must depend on the Persian' Government, seeing that we have 
now^wched the Persian Border. How far the Persians may be able 
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to mij railway extensions in the near future I eannot say ; 

.but this at any rate may be asserted, that, .with the railway brought, 
practically on to the Persian plateau, the Persian Government have now 
an admirable opportunity of providing Eastern Persia with a system 
of' railway communications which can hardly fail to be advantageous 
to their trade and, although I have no knowledge at all of what the 
views of the Government of India or the India OfBice here may be on 
the-subieet,,.! should imagine that if as a first step the Persian Govern- 

ment were to ask for the extension of the line into Nasratabad in ' 
Sistan, the Government of India would be only too happy to meet their 
wishes on very favourable terms,* because such an extcasion into the 
middle , of . a very fertile and. cultivated area, to' a town where there is a 
local Governor, a British bank, and a British Consul, must be of advan- 
tage to both parties. I think it would be a wise course to suggest this 
to the Persian Government. Whether it is possible to extend south 
in the direction of Bampur and Kirman is a much bigger question ; 
but, at any rate, we may anticipate with confidence that the closer 
association brought about between Persia and the frontiers of India 
will certainly, as time goes on, increase the trade between the two 
countries. I heard the other day that already the railway as far as 
Mirjawa was obtaining satisfactory traffic. I may mention that an 
excellent illustration of the military value of this railway is afforded 
by a telegram in The Times the day before yesterday, which stated that 
a British force accompanied by an anti-Bolshevist Russian force had 
completely defeated a Bolshevist force fifty miles north-east of Merv. 
How do you suppose the men got there ? They could not have got there 
without very great delay and expense unless this railw’^ay had existed. 
(Applause. ) Therefore, although it would have been very much better 
if the railway had been made ten years ago, when it could have been 
made very much more cheaply, or even if it had been built at the very 
beginning of the war— still, it came in time to be of very great use 
during the last stage of the great struggle. I have nothing further 
to say except that I think it must be an extraordinary gratification to 
Colonel Webb Ware, after twenty years of unobtrusive work and 
patient endeavour on the trade route, to see at last his dearest ambition 
fulfilled and a line of railway btiiit between Nushki and the Persian 
Frontier. I hojm he will not object to my saying so, but there is no 
doubt that his Imowledge and experience of the desert, and his ability, 
when this emergency arose, to put before the Government in the most 
minute detail every possible thing that they could require to know 
with regard to the 400 miles of desert, so that it was possible for them 
to operate quickly, without very much of a survey, and without 
much discussion as to the proper route by which to proceed, had a 
very great influence in bringing about the rapid and immediate com- 
pletion of the line. Although his work has l^n for many years in 
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aii :oiit“Of4lie-way district, where it has not been noticed, I am glad^o 
think that at last all that he has accomplished in that part of' the world 
isreoemiig recognition. 

Sir Hbney McMahon: Ladies and gentlemen, at this time' of 
the evening I am not going to keep you for more than a minute. . The 
pictures and the lecture have reawakened many old memories, but I' 
am not going to bore you with those. We have listened to a most 
interesting and useful lecture by Colonel Webb Ware, and I just want 
to add a word of praise as to his work in that part of the world, which 
has facilitated and led to the railway of which we have all been talking. 
It is almost impossible to realize the change that has occurred in the 
country from the time when I first had the pleasure of seeing it. A 
slight reference was made by Sir Hugh Barnes to where the Afghan 
boundary was thought to be when he went to the Helmund in 1884, 
and what it is on the map as shown to you just now. Well, of course, 
the boundary was in a land which was absolutely unknown — knowm 
neither *by the Afghans nor by us ; as strange to the Englishmen on 
the Commission as to the Afghan officials who met them — a country 
on a perfectly incorrect map. In 1893, at Kabul, that portion of the 
boundary was the subject of great discussion, and nobody took any 
great interest in it except myself. In fact, I was in charge of all the 
negotiations for the Baluch boundary, and, strange to say, no portion 
of the whole of our boundary between India and Afghanistan caused 
more discussion with the Amir than that bit of Chagai. He had had 
an obsession for many years that it was the strategic point on which 
the safety of Southern Afghanistan depended, and he was not going 
to give it up. We had the greatest difficulty in persuading him to do 
so. He had taken every precaution to make it Afghan territory, because, 
when I went there to demarcate the boundary, we found Afghan 
posts and garrisons sixty miles south of where we hoped the boundary 
to be. Those had to be removed, and we got the boundary where we 
wanted it. In those days, from a few miles beyond Quetta to as far as 
the Persian border it was an absolutely uninhabited country, and almost 
unknown; and Nushki, which is now the capital over which Colonel 
Webb Ware has reigned so long, was by no means a friendly place. 
It was peopled by a wild, savage lot, so afraid of , what I would do with 
them — I was angry with them because they had been rude to me from 
a distance — that when I went to Nushki in the first instance all the 
inhabitants fled and the head-men hid down wells. (Laughter.) I 
had them searched for and found, and took them back tied up as 
prisoners to Quetta. Here (showing on map) is Nushki. From here 
onwards, where we are talking of, is a railway, and Sir Hugh Barnes 
^has just told us there is a lot of traffic by that railway. But we met 
no one at all from a point near Chagai. In a journey of six weeks— 
n my diary I saw it noted- the oth^r day — we only met three inhabi- 
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■iants. Some years afterwards I went to Sistan and spent two and a ■ 
toll years on a mission there. I came home in 1905. ' I had a !arg© 
party with me — something like 1,400' men, many horses, and ahont 3,000 
camels. I came back by the trade route which Colonel Webb Ware 
had opened here (showing), and, instead of going through long waterless 
tracts— fifty and seventy mile stretches without water— as I had done 
eight years before, I found a long line of stages with wells at each 
stage; and when I came to Nushki, this very inhospitable place which 
I have just referred to, I found a nice tidy town built. I was met by 
deputations of the inhabitants. There were decorations and flags over 
the houses, and I was there for two or three days in the enjoyment of 
all the hospitality and entertainment the town could give me. That 
was all the result of the working of Colonel Webb Ware amongst a 
primitive, wild* people in an absolutely desolate and inhospitable 
country. This is the country through which the railway you have now 
heard of runs. As to the prospects of the railway, everything has been 
touched on, I think, except the enormous potentialities of Sistan 
itself, which I venture to prophesy will provide traffic for more than one 
railway in the days to come. I thank you, Colonel Webb Ware, for 
your most interesting lecture. 

The Chairman : I think we ought not to separate, ladies and gentle- 
men, without conveying our very heartiest thanks to Colonel Webb 
Ware for his most instructive paper ; also, I think we ought to add that 
we are much indebted to both Sir Hugh Barnes and Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon for the very useful and interesting observations they have been 
good enough to make. I therefore hope I may be authorized to thank 
Colonel Webb Ware very much for his paper. (Applause.) 

Colonel Webb Ware : My Lord Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
the vote of thanks which you have passed is one for which I desire to 
express my grateful appreciation, as well as for the interest and 
attention with which you have listened to my lecture. The discussion 
which followed, I think, was of particular interest. I feel far from 
deserving the tribute which has been extended by Sir Hugh Barnes 
and Sir Henry McMahon to the work with which I have been so 
intimately associated for so long. But if the Nushki-Sistan trade route 
has in any respects proved successful in the past, and the foundations 
have been well and truly laid for the success which I so firmly believe 
awaits its railway-bome trade in future, then permit me in turn to 
express the deep sense of the obligation under which I labour for the 
official assistance and sympathy 1 have received from the head^ of the 
Baluchistan province, and for iiie consideration which has so readily 
been extended to me by the Government of India. (Applause.) 

This ended the meeting. 
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APPENDIX 

THE XUSHKI TRADE ROUTE 
A MUCH NEEDED KAILWAY 
By Sm Huch Baenbs, K.C.S J., K.C.V.O 

At a time .like the present,' when the grant for capital expenditure 

on Indian railways has been cut down from £12,000,000 to £ 3 , 000 , 000 , 
it may ^em rash to propose the construction of a new line, especially 
of a frontier line. But there is one project to which the events of the 
war have added so much importance, both from the commercial and the 
political point of view, that I think it deserves the serious consideration 
of the Government of India. I refer to a proposal more than once 
made, but never carried out, for building a light line ^of railway from 
NTushki to Nasratabad in Sistan, or, at any rate, to our Frontier post 
at Eoh4-Malik Siah, on the Sistan border. 

The Nushki trade route from Quetta to Sistan was opened in 1897 
in the hope of developing an overland trade between India and Persia. 
It was at that date placed in charge of Lieutenant (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Webb Ware, of the Political Department, who, as Political 
Agent for Chagai, has with unabated zeal and enthusiasm remained 
in charge of it almost continuously for the past nineteen years. It is 
mainly to his energy, enterprise, and knowledge of the people that the 
success hitherto achieved is due. 

In the beginning the trade was small. Camel carriage was the only 
means of transporting goods over the 450 miles intervening between 
Quetta and Sistan, and the jfirst 100 miles from Quetta down to the 
edge of the desert at Nushki ran through a network of hills, and was 
difficult. When Lord Curzon came to India he cordially supported 
the development of the route, and his Viceroyalty saw the appoint- 
ment of a British Consul in Sistan, the establishment there of a branch 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia, and finally the construction of a railway 
on the standard gauge from Quetta to Nushki, thus eliminating the 
difficulties of the first part of the route. From Nushki to the Sistan 
border the trade is still carried on camels, but the road, which runs 
for the most part between the iCharan Hills and the Registan Desert, 
pa^s over an absolutely flat pebbly plain, presenting no difficulties 
to the construction of a fight railway. 

The railway to Nushki had an immediate effect on the trade, which 
has now reached a value of about £350,000 per annum. But this 
appears to be the maximum obtainable under present conditions, 
not only because of the increasing expense and great delay of camel 
carriage, but also because the limit of camel transport appears to 
have been reached. Unless something can be done the trade is likely 
to remain at a standstill, bat if means can be found of increasing, 
quickening, and cheapening the transport facilities, a very great ex» 
pansion may be looked for, even in ordinary times. 

The present moment offers an exceptional opportunity for taking 
acMon, Owing to the war, Russia has prohibited exports to Persia, 
trade by the Baghdad-Kermanshah route has ceased, and all the 

* Formerly contributed to tbfe Indimncm by Sir Hugh Barnes. 
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southern routes to the Gulf have been closed by the German Intrigues. 
The Nnshki route, therefore, is practically the only channel left open 
to Persia’s foreign trade. Not long ago it was reported that' no less 
than 2,000 camel loads of ' goods were stacked on the Nnshki railway 
platform awaiting onward despatch, but that sufiScient camels were 
hot forthcoming. In September- last the manager of the Imperial, 
Bank of Persia at Meshed wrote : ■ 

“ There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that if quick transpori 
were available on the route from Nushki to Sistan the piece goodir 
import trade would be diverted from its present channel, and possibly 
also the large wool and cotton exports from this province could be 
profitably exported via India.” 

He added: 

“ We cannot but hope that the attention of our Government will 
be directed to the great possibilities for our trade which would nov 
ensue from the Nushki route being better organized and a general 
speeding up of the transport. We venture to state that the result 
would astonish everyone.” - 

It may be added that camels take the best part of a month to reach 
Sistan from Nushki, and the friction, delays, and disappointmentg 
connected with the organizing of caravans are a serious deterrent 
to enterprise. By rail goods could reach our Frontier at Koh-i-Maiik 
Siah in a day. That is very briefly the case for the railway from the 
commercial point of view. 

The political and administrative advantages of the line are Hardly 
less important. I fancy the general public have a very hazy idea oi 
what the Germans have been doing in Persia. That unhappy country, 
being neutral and of no military value to any of the combatants, might 
reasonably have expected to keep aloof from the great conflict. But 
this was not the view of the Grermans. At an early stage of the wai 
they incited the Turks to attack and occupy Tabriz, whence, fortu- 
nately, they were speedily driven by the Russians. 

Next Ahwaz was threatened, but here British troops detached from 
the Basra expedition stood in the way. Then Kermanshah was occu- 
pied, and at Teheran the German, Austrian, and Turkish Ministers 
planned, in effect, to kidnap the Shah and his Government, in the ho^ 
of forcing Persia to join the Central Powers. The plot failed, thanks 
to the exertions of the British and Russian Ministers and the timely 
advance of Russian troops. The conspirators took refuge first in Kum, 
and then in Ispahan. They posed as the supporters of the Dem^ratic 
party, preached a Holy War, suborned the Persian gendarmerie and 
their Swedish officers, rushed in arms and ammunition through 
Kermanshah, and raised from the dregs of the population a miscel- 
laneous collection of armed levies. 

The result has been that gradually daring the past six months we 
have had the humiliation of seeing our Consuls and bank manure 
driven in succession from Kermanshah, Hamadan, Suitanabad, l8|^- 
ban, Shiraz, Yezd, and Kiiman. Kirman was the last place* to be 
seized. It was captured, we are told, by a party of thirty or forty 
Germans and Austrians, aided by some tritomen and malcontent 
from the town, in spite of the loyal efforts of the Ba^tiari Governor 
Sirdar-ul-Zafar. The advance of Russian troops in the west hai 
cleared Kermanshah, Hamadan, Suitanabad, and Ispahan of the Get 
man filibusters, but Shiraz, Yezd, and Kirman still remain in then 
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hands, and' the British Consul at Shiraz, Major O’Connor, and ^ the 
iocal manager of the Imperial Bank, Mr. Fergusson, are still detained 
as prisoners in the Mils above Bushire. 

:■ ' But what, it may be asked, has all tMs to do with the Nushki 
Railway ? Well, in the first place, the unrest in Persia has compelled 
the Indian Government, at great expense and with much delay, to 
strengthen its forces on the Sistan border. Secondly, it clearly behoves 
us to co-operate with the Russians in reasserting the authority of the 
Persian Government by clearing, at any rate, our own sphere of the 
German ** banditti.” For tMs purpose what a boon this railway 
would have been had it existed at the present time ! We could cer- 
tainly have saved Earman. We could also have prevented or promptly 
punished the murderous raids wMch during the past two years, tinder 
German instigation, have been made from Persian Baluchistan on the 
peaceful inhabitants of the Meferan. In short, with the aid of the 
railway we could, with the minimum of expense and effort, have 
ensured the maintenance of Persian authority in South-Eastern Persia 
and have kept the peace of the border. 

In a previous article I pointed out the political and commercial 
advantages of the proposed line from Nushki, and suggested that had 
the railway been in existence now it would have been Of great value 
in enabling us to frustrate German intrigue in Eastern Persia. 

With tMs object-lesson before us of the value of the line, both to 
the Persian Government and to ourselves, it is surely wise to see that 
we are not caught a second time without it. The Germans, in our 
place, with their usual foresight, would, no doubt, have constructed the 
line long ago, or if it had not been made at the beginning of the war, 
they would have pushed it on rapidly drjring the past year. Our 
failure to recognize its value in time is one more instance of British 
lack of prepaxation. Let us, at any rate, exercise some imagination 
now. The utility of the railway will not cease with the end of the war. 
The Indian Government is deeply interested in the maintenance of 
the independence and prosperity of Persia. England and Russia 
have mutually agreed to respect her independence and integrity. 
As one of the objects of tMs war is to uphold the observance of treaties, 
it is inconceivable — so long as Persia remains neutral — that this agree- 
ment should fail to be observed. We may be confident, therefore, 
that after the war the British and Russian Governments will make a 
determined effort to set Persia on her legs once more. It will greatly 
assist us in contributing our share towards the accomplishment of this 
desirable aim, and will also ensure for all time the security of our own 
Frontier if the Indian communic^ions with the Persian border are 
improved in the way suggested. 

It will not be out of place to mention that in another direction also 
the proposed line would have a military value which is not to be de- 
spised. Not only would it greatly reduce the cost of our Frontier 
posts, but, as may be seen from a glance at the map, the power rapidly 
to place and maintain a military force on the Sis^n border would, in 
the event of trouble in or with Afghanistan, at once give us the control 
of the Helmund valley up to Giiifihk— a very important advantage. 

. There remain to be considered the adnimistrative advantages of 
the line. One of them would probably be a conmderable saving in the 
cost of mamtalning our troops in Quetta. Sistan, watered by the 
Helmund, is the granary of' Eastern Pewia, and, owing to its inaccessi- 
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bility and its peninsular position, almost snrronnded' by deserts, grain 
and flour, sheep, wool, and ghi, axe extraordinarily cheap, and could 

be^laiided in Quetta at lower prices than supplies from India. Another 
gain would be the opportunities ajfforded for the deTelopment of the 
country on the British side of the border. It is true that in appearance 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a more barren and desolate- 
looking tract than that through which the route passes after leaving 
Nushki, with the bare Kharan Hills on one side, and on the other the 
great Baluch desert, known as the Eegistan. But the security afiorded 
by the existing road, with its line of levy posts, has already done much 
to settle the nomad population down to peaceful pursuits, to increase 
their flocks and herds, and to add to the revenue. The influence of 
the railway would, obviously, be much wider. According to Colonel 
Webb Ware, who knows the country more intimately than anyone 
else, it would open up a highly mineralized tract where salt can be 
obtained in unlimited quantities, and iron, copper, lead, sulphur, anti- 
mony, and ochre are known to exist. He also believes in the possi- 
bility of extensive cultivation from the waters of the Mashkhel River 
if only a railway were available to carry away the produce to the markets 
of Quetta. Ail our experience on the Indian Frontier tends to show 
that even in the most inhospitable surroundings a railway tends in a 
very astonishing way to create traffic where none appeared to exist 
before. 

But what, it may be asked, would be the cost of the line ? It is 
important that the line should be treated purely as a branch or feeder 
line to the main railway at Nushki, and that it should be constructed 
on a narrow gauge, preferably the metre gauge. This for two reasons — 
first, that the line must he a cheap one ; and, secondly, because it is 
desirable that no encouragement should be given to the notion that it 
might form a link in the proposed Transpersian Railway, which it is 
desired should ran along the coast. The distance from Nushki to our 
Frontier outpost at Koh-i-Malik Shah is about 350 miles. The line for 
the whole way would traverse a fiat plain, free from all engineering 
difficulties. A telegraph-line already exists, and intermediate stations 
would be few, and might be of the simplest and most inexpensive 
description. I am told on high authority that in a country such as 
that described the cost of laying the permanent way of a metre gauge 
line with light 36- pound rafls would probably not exceed Bs. 24,000 
per mile, even at present prices. If second-hand rails were used the 
cost would be less. Some of the metre-gauge lines in Sind are said 
to have been laid down for Rs. 15,000 per mile. Extra charges would 
be the survey expenses and cost of rolling stock. But probably old 
rolling stock, quite good enough for; the immediate purposes of the 
line, could be obtained cheaply from the metre-gauge lines in India, 

If these suppositions are correct, it is obvious the cost of the line 
would not be very great, and it could be laid at a very rapid rate. 
Probably, owing to the demands of the war, the Indian Government 
have no old rails in stock, audit would take some time to obtain a hew 
supply. But I suggest that it should he possible to utilize the com^ 
summer months in pushing on a survey of the line and pre]^ring 
estimates, so that the construction, if decided on, can be begun in the 
early autumn. 

Meanwhile, as a temporary arrangement, it might be practicable 
to relieve the congestion of traffic by organizing a motor-lorry service 
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fromNiisliki for at any rate a portion of the way. to the Frontier. This 
would greatly relieve the strain on the supply of camels. • But I have 
no hesitation in saying that a motor service would be no adequate 
substitute' for a railway. The maintenance of a permanent and regular 
service would require the construction of a first-class metalled road, 
which would take as long to make, be far less satisfactory, and nearly 
■as expensive as the light railway suggested. It is the railway’ that is 
really needed, and the adoption of half measures is likely to end, as is so 
often the case, in a waste of public money. 
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LIEUT-GENEEAL SiE JAMES HILLS-JOHNES, V,C., G,C.B. 

By the death at Dolaucothy, in Carmarthenshire, on January 8 , 1919 , 
from the effects of influenza, of Lieut, -General Sir James Hills-Johnes, 
V.C., G.C.B., the Central Asian Society loses one of its original 
members and the Indian Army one of its most distinguished officers. 
Lord Boberts, in his ‘‘Forty-one Years in India” (Vol I,, p. 195), 
introduces him to us as “ Jemmy Hills, one of the subalterns in 
Tombs’ troop, an old Addiscombe friend of mine and a few pages 
later tells how “ Jemmy Hills ” won the Y.C. for gallantry that saved 
the situation, and not merely a comrade’s life— a form of gallantry 
which is considered by many not appropriate to the Y.C. It is true 
that Major Tombs also on this occasion won the V.O., and saved 
Hills’ life, but Tombs’ action also saved the situation. 

I do not think it necessary here to retail the list of the campaigns 
in which Sir James took part. That has been already fully done by 
all the leading papers of the day. He assumed in 1883, by Royal 
licence, the additional name and arms of Johnes, by reason of his 
marriage in the previous year with the co-heiress of John Johnes, of 
Dolaucothy, on the borders of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire. In 
1888 he retired from the Army, and in 1890 he made the journey 
which, doubtless, accounts for the early interest which he took in the 
formation and development of the Central Asian Society. He and I, 
having independently determined to avail ourselves of the invitation 
given by Russia to the world to visit the first Exhibition at Tashkent, 
met at Baku, and made the journey thence together to Tashkent apd 
back to Tiflis between September 14 and October 9, 1890. At Tiflis 
we parted, Sir James being bound for England via Moscow and I via 
Constantinople. 

I could say much of the interest of our trip, but I limit myself 
to two incidents. At Geok Tepe, the famous scene of General 
Skobeieff’s siege of the Teke Turcomans, our train stopped, and we 
had half an hour or more to walk from the station to the so-called 
Teke fortress. While we were still inspecting it, a loud whistle came 
from our engine. We started promptly for the station. Sir J amea said, 
“I am too lame to run,” and then he told me how he had been 
injured by a wounded boar which he had tackled in a patch of sugar- 
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cane. ■ We agreed to catch or miss the train together. We caught it.' 
Generai Annenkofi during our trip was kindness itself , and at Amu 
Darya on October 8 gave us a farewell luncheon, bidding us ‘‘ bon 
voyage in a neat little French speech, to which Sir James replied\ in 
French, with that resolution which has characterized him through life. 
During the thirty years of his retirement he was a man , of mark in 
his county, and when ' Sergeant Bobert Bye, V.C., of the Welsh 
Guards, was welcomed home to .Llanelly on Saturday, September 29, 
1917, .he was personally congratulated by Sir James Hills- Johnes, who 
was then the oldest living wearer of the Victoria Cross. The Daily 
Graphic of October 1, 1917, has preserved an excellent picture of that 
scene, upon which we who knew him cannot now look without a feel- 
ing somewhat deeper than interest. Sir James was present at one, if 
not more, of the meetings of the Society in, I think, the first half of 
the past year. As far as I remember, he did not join in our discus- 
sions; but tbe part which he played in the Second Afghan War, and 
his visit to Tashkent in 1890, made him at home with that great 
“ Central Asian Question ’ which was the fons et origo of the Central 
Asian Society. 

A. C. Yate, 

Hon. Sec,, Central Asian Society. 

January 6, 1919. 


COLONEL R. H. JENNINGS, C.S.I., B.E. 

To all who knew the late Colonel Robert Henry Jennings, C.S.I., 
B.E. — ^whose loss the Society has to regret — during the period of his 
service under the Government of India, it is well known that he .was 
not cast in any ordinary mould. The mere routine of his life {vide 
“ Who's Who ") records his education at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, his receipt of a Commission in the Royal Engineers in 
1872, and the various appointments which he held in the Political 
Department from 1879 till his retirement from the service in 1905, 
My own first personal meeting with him was on an occasion of some 
moment. My regiment, the 1st Baluchis, was encamped at Sharigh, 
protecting the Harnai Railway, then under, construction. , At a late 
hour on the night of the 1st or 2nd of August, 1880, an officer with 
a smaU escort rode into our camp and had an interview with Colonel 
Bell,* commanding the 1st Baluchis, and Colonel Lindsay, B.E.,. con- 
structing the railway. That done, he (Lieutenant R. H. Jennings) 
remounted and disappeared in the dark, bound for Duki or Thai 
Chotdali. He had left Quetta in the morning, come through with 
relays of hors^ and escort, and went on from Sharigh with fresh 
horse and escort. Quetta to Thai, via Kachh and Sharigh is a good 
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120- miles, and, as 'far as I know, Lieutenant Jennings ccwered tlie 
distance with only such halts as were necessary lor interviews with 
the senior officers of the several stations which he visited, and for food 
for man and beast. The news he carried was that of -the defeat of: 
General Burrows -at Maiwand. ' His ride was a good performance, ■ 
acting on the Roman maxim of transmitting bad news swiftly and good 
news at leisure. Colonel Roome, from Thai, joined us with his force 
at Sharigh in a few days, and we then ail moved cm to Chaman, 
preparatory to an advance for the relief of Kandahar— a relief which, 
unfortunately. Sir Robert Phayre left entirely to Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Sir R. Phayre was in 1880 what Britain is accused of having so often 
been in the war just ended— viz., **^Too late I** 

Of Captain Jennings' subsequent travels in Baluchistan and Persia 
in 1886 I heard much at the time ; and those who had the privilege 
of reading the diary which he dressed up for the edification of the 
Foreign Office and Army Headquarters at Simla assured me that it 
was distinguished by a bold originality of theme, style, and humour, 
such as the Foreign Office and Army Headquarter, to their regret, 
rarely met with in “Reports." Refreshing diaries of the. Captain 
Jennings school were admirably adapted to relieve bureaucratic 
monotony. It must have been just before he took these travels that 
I met him in the Panjab Club at Lahore, on my return from the 
"Afghan Boundary Commission and on my way to the Delhi-Ambals 
manoeuvres of 1885-86. He was then employed on the Army Staff. 
Subsequently I rarely met him, and only once recollect seeing him 
ai a meeting of the Society. One can but regret now that he was 
never moved to revive for the benefit of our Society the reminiscences 
of journeys which so edified Simla and Quetta thirty years ago. 

Sir Hugh Barnes, who saw much of Colonel Jennings in the 
eighties of the last century at Quetta, writes to me : “ I was very fond 
of him when we were together for a while at Quetta. His spirits in 
those days were exuberant and irrepressible. He was tremendously 
good company, and one could never feel downhearted in the presence 
of his infectious optimism. He was a great athlete too." 

A. C. Yate. 


February 11, 1919. 
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RULES 


OP 

THE CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 



1. The Central Asian Society was founded in 1901 for the 
encouragement of interest in Central Asia by means of lectures, 
the reading of papers, and discussions. 

2. Persons who desire to join the Society shall be proposed by 
one Member and seconded by another, and shall then be balloted 
for by the Council. Ladies are admissible. 

8. The Secretary shall in all cases inform Members of their 
election. 

4. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be ^1. 

5. The Council shall have power to remit subscriptions in special 
cases in which such remission shall appear expedient. 

6. All subscriptions are due on election, and thereafter annually, 
but if the election takes place in November or December, the second 
annual payment will not become due till the expiration of the 
succeeding year; thus if a person be elected in November, his 
second subscription will not be due till the second January following. 

7. Every person elected a Member of the Society shall make the 
payment due thereon within two calendar months after the date of 
election, or if abroad within six months after election ; otherwise the 
election shall be void unless the Council in any particular case shall 
extend the period within which such payments are to be made. 

8. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the tenth day of January 
in each year ; and in case the same shall not be paid by the end of 
the month, the Treasurer or Secretary shall be authorized to demand 
the same. If any subscriptions remain unpaid at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, the Treasurer shall apply by letter to those 
Members who are in arrear, H the arrears be not discharged by 
the 1st of January following such application, the Member*s name 
as a defaulter shall be suspended in the meeting room, and due 
notice be given to the Member in question of the same. The name 
shall remain suspended, unless in the interval the arrears be dis- 
charged, until the Anniversary Meeting next ensuing, when, if the 
subscription be not paid, the defaulter will cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

9. A Member, who is not in arrears, may at any time resign his 



iiiembersliip by notice in, writing, but- such notice of resignation 
.must reach the Secretary before the 1st of January, otherwise the 
subscription for the current year will be payable. 

10. A Member’s resignation shall not be valid, save by a resolu- 
tion of the Council, until he has paid up all his arrears of sub- 
scription ; failing this he will be considered as a defaulter, and dealt 
with in accordance with Eule 8. 

11. The Officers of -the Society shall be : (1) The Honorary Presi- 
dent, (2) the Chairman of the Council, (3) six Vice-Presidents, (4) 
the Honorary Treasurer, and (5) the Honorary Secretary, all of 
whom must be Members of the Society. In addition to these 
there shall be an Assistant Secretary. 

12. The Chairman shall be elected by the Council, and shall hold 
office for one year from the date of his election. He shall be eligible 
for re-election on the expiration of his tenure of office. 

18. The Honorary President shall be elected by the Council, and 
shall hold office for fire years, and shall be eligible for re-election. 
The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Council, and shall hold 
office for four years. Two shall retire annually by rotation, and 
not be eligible for re-election as such until after the expiration of 
one year. They are eligible on retirement for re-election on the 
the Council. 

13a. The Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary shall 
be elected at the Anniversary Meeting, on the nomination of the 
Council, for two years, and are eligible for re-election. 

14. The Assistant Secretary shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Council. 

15. The Chairman, as bead of the Society, shall have the general 
supervision of its affairs. He will preside at Meetings of the Council, 
conduct the proceedings, give effect to resolutions passed, and cause 
the Rules of the Society to be put in force. He shall, ex officio, be 
a Member of the Council and of all Committees, and may at any 
time summon a Meeting of the Council. 

16. The Honorary Treasurer shall receive all moneys, and shall 
account for them. He shall not make any payments (other than 
current and petty cash expenses) without the previous order of the 
Council. He shall, ex officio, be a Member of the Council and of all 
Committees. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
expenditure of the Society, and shall prepare and submit to the 
Auditors at the expiration of each year a statement showing the 
receipts and expenditure of the Society for the period in question. 
All cheques must be signed by him, or in his absence any Member 
of the Council acting for him. 

17. The Honorary Secretary shall, in the absence of the Chairman, 
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exercise a geBeral control over the affairs of the Society, and shall, 
ex officio, be a Member of Council and of all Committees. 

18 . The Honorary Secretary shall attend the Meetings of the 
Society and of the Council and record their proceedings. He shall 
conduct the correspondence and attend to the general business of the 
Society, and shall attend at the Booms of the Society at such times 
as the Council may direct. He shall superintend the persons em- 
ployed by the Society, subject to the general control of the Gouneil. 
He shall he competent on his own responsibility to discharge small 
bills, but any account exceeding the amount of Five Pounds shall, 
except in cases of great urgency, be submitted for approval to the 
Council before payment. He shall have the charge, under the 
general direction of the Council, of printing and publishing the 
Transactions of the Society. 

19. The Assistant Secretary shall act generally under the orders 
of the Hon. Secretary, and if at any time the latter is prevented by 
illness or any other cause from attending to the duties of his office, 
the Assistant Secretary shall act in his absence ; but in the case of 
prolonged absence the Council shall have power to make such 
special arrangements as may at the time be considered expedient, 

20. There shall be a Council consisting of the Vice-Presidents 
and twelve Members of the Society, exclusive of the Chairman but 
inclusive of the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

21. The Members of Council as aforesaid shall be elected at the 
Anniversary Meeting on the nomination of the Chairman in Council, 
subject to any amendment of which due notice has been given, as 
provided in Eule 28. 

22. There shall be prepared and forwarded to every Member in 
Great Britain, together with the notice as to the Anniversary Meeting, 
a list containing the names of persons so nominated to serve on the 
Council for the ensuing year, together with any other names, should 
they be proposed and seconded by other Members, a week's notice 
being given to the Secretary. The List of Members nominated 
as aforesaid shall be first put to the Meeting, and, if carried, 
the amendments (if any) shall not be put. 

23. Of the Members of Council other than those referred to in 
Kules 12 and 18— the Officers— three shall retire annually by 
seniority. They shall be eligible for re-election. 

24. Should any vacancy occur among the Honorary Officers or 
other Members of Council during the interval between two Anni- 
versary Meetings, such vacancy may be filled up by the Council. 

25. The Ordinary Meetings of Council shall be held not less than 
once a month from November to June inclusive. 

26. Special Meetings of Couneil may be summoned under the 
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saBction of the Chairman, or in his absence by a circnlar letter from 
the Secretary.' 

27. Three Members of the Goiineil shall constitute a quorum. 

28. At Meetings of Council the Chair shall be taken by the 
Chairman, and in his absence the Senior Member present shall take 
the Chair. The decision of any matter shall rest with the majority, 
and in case of an equality of votes the Chairman shall have the 
easting vote in addition to his ordinary vote. 

29. Committees may be appointed by the Council to report on 
specific questions, and unless otherwise stated three shall form a 
quorum. Such Committees shall be authorized to consult persons 
not members of the Society. 

80. Ordinary General Meetings are for hearing and discussing 
papers and for addresses, but no resolutions other than votes of 
thanks for papers read shall be passed at such meetings except by 
permission of the Chairman. 

81. Special General Meetings are for considering and dealing with 
matters of importance, such as the making or amendment of its 
Bales, or questions seriously affecting its management and constitu- 
tion. No business shall be transacted at such meetings except that 
for which they are summoned, and of which notice has been given. 

82. The Anniversary Meeting for receiving and considering the 
Annual Eeport of the Council and Auditors, and dealing with the 
recommendations contained therein for the appointment of Members 
of the Council and Officers for the ensuing year, and for hearing the 
President’s Address (if any), and deliberating generally on the affairs 
of the Society, shall be held in June of each year. But no resolution 
seriously affecting the management or position of the Society, or 
altering its Buies, shall be passed unless due notice shall have been 
given in the manner prescribed for Special General Meetings. 

88. Ordinary Meetings shall be convened by notice issued to 
accessible Members, and as a general rule they shall be held on the 
first Wednesday in each month from November to May, both in- 
clusive, the Wednesday of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas weeks 
being excepted. At such meetings, and also at the Anniversary 
Meeting, but not at special General Meetings, each Member of the 
Society shall have the privilege of introducing, either personally or 
by card, two visitors. 

84. Ten Members shall form a quorum. 

The Accounts shall be audited annually by an Auditor nominated 
by the Council. The employment of a professional Auditor shall be 
permissible. The Eeport presented by the Auditor shall be read 
at the next ensuing Anniversary Meeting. 
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AN OLD ROUTE TO INDIA. 


At the monthly meeting of the Central Asian Society, held on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, March 12, 1919, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Holdich, a paper on ‘ ‘ An Old Eonte to India ' ’ was read 
by Mr. Frederick D. Harford, C.V.O., F.E.G.S. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed regret at 
the absence of the Eight Hon. Lord Carnock, the President. They 
had met that evening, he went on to say, to hear something regard- 
ing “An Old Eoute to India. “ He thought it would not be very 
long before they would be asking themselves by what new route they 
could get to India. They would be thinking of dying there by ships 
in the air or perhaps by a more direct and better understood method 
— ^partly by railway and partly by motor service. They could not 
fail to dnd a discussion of the subject not only of very great interest, 
but of considerable importance to those in whose hands might lie the 
arranging of future routes to India, especially as they knew it was 
no uncommon circumstance for these arrangements to be left to the 
decision of people who knew less about the business than members 
of a Society like their own. He then introduced Mr. Harford. 

The ancient Median road from Persia to Mesopotamia has served 
for countless ages as a highway for invading armies, and for the 
passage of caravans bringing the produce of Persia, India, and China 
to Baghdad, and thence across the desert to Syria, Constantinople, 
and the Levant. One of the chief outlets for this trade was Gaza, 
and in ancient days, in addition to the existing three roads running 
south of Gaza along the coast to Egypt, to the north to North 
Syria, and to the south-east to Akaba and Mecca respectively, there 
was one which led to the east past the historic city of Petra (south of 
the Dead Sea), and thence to Mesopotamia and Charax, said to be 
Mahammerah, now some forty-two miles inland owing to the silting 
up of the great rivers, whence the petroleum pipe line now runs 
towards Ahwaz, and another to Gerrha at the innermost recess of 
the Bay of Bahrein on the Persian Gulf. An extensive field of 
ruins found here about sixty years ago is clearly the site of Gerrha, 
^nd as this place is shown there on Ptolemy's map, this seems now 
beyond dispute. 
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G'aza was the ■ most important centre of the Indian and South 
Arabian trade. ' Politically it depended on Egypt, which long con- 
trolled its destinies, but commercially it depended on South Arabia; 
and Dr. G. A. Cooke says that the chief luxuries of the ancient world 
—silks, precious stones, pearls, perfumes, incense, and the like— ^ 
were drawn from India, China, and South Arabia, and that Rome 
was a large importer. After the first century, when Petra became 
Roman, the trade passed largely into the hands of the Palmyrene 
merchants. The Romans built roads everywhere in Syria, and they 
can be traced far across the desert by the massive milestones, many 
of which are still standing. 

The' conductors of caravans were honoured at Palmyra with piUars 
alongside those of royal personages in the famous colonnade there. 
These leaders were generally of noble birth, and on some of them the 
title of Prince of the Desert* ’ was conferred. The caravans at 
this time (the third century) generally went to Vologasias, a vanished 
city, south of Babylon, named after the Parthian Kings. 

The ruins of Palmyra (Tadmor) were discovered by two British 
merchants of the Levant Company in 1678, but they were forced by 
the Arabs to leave at once. However, in 1691 the merchants 
returned with Mr. Halifax, the chaplain of the Company, and a 
report of their visit and a picture of Palmyra, as it then was, were 
published by the Royal Society. I show this picture on the screen, 
as also a picture made by Wood and Dawkins, which appears in their 
splendid work on Palmyra published in 1768. The reproductions of 
the interior' decorations of the Temple of the Sun might have been 
designed by Robert Adam, and perhaps inspired him, as he went 
to Rome in that or the following year, to study Grseco-Eoman art. 

The number of ruined towns, forts, and stone conduits for water 
lyii^ south-east of Aleppo and north-east of Tadmor mentioned by 
the English travellers in the eighteenth century, to whom I shall 
allude presently, is very striking, and proves that in Roman times, 
and when Palmyra was at the zenith of its prosperity, those regions 
had a considerable resident population, which has now practically 
disappeared. Two of these ruined towns are described as having 
church spires. 

Without embarking on a history of the trade between India and 
Europe, I may recall here that Alexander the Great led his armies to 
India via Persia and returned by the Indies and the Persian Gulf 
and Euphrates to Babylon. In order to compete with the 
l^oenicians, whose chief port was Tyre, he founded Alexandria on 
an unrivalled site, where a narrow isthmus connects Asia with Africa, 
with communication by sea with Europe and India. This brought 
wealth to Egypt under the Ptolemies, and after the death of 
Cleopatra the Romans took up the trade with India by the overland 
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caraYan routes '.acrofe Syria and Arabia to the Persian Otilf, /via 
Palmyra in tbe north and Petra and Akaba in the south, as well as 
by the isthmus of Suez and the Bed Sea. Mr. E. S. Bouchier, in 
Syria a Roman Province, says that from North China a special silk 
route, mentioned by Ptolemy, led through Turkestan to Bactria, 
Media, and the Euphrates. He adds that there was a great Boman 
road from Antioch to Chalcis (north-west of Damascus), which was 
described by St. Chrysostom, and formed part of the route to" 
Babylon. 

At that time the desiccation of Northern Arabia, which is esti- 
mated by present-day authorities to date from the time of Mahomet, 
afteis a terrible seven years' drought, which led to the emigration of 
numbers of the Arab nomad population to Tunis, had not yet 
occurred. Palmyra and Petra were flourishing places, numerous 
Boman roads ran through Syria from north to south and from west 
to east, khans or rest-houses were to be found at regular stages on 
the desert routes, and wells and drinking-places were^ provided and 
kept in order, instead of being allowed to fall to ruin, as they have 
done under Turkish rule, which never repairs anything on principle. 
The more remote caravan-routes were marked by big stones at the 
side, but paved roads were commoner in Syria,* says Bouchier. 

To illustrate these . facts, I may mention that in 1909 
Mr. Dougi?.s Carruthers discovered the ruins of a large khan at Bayer, 
to the north-east of Maan, between the latter place and the famous 
oasis of Jauf, a clear proof, he thinks, that this was the old trade 
route from Petra (and thus from Gaza and Egypt) to the Euphrates 
and Persian Gulf. The old name of? Jauf was Duma, and it is 
repeatedly mentioned in the chronicles of the Caliphs who succeeded 
Mahomet, in their wars of conquest in the west, as a place of great 
military importance. 

The Bomans sailed from Suez with the Etesian winds, and knew 
well how to make use of the monsoons so as to ensure fairly safe 
navigation at the proper season, bringing back the riches of the East 
to Europe. 

After Mahomet's time came the Saracens, who in turn gave way 
to the Turks. In course of time the Genoese and Venetians obtained 
leave of the Porte to appoint Consuls in Egypt and Syria, and for 
some 200 years enjoyed a highly lucrative trade with India ; but the 
discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope by the Portu- 
guese eventually led to the decay of this trade, a fate jvhich was 
later on shared by the Levant Company, which was founded in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and in the seventeenth century was at the 
zenith of its prosperity. 

The fact is that the Portuguese found their trade with India so 
lucrative that in the first half of the ^sixteenth century they deter- 
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mined to close the two principal trade routes between India and 
Europe. They occupied Ormuz, the Gibraltar of the Persian Gulf, 
and so practically closed the overland trade from Basra to the 
Levant; and though they failed to capture Aden they almost stopped 
the traffic between India and Suez by occupying Socotra and sending 
warships to cruise about the Strait of Babel Mandeb, while in the 
east they had settlements at Goa and Malacca. The result was to 
divert trade to the Cape route. In course of time the East India 
Company, with its settlements at Surat and Bombay, and Gombroon 
(Bender Abbas), Bushire, and Basra in the Persian Gulf, supplanted 
the Portuguese, and ever since it has been the policy of Great 
Britain not to allow a foreign Power to establish itself- ln that Gu^ 
which was policed by frigates of the East Indian Company, who also 
utilized this route to carry dispatches between Bombay and Basra 
to or from England. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s disclosures as to the alleged intention of 
Great Britain to allow a German company to construct a railway 
from Baghdad to Basra, and to surrender the navigation of the Tigris, 
hitherto the monopoly of a British company, may be mentioned here, 
but the result of the war has fortunately disposed of the question 
otherwise. 

It must not be forgotten that it was not for nothing that the Turks 
showed such zeal for the welfare of Mesopotamia by constructing the 
dam designed by Sir W. Willcocks for the irrigation of a large area 
of incredibly rich land. This eminent engineer has pointed out that 
once irrigation was in action, a railway would have to be built to 
carry the produce, as he . has laid it down as an axiom that no river 
can serve the double purpose of irrigation and transport. Thus the 
German company would have had a most lucrative traffic the 
moment irrigation began. It is sufficient fo add that certain irriga- 
tion works were, effected by our wonderful troops last year, huge crops 
resulted, and the railway from Baghdad to Basra is now apparently 
a reality, though somehow the Press seems to have overlooked this 
fact; but it is a British undertaking, and not German. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Eoyal Geographical Society 
have compiled a splendid new map, composed of a number of large 
sheets on the I/M scale under the direction of the War Office, of 
Syria, Palestine, Northern Arabia, and Mesopotamia; and in 
November, 1916, I volunteered to assist in translating and making 
precis of the journeys of various foreign travellers, chiefly in Nortjiem 
Arabia, with a view to filling up some of the many gaps in existing 
maps, and at the same time I undertook, at the desire of Mr. Douglas 
Carruthers, the well-known traveller, who was collating all such 
information from various sources, to do what I could in the way of 
research work. He especially wished to discover the journal of 
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Mr. Garmicliael, who travelled from Aleppo to Basra, across the 
desert, in 1751, the route of, which is shown on a map in a book, by 
Edward Ives published in 177S. It was during a search for this 
journal, carried on by us for about twenty months, when it was at 
last found, as an appendix to voL I. (1772 edition), A Voyage to the 
E. Indies, by John Henry Grose, that Mr. Carruthers and I were 
fortunate enough to unearth a number of books, MSS,, and maps, 
which have been utilized in the production of the new map. The 
paper I have been asked to read to you to-day is a sort of by-product 
of this work, and was the subject of an article by me which appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century in July of last year. A short paper on the 
same subject by Mr. Carruthers and myself jointly, and a far more 
important paper by Mr. Carruthers, appeared in the Journal oi the 
Eoyai Geographical Society in May and September last respectively. 

This research work threw a good deal of light on the importance 
in old days of what was styled on Ives’s map as “ The Common 
Boute of the Caravan from Aleppo to Basra ” for the trade between 
the east and west. I will therefore mention some of the earliest 
travellers who have left a record of their adventurous journeys of 
some 760 miles through the Great Desert, keeping well to the west 
of the Euphrates without approaching any place that can be called 
a town. 

In 1528, Antonio Tenreiro was sent with despatches by the Portu- 
guese Governor of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf to Basra, and thence 
overland by the Great Desert to Aleppo, reaching Portugal safely. 
Eive years previously he had travelled fropa Aleppo to Basra, and his 
description of these two journeys is the earliest known to me. In 
1563, Ggesar Prederick, a Venetian, went to India via Aleppo, 
Baghdad, and Basra and Ormuz, and in 1569 a Venetian jeweller, 
Gaspar Balbi, visited Baghdad and Basra. The traveller Bauwoff, 
in 1574, found a pigeon post maintained by merchants trading with 
those two cities, and in 1606 Gaspar de Bernardino, a Friar, who 
travelled from Baghdad to Aleppo, mentions as a curious fact that 
homing pigeons were used by the caravan-bashi to report to Baghdad 
their progress in the desert. They were thus able to report an attack 
on the caravan by a hostile force, with the result that the latter was 
attacked and deprived of the booty. In the eighteenth century we 
learn from an English traveller (Mr. Beauwes) that the merchants 
of Aleppo let fly pigeons with a billet tied to the neck “ to gain early 
knowledge of the arrival of trading vessels at the port of Alexandretta 
with European merchandise. Bernardino saw the Arch of Ctesiphon, 
“ large enough for a ship in full sail to pass under,” He was the 
first traveller to mention its existence. 

Pedro Teixeira, in 1604, was another overland traveller who has 
left a record of his journey. But after Tavernier’s journey from 
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Aleppo to Basra in 16S8 (witli tlie excepMon of one Eieliard Bel! and 
Joliii Oampbel!) I ean find no record of any traveller by this route 
till 1745, wben William Bean wes travelled from Aleppo to Basra in 
order to collect material for a ponderous tome piiblished by bim 
e&lled Lex Mercatoria Reiivimy or The M. erohantsy Qmde^:~ wMch 
gives many details of caravana., and' of. .tbe .goods: carried by them in 
Syria, Arabia, and Persia. Mr. WilliaEErB-oster, of the India Office, 
discovered a journal of tbis Journey among tbe Orme MSS. there. 

John Newberry, one of tbe pioneers of tbe Levant Companf, was 
tbe first Englisbman to travel from Aleppo to the (julf of Persia— 
namely, in 15lK). In 158S, when Queen Bliz;abetb granted tbe first 
charter to the Company, John Newberry, Balph Fitcb, John Eldred, , 
‘‘ and other honest mercbants: ** proceeded overland, to Basra, y. They 
sailed from England for the Levant on ■ the Tiger y and this event is 
recorded by Hakluyt and also referred to by Shakespeare in Mao 6 cfli, 
where one of tbe witches says ** Her - husband *s to Aleppo gone, 
master of tbe Tiger,*" Othello,. ' too, just before be' stabs himself, 
recalls bow ** in Aleppo once *' be killed' a Turk ," who beat ' a 
Venetian and traduced the State "—an allusion to the trade of, 
Venice with Syria. Eldred remained for ' -a time at Basra' to trade, , 
while the. other merchants sailed down the Persian ' Gulf to' Ormuz, 
where they were promptly arrested ■ as 'spies '(at : tbe instigation of 
Venetian traders, they believed), and sent to the Portuguese settle- 
ment =at Goa, where they were imprisoned for a time. It is obvious 
that the Venetians and Portuguese feared that their trade monopoly 
with the East was likely to be endangered, and subsequent history 
has shown that they had good grounds for their fears. 

John Eldred 's venture prospered so well that in five years he 
returned home with other merchants from Tripoli in Syria in the 
Hercules, ** tlie richest ship of English merchant’s goods that ever 
was known to come into the realm,” says Hakluyt. He was thus 
able to buy an estate near Bury St. Edmunds and build Old Saxham 
Hall, popularly called '' Nutmeg Hall,” from the source of its owner’s 
wealth. This estate was recently advertised for sale, but the original 
Hall was burnt down. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Italian Pietro della Valle* 
and the Erench traveller Tavernier went overland to Basra, and in 
the Finch MSS. recently published there is a letter from the English 
Consul at Aleppo complaining that he had entrusted important 
despatches to '' one Tavemeer for the President at Surat, but that 
through knavery or negligence on the part of the traveller they had 
fallen into, the hands of the Butch. "With the latter nation, of course, 
trade jealousy was very strong, and for a long time the Dutch kept 
to themselves as far as they could the sources of their very profitable 

* Bella Valle also describes the Arch of Cteslphon. 
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trade with the East. There is no doubt that the Arabs in the same 
way made a mystery of the source of many of the products of the 
East which were carried by caravan across Arabia to Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. ' , . 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the turn of the last 
century a considerable number of Englishmen (most of them in the 
service of the East India Company) utilized the overland routes by 
Aleppo and Basra as an alternative to the voyage by sea, which was 
limited by the monsoons to a certain part of the year, in those days 
of sailing vessels. Bartholomew Plaisted, Carmichael, General Sir 
%re Coote, Jame^ Capper, Eyles Irwin, Julius Griffiths, and Major 
John Taylor, and two Frenchmen, G. A. Olivier and Louis Jacques 
Rousseau, are some of those who left journals of their journeys. 

In the recently published Memoirs of William Hickey, allusion is 
made in the first two volumes to three gentlemen who travelled 
overland, about 1760, by this route at different times, going to or 
from India, and it is there noted as then little used by Europeans. 
One of them was murdered for the sake of the diamonds he was 
carrying. 

In the last 110 years no traveller seems to have used this route, 
and its disuse as a caravan route is attributed to its unsafe nature, 
due to factions among the nomad tribes in the desert, and also to the 
hostility of t lie Turkish Pasha at Baghdad to caravans passing direct 
across the desert to Aleppo, which deprived him of the tribute he 
levied on all caravans which passed by way of Baghdad. 

One of the most notable features on this desert route is the 
splendid Sassanian Castle or Palace of Ukheidir, which stands alone 
in the desert a little to the west ol Kerbela, which was visited by 
Massignon in 1907 and Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell in 1909. The 
latter quotes a statement in a book by Carsten Niebuhr, published in 
1778, that a place answering to this description was mentioned in the 
journal of an Englishman. Evidently she was unaware that she 
could have found first-hand information about this Castle in several’ 
of the journals I have cited above, such as Della Valle, Carmichael, 
and Rousseau. In the Dictionary of National Biography it is stated 
that General Sir Eyre Coote came back to England by the overland 
route through Egypt, which he was one of the first to adopt, in 
October, 1770.’' The writer, knowing that Coote travelled overland, 
evidently took it for granted that he went via Suez, whereas Irwin 
mentions in his journal that he had the very same guide that 
travelled with Coote from Basra to Aleppo; and a further proof is the 
mention, in the Journal of a Tour to Hebrides tn 1773, of a conversa- 
tion between Dr. Johnson and this famous Anglo-Indian General, who 
had just returned from India through the deserts of Arabia.'* The 
diary of this journey was published in 1860 in the Journal of the Royal 

2 
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(jeographicai Society, but the date of the journey is there wrongly 
given as 1780 instead of January, 1771. 

I mention these facts to show how little this overland route and 
the fairly es:tensive literature on the subject Is apparently known, 
even to those who are specially interested in the historv and 
'geography of Arabia and Syria. 

On Major James RennelFs maps of Western Asia the routes of a 
number of travellers who had traversed the desert from Basra to 
Aleppo or from Baghdad to Aleppo in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, are to be found, and aU but one of their journals — that of 
Holford— were eventually unearthed either at the British Museum or 
in the Orihe Collection of MSS., thanks to the help of Mr. William 
Foster of the India Office. 

As most of these travellers were in the service of the East India 
Company, I was led to consult the Bombay Factory Records at the 
India Office, and found therein many proofs of the extent to which 
this overland route was used for the conveyance of despatches and 
mails between India and England, especially in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century . Apart ' from these old authorities, ,I have not 
found any reference thereto in books published in the last hundred 
years or so, except by Colonel Chesney, of the Euphrates Valley 
expedition, and Mr. Barker, who wrote the biography of his father, 
the famous Consul-General at Aleppo and elsewhere in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

As regard the political use of the overland route, the Finch MSS. 
recently published show that so far back as 1665 the English Consul 
at Aleppo used to send despatches and parcels by express messenger 
to Basra for transmission to India by the intermediary of the Latin 
Fathers at Baghdad and Basra. In this year we find the Earl of 
Winchelsea writing to Sir George Oxenden, President of Surat, as 
follows: “Amongst other curiosities of the East Indies 1 have a 
particular liking for that drinke which they call tea, and therefore I 
beg you to doe me the favour to send me by the caravans which come 
to Aleppo ... a provision for 2 years, with the best receipt how to 
make it, and with the vessels to make it and drinke it in, and a silver 
cup after the Chinese manner, with woode in the midle.“ No doubt 
the records of the Levant Company, which are hidden away at the 
Record Office, will some day be published, and properly edited should 
be of great interest. I commend this project to anyone who has the 
skill and leisure to do it. The Levant Company (also called the 
Turkey Trade Company) appointed the Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and Consuls at Aleppo, Smyrna and Iskanderun ; but 
foreign Ambassadors at Constantinople had to put up with incredible 
indignities in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and Edward 
Barton, Queen Elizabeth’s second Ambassador, was poisoned by the 
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Turkisii nobles, who feared .the Grand Signor might beeome a 
Christian (see the Historical MSS. Eeports). When France went to 
war with Turkey in 1798, the aged French Ambassador was shot up 
in a fortress for three years. Colonel Taylor, writing in 1790, thought 
that the existence of the Turkish Empire was not necessary to 
Great Britain, ‘' as the Arabs are the natural guardians of those 
countries, provinces, and seas which divide. Europe from an imme- 
diate connection with India.’* This dictum is of special interest now 
that the future of Arabia is to be decided, and that the Hedjaz forces 
have rendered us such valuable services in the war. • 

The diary of the Bev. Henry Teonge, Chaplain B:N., who visited 
Aleppo in 1676 with a squadron of H.M. ships which had called at 
Iskanderun while searching for Barbary. pirates, gives a graphic 
picture of the life led by the wealthy merchants of the Levant 
Company at Aleppo. The Consul gave him a breakfast, when thirty- 
six. dishes were placed on the table at once in three rows. Then on 
{Saturdays they rode out with about forty of the English to a river 
valley to recreate themselves. A princely tent was pitched, and they 
went in for duck hunting, fishing, shooting, hand-ball, krickett, and 
scrofilo; and then a noble diimer brought thither, with all sorts of 
wines, punch, and lemonade.” Bichard Bell, who visited Aleppo in 
1669, speaks of coursing and hare hunting and wild boar hunting. 
The master fined all who did not observe order in the field. Turks, 
French, and Dutch took part in the sport. It was a proverb at that 
time that the Levant iberchants sent their partners to Aleppo and 
their clerks to Constantinople, and .the old cemetery at Aleppo con- 
tains the graves of many English merchants who succumbed to its 
deadly fevers and other ills at this time. In its palmy days the 
British factory at Aleppo comprised no less than eighty firms; in 
1795 there were only four British firms there. 

The commercial value in old days of the Basra-Aleppo route is 
shown by the fact that even in 1751 the caravan by which Carmichael 
travelled carried £250,000 worth of merchandise ; at this period, too, 
caravans of young camels for sale used to be sent via Basra to 
Aleppo, and Piaisted mentions in 175.7 that with the loaded camels a 
total of 5,000 camels was made up when he travelled. The pace of 
a loaded camel is almost exactly two and a half miles an hour, so that 
it is used as the unit in computing distances in the desert — a ‘ * camel- 
hour ” it is called by some travellers. A small caravan took about 
twenty-five days, and a large caravan about forty-five days, to go 
from Basra to Aleppo. 

The birth of Islam in the seventh century led to thousands of 
pilgrims annually visiting Mecca and Medina, and a number of 
pilgrim roads leading to those holy cities arose in consequence ; some 
of them still exist, others have been superseded. The chief roads ran 
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io Egypt, Damascus, Baghdad,. Basra, Kufa (near Meshed All, or 
Nedjef), and Wasit," south of Kut-el-Amara. The Persian Haj ^or 
Darb Zobeida leading from Mecca to Nedjef still exists. Doi^ 
Mahomet *s time, however, Mecca was a heathen shrine resorted to 
by pilgrims, and a famous mart. It was, in fact, a city of merchants 
as well as a holy city, commanding two great trade routes between 
the lowlands and inner Arabia, the chief goal of caravans being Syria 
and especially Gaza, and through Djeddah trade was carried on with 
Abyssinia by sea. This mercantile character has been preserved by 
Mecca, and large markets are held during the pilgrim season. 
Beauwes spoke in 1745 of the immense riches brought there by five 
different caravans. 

The Bombay Factory Eecords show that .during the latter half of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century there was 
a regular service of express couriers called Tatars, or '' Life or 
Death Tatars, says CHesney, conveying despatches to and from 
India via Basra. They travelled night and day, generally alone, and 
Mr. Manesty, the Besident at Basra, informed his Directors in 1799 
that he had lately received despatches by them from Aleppo in 
thirteen to fifteen days, adding that a good Tatar would pass from 
Aleppo to Constantinople in eight or ten days. Thence the 
despatches were sent overland via Vienna, and during the French 
war to Hamburg and Yarmouth, instead of via Calais, Ostend, or 
Harwich ; fast vessels carried the mails between Basra and Bombay. 
Some of the private travellers went from Aleppo to Iskanderun, and 
thence by sea to Venice or Genoa, and then overland to a 
Channel port. 

Mr. E. E. Barker in his biography of his father, who was Consul 
at Aleppo from 1799 for many years, relates how, during the war with 
France and Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt and Syria, the official 
correspondence with Admiral Sir Sidney Smith could only be sent by 
this route, as the Mediterranean was unsafe. This route was also of 
vital importance during the campaign against Tippoo Sahib in 1799, 
as the French had occupied Suez. When Napoleon escaped from 
Elba in 1815, Mr, Barker was able to send early news of this 
dramatic event to India in the same way. He had learnt it from a 
newspaper which arrived at Latakia in six days from Genoa. 

Warren Hastings, when Governor-General of Bengal, opened 
negotiations with the Beys of Egypt in 1774 for the passage of 
despatches via Suez to and from India, and in 1775 the East India 
Company appointed an agent at Cairo. Colonel John Taylor states 
that it was despatches sent via Suez that led to the fall of Pondi- 
cherry and the principal French settlements in India in 1778, before 
the latter were prepared or had any knowledge of the war. How- 
ever, the Bast India Company succeeded in having an Act of 
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Parliament passed prohibiting British subjects ■ from .exporting 
produce from India via Suez after April 5, 1782, fearing their trade 
monopoly by the sea route might suffer. Another reason was the 
hostility of the Shereef of Mecca, who feared to lose the dues levied 
by him on ships that called at Jeddah, and induced the Grand Signor 
to put pressure on England to stop, any trade via Suez, under pain of 
confiseation of the cai^o and other penalties. It was also feared that 
the English would make maps of Egypt, and return and conquer it 
as they had conquered India. All this is set forth in a Firman quoted 
by Brissot, a French writer. Not knowing of this Firman, some 
English merchants going from Suez to Cairo were soon after ' 
despoiled and murdered. 

The genesis of the Suez route to India/ is thus described by the 
traveller Karsten Niebuhr, father of the historian. Mr. Holford, an 
experienced mariner living at Bombay, obtained from a friend there 
a copy of a chart of the Arabian coast of the Bed Sea made by 
Niebuhr in 1762. This gave him the idea of sailing direct to Suez, 
which he had often threatened the Jeddah authorities he would do, 
owing to the exactions placed on British ships which visited Jeddah. 
The Turks and Arabs, who never sailed out of sight of land, thought 
this was impossible, considering it the most dangerous navigation in 
the world. However, in 1778 Mr. Holford conducted the- first 
English ship to Suez. The result was that prices for India goods fell 
so much through all tho Levant that the East India Company could 
not afford to send them from London to the Levant, so they pro- 
hibited their Factors from trading on their own account, which they 
had hitherto been allowed to do. In 1774 other ships went to Suez, 
and in 1776 five ships sailed direct from India; and Niebuhr says 
when important events occurred, couriers were sent with despatches 
by this route. The Mr. Holford named above is probably the person 
whose route is shown on EennelFs map as having travelled from 
Aleppo to Baghdad in 1780. His journal I cannot discover; 

The despatches of the British Factors or Besidents in the Persian 
Gulf among the -Bombay Factory Becords at the India Office are a 
strange mixture of high politics and commerce. In the same 
despatch, Mr. Manesty, in 1799, would report the receipt of 
despatches from England and India, the arrival of warships from 
Bombay, the prices of goods he was dealing with on behalf of the 
East India Company, how he proposed to send a courier direct by 
the desert to Aleppo and also via Baghdad to Aleppo, to see. which 
was the quickest route. He used to send duplicate despatches at 
short intervals, but he found that the first messenger merely waited 
for the second to catch him up, so that plan was abandoned. He 
would report how the Kia Pasha of Baghdad, when making an expe- 
dition in 1798-99 against the Wahabis, who occupied the oasis of 
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Hess and Dereyah,' asked him to secure the beBeyolent neutrality of ' 
the Sultans, of Oman and Muscat, thus showing the extent 'of British 
influence in the Persian Gulf. Mr. Manesty would also report how 
he had intercepted the letters of French emissaries to Indian poten- 
tates,' and how on several occasions he 'had actually seized these,: 
emissaries on vessels in the Gulf, and removed their papers by force • 
from' their disguised bearers,. Mr. Manesty was on such good terms 
with the Bedouin tribes that he reported once, that if the plague' 
came to Basra he would go into the desert and stay with the Muntefik 
Sheikh, This same Sheikh in 1800 carried his despatches from Basra 
right across Arabia to Jeddah. Mr. Manesty was able to boast that 
his despatches sent by the desert routes had never been lost, and 
that when one of his couriers was robbed of. them, they were 
recovered, and the thief's head was cut off as a mark of good faith. 

All * travellers admit the good faith of the Bedouin towards 
travellers under their protection, and it was the custom for the 
caravans to take with them o, Rafik, or representative of every tribe 
on the route, and pay a tribute; then the caravan w4s safe. The 
Arabs of Mesopotamia have, however, nothing of the ''noble 
savage” about them; and Balbi, travelling from Baghdad to Basra 
in 1580, says he met " many lions and Arab thieves ” on the journey. 
This bad reputation they still maintain. 

In recent times there was an express mail service between the 
British Consulates at Damascu'S and Baghdad, and the Turks later 
on had a similar postal service. From the description of the route 
by travellers it seems quite feasible to go by automobile from 
Daihascus to the Euphrates — ^water, too, is found here at no great 
depth apparently — and indeed a very large area of the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts has a hard surface ; but the two Nefud deserts, which 
are of drifting sands, would be impassable- It will now be possible, 
therefore, for future travellers to explore many quite unknown dis- 
tricts of Arabia, as there are said to be the remains of many old cities 
in Southern Arabia north of Hadramut, which no European has 
hitherto been able to visit. The automobile and the aeroplane will 
open up vast possibilities of exploration in this land of mystery. 

Colonel Taylor states that in 1790 , a year after his journey from 
Aleppo to Basra, he reported to the Governor of Bombay on the 
great advantage of the Suez route over the former route in point of 
time. He proves this in his book by a number of itineraries from 
India to England. However, I believe it was not until 18B7, on tbe 
introduction of steam navigation, , that the Suez route was finally 
adopted, after Colonel Chesney had reported favourably on the pos- 
sibility of a scheme for utilizing the Euphrates for steam navigation 
along a large portion of its course* This scheme, however, came to 
naught, to the great disappointment of this intrepid explorer, as did 
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the 'Scheme in 1856 ior the Euphrates Yailey Eailway, ■ which would 
have been a sort, of Baghdad Bailway from Tripoli to Basra. 
Ghesney had' reported on the feasibility .of a Suess Canal before ' he 
studied the Euphrates route, and, by the irony of fate, it was his 
report which induced M. de Lesseps (who was not an engineer) to 
take up the Canal project many y^ears later, which has influenced 
the development of our Empire so vastly. The chief opposition to 
the Euphrates Valley Eailway came from Napoleon III., who in 
1869 opened the Canal td irrigation. The medal commemorating this 
event "bears the legend L'^pargne fran^aise prepare la paix du 
monde.'* However, next year the Eranco-German war broke out. 

Beauwes, who visited Basra in 1745, wrote: “ The English and 
the Dutch make a considerable figure here, they having their 
factories here, and despatch their letters by land, which is done by 
way of Damascus and Aleppo. The caravan of Bassorah is one of 
those that carry to Bender Abbazi (Gombroon) a part of those rich 
goods with which that trade is supported, and the same caravan 
brings back on its return the products of India, China, Japan, and 
Europe, of which Bender is the depository, staple, and storehouse 
for Persia and the three Arabias.” He also speaks of the Persians 
who passed Basra on their pilgrimage to Mecca, and sell goods which 
they bring in their little caravans going and coming. 

Of the trade of Bender Abbas, Beauwes wrote in 1745: "'.Divers 
caravans of merchants are seen coming in from Ispahan, Basra, 
Laor, Aleppo, Baghdad, ‘Herat, Shiraz, and the Levant, with gold 
and silver stuffs, velvets, taffeties, porcellain, feathers, morocco 
leather, wool brocades, carpets, Turkey camblets and other slighter 
ones from Arabia, dragon’s blood, manna, myrrh, incense, raisins, 
dates, Barcun horses, but particularly raw silk (which is the greatest 
article in the Persian trade), turquoises, and pearls.” 

The same writer alludes to the caravans from Aleppo and Suez, 
which joined forces en route, and w^ent to Mocha in South-West 
.Arabia; the merchandise carried included merceries from Nuremberg, 
and Hungarian, Venetian, and Moorish gold ducats and dollars. On 
the return journey, all kinds of medicinal and odoriferous plants, and, 
above all, coffee. 

However, from a paper read by Lt. -Colonel G. S. F, Napier before 
the Eoyal Geographical Society in November last, it seems certain 
that motor roads are to replace caravan routes both in Northern and 
Southern Persia. He himself had been by motor from Baku to 
Baghdad, and a railway is being rapidly made from Baghdad to 
Khanikin on the Persian frontier, where the motor road would begin. 
Colonel Napier said that Sir Percy Sykes was doing much to improve 
the roads in South Persia, which were much worse than those of 
Northern Persia. Cars had travelled from Quetta to Kerman and 
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■thence to Shiraz.'' ' A practical motor road had been surveyed between 
Bender Abbas and Shiraz, and should now be an accomplished fact. 
Both in Northern and Southern Persia, with -the great supplies of 
petrol at- Ahwaz and Baku and the Pipe 'Line in Southern' Persia, 
motor transport is simplified and cheapened, and is likely to be a far 
more paying affair than a railway in hilly and remote districts, and a 
dangerous rival to the caravan, which, however, will probably always 
be found indispensable in certain regions of the East. ' Motor roads 
will anyhow be invaluable as feeders to railways in Persia. 

In eonelusion, I must allude to the recent flights by large British 
aeroplanes from Cairo to India, one of which followed an old caravan 
route by flying from Damascus to the Euphrates and Baghdad via 
Tadmor. 

The Engineering Supplement of The Times for February describes 
a scheme, of which Mr. Gustave Defosse is the author, for a Ship- 
canal starting from Suedia, the ancient Seleueia, ascending the 
Nahr-el“Asi (the Orontes) towards Antioch, and thence via Aleppo to 
Kalat Balis on the Euphrates. The total length from Suedia to Fao, 
at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, would be about 969 miles. It 
must be remembered that Aleppo is l',100 feet above sea-level, and 
in view of the very high cost of such a scheme it is probable that 
a railway running from west to east, connecting Damascus with the 
Euphrates and another linking up the Egyptian railway system with 
Basra, are far more promising propositions. Hitherto the Bedouin 
tribes have been opposed to railway development, which is one 
reason why the Hedjaz railway has not yet been extended from 
Medina to Mecca, though it has been surveyed, following very closely 
the old caravan route. The Bedouin do not relish the idea of losing 
the tribute which from time immemorial they have levied on cara- 
vans that pass through their territory. 

These, then, are the latest forms of locomotion which may be 
destined to supplant the old-time caravan in the Arabian Peninsula 
and in the East generally in the near future. 

The Chairman remarked that the paper was so full of geographical 
and historical references that it afforded many points for useful and 
interesting discussion. A great deal of it recalled the ancient routes 
across Arabia from Aleppo, or Syria, to Baghdad; from Syria to 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf; or from Syria to Muscat, at one time 
the chief centre of the Arabian trade. They bad but little conception 
of the amount of commercial traffic which those routes carried in the 
days of Arab ascendancy — days to which they could hardly con- 
veniently look back because they were so remote, and the history 
regarding them was so exceedingly vague. A book had lately been 
published by Colonel Miles, who had lived for some time at Muscat, 
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at Basra, and at Baghdad. Colonel Miles was thoroughly saturated 
with the traditions of the East and with Oriental literature generally. 
From reading his book, which was entitled The Countnes and the 
Peoples of the Persian Gulf, he had, for the first time, arrived at 
some idea of the greatness of Arabia in the days of her ascendancy 
both by land and sea, when ail the commerce of Asia was under her 
control, and she had complete command of the sea from the Persian 
Gulf to the Indian coast. She was then by far the most powerful 
nationality, as her people were the most wealthy on the face of the 
earth. He thought it was somewhat a matter of pride to us, or it 
ought to be, that there is a prospect of at least some of her formef 
power and independence being restored to her through British inter- 
vention and influence. As regards routes across Arabia to India, he 
confessed, he did not think any of those which had been suggested or 
nientioned as being possible would materialize or come into uke in 
the near future. If in order to reach India they had to pass overland 
through Persia, they would have to adopt the Northern system of 
railways connifecting up with the Eussian system, which now had its 
terminus at Tabriz or Teheran. From Teheran the railway may 
eventually be carried across Persia either on a Northern line near the 
Elburz Mountains towards Herat or southward first of all into Central 
Persia and thence eastwards towards India; or by a third route, 
which he regarded as hardly, practicable, one which kept to the coast. 
They must remember that the Arabs, when they wanted to reach 
India, carried on their trade by sea? It was only because they had 
the command of the sea that .they were able to trade with India. 
Their trade route was principally from Muscat to Charbar oih the 
Makran coast of Baluchistan, which was an Arab colony the same as 
Gwadur, further east. Charbar was the point at which the first of 
our seaplanes that made the flight to Delhi from Egypt rested en 
route. It is a station on the Indo-Persian telegraph line. At Charbar 
the influence of the south-west monsoon begins to fade away, .so that 
whilst the monsoon winds carried the traders conveniently to* that 
point, they afterwards adopted a land roui^ and followed the Makran 
coast to the north-east corner of the Arabian Sea, and then .turned 
southward to Sind. It had always seemed to him that those who 
were more or less cultivating the^ idea of overland routes to India 
were a little bit hazy in their minds on the point as to how they were 
to cross the frontiers of India. There was one historic way from the 
far north which Alexander the Great followed, but that way was 
entirely out of the question. He referred to the passes of the Hindu 
Kush. All mediaeval routes centred on the north-west comer of 
India. This appeared to have formed the one great gateway into 
India, the one which, through all time^ had proved to be the most 
easy of access, and, as regarded Asia, the most vulnerable. That was 
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the route by which the Arabs conquered Sind and held the whole of 
the Indus Valley. That, he could hot help thinking, would be the 
necessary objectiYe in any line that might now be contemplated to 
India. The Arabs very carefully avoided any contact with what they 
might call the independent tribes of our Indian frontier. They never 
meddled with the& at all. Neither did the Greeks ever meddle with 
them. Indeed, we were really the- first people who had dived into 
the recesses of the frontier hills and instituted anything like a reason- 
able and sound administration of their country. It might, perhaps, 
be said, Why should not the line go through Persia to Quetta ? That, 
of course, was matter for discussion. For his own part, he thought 
the connection between Quetta and the Indus Valley was a weak 
one, and that a better, a stronger route into India could be found 
further west of Quetta and nearer the coast. That also was a point 
which was quite open for discussion. He should like to ask some 
gentlemen present interested in the Indian frontier to express their 
views on the subject. 

Sir Francis Yotjnghusb AND said he had been extrenfely interested 
in the paper, for it renewed their knowledge of Arabia and convinced 
them of the magnificent country it was in the olden days, and how 
very much the caravan routes to India used to be utilized. The 
paper had also opened up visions for the future, and it was about 
this aspect which they should be chiefly concerned. He thought the 
lecturer had said that ‘the domination of the Arab in the old days was 
preferred to that of the Turk in more recent times. Now that the 
Turkish domination had been done away with, they had to deal with 
the Arabs alone. From ail the accounts which had reached us they 
were an exceedingly intelligent race, of whom it was possible to make 
something. If they looked at the map of Asia and of Africa, they 
would see what a very important point was that about the Suez Canal, 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, They would see . how these formed, as 
it were, the strategic centre of our Empire, from which the routes to 
India, to Australia, and to East Africa radiate. And from there, 
from Palestine and Syria, would radiate the new route to India across 
the desert of Arabia. The lecturer had said a good deal about the 
route from Bamaseus to the Euphrates Valley, and he did not know if 
he could give them any more information about it. If he could it 
would be most .welcome. He was talking to an officer who had 
recently returned from that part of the world, and who informed him 
that he did not think that what is marked on our maps as desert is 
really quite so desert as it is made to appear. He was informed by 
the officer, though perhaps the lecturer might have more information, 
that the part between Damascus and Hit on the Euphrates is 
capable of a great deal more cultivation than it is being put to at the 
present time. Probably it was more populated in the old days than 
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It is now. In that case it might be possible to make a railway from 
Damascus to the Euphrates Valley. A strong railway had dready 
been made from Basra. I think it is a metre gauge railway from 
Basra to Baghdad. 

Colonel A. C.. Yate The latest information,, I think, is that the 
railway stops at Amara and is again recommenced at Kut-ei-Amara, 
the piece in between being linked up by river navigation. 

Sir Francis Younghusband thought the connection did not get 
through to Kut, but went up the Euphrates Valley and then across 
to ' Baghdad. : Then came the ..question whether, and if so, how, 
Mesopotamia should : be connected, with India by rail. The Chairman 
had said that the railway connection between Arabia and India would 
possibly pasS' through North Persia.'^ Perhaps; Mesopotamia would 
like to be linked up with India, and he dared say Sir Percy Sykes 
would be able to tell them of the possibility, of connecting Basra with 
India through Southern, Persia. The last lecture they had in that 
room described how the Nushki Bailway had been extended to the 
Persian border, and as it did not seem to be anything so very great, 
it might be possible to construct a railway to connect up the 
extremity of : the Baluchistan Bailway with Mesopotamia. Then, of 
course, came in the question of the use of motor cars. This was 
exceedingly interesting, and the accounts that were received of the 
uses to which motor cars had been put afforded ample scope for 
speculation as to the extent to which they would be utilized in the 
development of new and hitherto unthought-of routes. It aroused 
wonder to hear of the way in which officers at Mesopotamia Bad been 
engaged in expeditions by motor car from Mesopotamia right up to 
Baku. Then they had heard of motors being used in the desert. 
The latest information opened up the prospect of a great revolution 
in our ideas of. transport across the desert. Thus, motors, combined 
with seaplanes, aeroplanes, and other mechanical contrivances, 
added greatly to the facilities by which they would be able to survey 
regions and areas which had hitherto been unexplored, and which 
might, after being properly reconnoitred, be found adaptable for the 
^construction of railways and other lines of transit. Observers wlio 
travelled to and from these regions might be able to open up negotia- 
tions and engage in friendly intercourse with the chiefs of the tribes 
through whose province new lines of communication might be 
opened. By means of motor cars, seaplanes, aeroplanes, and all the 
other of the modern mechanical means of transit, he certainly 
thought that in a very short time we should have through com- 
munication between the Mediterranean Sea and India, and that by 
these means India would be very much more closely connected with 
Europe than she had been in the past. The whole subject was 
important from whatever point of view it was considered, and he 
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hoped 4Mt iiEder the auspices of the Society they would have many 
more illustrated lectures of a kind similar to the. one to which they 
had listened. The subject and the great possibilities it involved 
ought to' be brought more prominentiy before the public. 

Colonel A. C. Y ate said he was afraid the country described by 
the lecturer was one of which he had no personal knowledge. He 
was thinking that perhaps in view of the importance of the railway 
route which would lead from Constantinople across Asia Minor and 
beyond — the well-known' route of the Baghdad Railway, which 
would no doubt, en pmaant, be linked up with the port of Alexan- 
dretta— -they might consider for a moment the position, of Cyprus, 
which of late had been very much discussed. As they were aware, 
the Greeks had set their eyes with great affection upon Cyprus. He 
gathered from a letter he had received from a very well-known 
member of the Society — ^h^ would not mention the writer's name, as 
the letter was marked private " — ^that the question merited more 
serious attention than it is receiving in this country. Venezelean 
eloquence, as they learned from the newspapers, was having a very 
great effect upon the Peace Conference.. Personally, he did not him- 
self feel such a very strong sympathy with the claims of the Greeks. 
He regarded Cyprus as of such importance to this country that he 
did not think those claims should be conceded. He was sure 
Disraeli would not have taken it, as he did in the year 1877-78, unless 
with a special object in view. He had it on the best authority, that 
of Mr. John Murray, a member of the Society, who told him how 
Lord Lytton once took him down to the India Office, and there 
showed him the papers which made it clear how Disraeli intended 
to use Cyprus. It was to be a iete-de-pont for Alexandretta, the 
Mediterranean end of a railway, which he was said to have projected, 
and which lie was unable to carry out because a Gladstonian 
Government came into power in 1880. Little Englander Govern- 
ment as it was, it in 1882 started our Egyptian policy, which had 
proved a' decidedly big thing. Under the circumstances he could 
not but regard Cyprus as being of the very highest importance to 
this country. The Nfar East weekly bore testimony to the deter- 
mination of the Greeks to secure Cyprus to themselves, if possible. 
The population of Cyprus was, doubtless, largely Greek, but they 
had done and would do extremely well under British administration, 
and would strengthen our hands as they required to he strengthened 
in order to carry out the policy which it was no doubt our intention 
to carry out in accordance with our mandate for the government of 
Palestine, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. There was one curious little 
thing he wished to relate with reference to Sir Harford Jones, whose 
naine had been mentioned by the lecturer. In 1800, Mr. (as he then 
was) Harford Jones was Consul-General at Baghdad. Tlie French 
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Consul-General contemporary with him was a Eousseau, a cousin or 
nephew of the famous Jean Jacques. It so happened that, when in 
Cambridge recently, be (Colonel Yate) was examining the stock of a 
well-known bookseller, who invariably had his stall in the market- 
place there, and came across four quarto volumes containing Emile, 
La NouveUe Heloise, and other works of Jean Jacques, and found 
that these had been presented by the Trench Consul-General of 
Baghdad, Eousseau, to Mr. Harford Jones in 1800. They bore the 
signature of the donor and the bookplate of the recipient, and the 
interest of the association persuaded him to become the pur- 
chaser of the volumes. 

Sir Eric Swayne remarked that one or two points had been raised 
as to the jealousy of the Arabs generally of interference with their 
trading routes. Of course they were in former times, as in many 
respects they continued to be, the greatest traders in the world. 
The nature of the country which they traversed necessitated their 
carrying on the trade’ by caravan. In various parts the tribes were, 
even to-day, jealous of interference with their prerogative as regards 
the levying of duties and so on. But he was sure that the Arabs 
were a reasonable people, and if they were properly handled it would 
. always be possible to arrange with them a composition. With them 
it was only a question of a figure. Another thing was the matter of 
protection to the .caravans given by the tribes through whose 
country they passed. This was assured by the individual who repre- 
sented each tribe. When the Aban, as he was called, was appointed, 
he technically took control of the whole of the caravan, including the 
property of all the persons connected with it; it was regarded for the 
time being as, his property. Behind the Aban was the whole of his 
tribe, and any interference with the caravan was tak^n up by the 
tribe, whose members made war against those who were guilty of it. 
This sometimes led to bloody bouts, which went on alternately? year 
after year, but which the tribes wished to avoid. The caravan and 
all belonging to it was to the Aban sacred, and thus his power was 
very great, and he was paid fees. The power of appointing the Abans 
belonged to the tribes through whose country the caravan passed, 
and thus when it went into the country of another tribe the Aban 
was changed, and its full control as well as the responsibility for its 
safe passage were formally handed over to the new one. In ancient 
times, he believed, there was a valuable trade carried on in Arabia 
derived not only from Arabia, but from the Somali coast; the distance, 
so short across the coast of Aden and the Arabian Sea, would prove 
no hindrance at all. They also did trade with that horn of Africa 
which projected into the Indian Ocean next Somaliland. In Somali- 
land, for instance, there were many features of the same kind of 
trade as they had in Arabia. There was the coffee which was called 
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'Moclia cofiee., I>6caiise it was brought to Mocha;', But subsequently 
that trade was. brought to- Aden, and Mocha was left alone. ■ All the 
caravan routes,' so far as coffee was concerned, led to Aden, but the 
article itself came from various parts, including Amhara, which was 
one of the outlying states of Abyssmia.- 

' Mr. : Haefoku, the course of a brief reply, said he thought 
there were portions of territory between Damascus and Baghdad 
which were by no means an absolute desert. They were less of a 
desert than many British grouse moors and deer forests. Water 
could be found by digging down, and that not very deeply. In the 
rainy season the Arabian deserts could support large fiochs of camels 
or sheep. 

The Chairman said that nothing remained for him to do but to 
ask the audience to join in a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Harford 
for his very interesting' paper . 



THE BOLSHEVIK AND GERMAN 
DANGER IN RUSSIA : ITS THREAT TO 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, April 2, 1919, Mr. E. P. Stebbing, 
E.B.G.S., E.Z.S., gave a lecture on - ‘The Bolshevik and German 
Danger in Bussia:.Its Threat to "the British Empire ’’at a meeting 
of the Central Asian Society held at 22, Albemarle Street, London. 
In the absence of the Eight Hon. Lord Garnock, P.C., G.C.B., the 
President, the chair was occupied by Sir Francis Younghusband, and 
there was a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings,* said that lortunatdy 
members of the Society had with them that afternoon Mr, Stebbing, 
who was very well known in India as an accomplished oihcer in the 
service of the Department of Forests, and who had recently spent a 
year or two in surveying and studying the possibilities of the very 
valuable forests of North Eussia, and had availed himself of the 
exceptional opportunities afforded him of studying the Eussian people 
as well as the changes which had taken place in their economic and 
social condition in recent times. He had pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Stebbing. 

Mr. E. P. Stebbing, who had a very cordial reception, then read 
his paper, which was in the following terms : 

The history of Eussia since the Eevolution has proved a difficult 
one to follow even by those who have had at one period or another the 
opportunity of studying it at first hand on the spot. For those to 
whom no such chances have offered the significance of the changing 
scenes in that unfortunate country must have proved enigmatic. And 
yet it is not open to doubt that the fate of Eussia, the future of 
Eussia, both politically and economically, is of immense importance 
to an Empire such as our .own, 

I propose to divide my remarks to-day into a brief review, so far 
as such review is possible at present, of the events during the periods 
of the Provisional Governments, the Bolshevik and’ German Govern- 
ment up to the armistice, and the Bolshevik Government since then ; 
to glance at the German aims in Eussia and the East ; and then 

m 
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discuss briefly ^ the commercial possibilities of Eussia aad tbe^ecessity 
of coimteractiog German mfluence and penetration. 

1,' The Provisional Governments. — ^The ‘advent of the Bolshevik 
as the ruler of Russia came as a shock to the hnik oi the Allied public, 
who had been led to believe that Kerensky had 't^e situation well in- 
hand. But this was the reverse of the case. Th\ first Provisional 
Government contained men of high ability and promise. But 
visionaries, coupled with that self -elected Government, . the SoldiersV 
and Workmens* Oouncil, or Soviet, of whom Kerensky long remained 
a member, swept away the men who might have ..brought the new 
Republic safely through the great dangers confronting it. 
took the helm, and from that time dated the rise of the Bolshevik, 
supported by German propaganda and German gold. The Russian 
nation in part went to war to shake ofl the German yoke* The 
autocracy mismanaged the war and the Revolution took place. The 
Revolution was not pleasing to the Germans. It was probably the 
last thing they wanted. But they sat down to turn the altered 
conditions to their own account. The Allies held aloof from the 
struggling Republic, pinned their faith on the popular idol who, 
though burning with patriotic ardour for his country, had no experi- 
ence of public affairs and proved a weak and vacillating idealist who 
was from the first swayed and overruled by the Soviet. The Soviet 
contained able men who, as the months went by, proved that they 
were capable of learning by experience, and became more moderate 
in their views. But within the Soviet was a faction, the Bolsheviks, 
led by Lenin and Trotsky, who gradually waxed in power. Even the 
fiasco of the July 1917 rising only acted as a temporary setback to 
their German-aided schemes. After the dismissal by Kerensky of 
that patriotic and fine soldier Komiloff there remained no douot in 
the minds of many Entente onlookers that the advent of the Bolshevik 
to power was a certainty. The Provisional Government disappeared 
on November 8, 1917, and with its disappearance went the last, hope 
of saving Russia from anarchy and appalling disaster. 

2. The Bolshevik and German Begime in Bussia up to the 
Arniisiice and its Threat to the East and India. — The Bolsheviks 
assumed the reins of government in Petrograd with ease. Moscow 
witnessed some fighting before it was mastered, but within a com- 
])aratively short space of time the Soviets held that city, with Kieff, 
Kharkoff, Odessa, Ekaterinoslav, ^ Samara, Saratoff, Kazan, and 
Rostoff. Lenin and Trotsky had Russia under their heels. The 
year which followed was full of incident and menace. It witnessed 
the annoim(*.ement by Lenin of his policy ; the peace treaties between 
Russia, the I^kraine, and the Central Powers ; the peace forced on 
Roumania; the meeting and dissolution of the Constituent Assembly; 
the disappearance of the Russian Army and the formation of the Red 
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Guards; the withdrawai of the Allies from Russia, and,, with the 
■■disclosure of the growing power and'iat^tions of the Oermans, their 
subsequent return ; the formation .of new -Gowmments, and -the 
beginnings of arniies, in Biberia, North, Russia, and elsewhere; the 
results of the'^ Bolshevik attempts to govetn; the inauguration of the' 
Red Terror ; and finally the collapse of‘ Germany her. Allies, 

We will briefly review these- incidents. 

Lenin announced his future policy as f^ows :"Ue said there were 
three problems before, the Russian democracy : (1) The ,immediate 
termination of the war, fpr which his Government would propose m 
armistice to the belligerents; (2) the handing over of Mie land to the 
•peasants ; and (3) the settlement of the economic* crisis. 

The moderate wing of the Soviet at once announced that they 
disapproved of the coup d'etat, and withdrew from the Soviet. This 
action raised the hopes of the Entente that Lenin’s rule would be a 
brief one. But events have shown that they had in Lenin to deal 
with a (iperent type of man to his predecessors, and ^e who was 
prepared to act with extreme ruthlessness. The whole course of 
events in Russia turned upon the manner in which the^ remluMons 
were carried out. For the Bolshevik theories when translated to 
practice were to result in the almost complete subjection of Russia to 
Germany, in the total financial and economic ruih d the counky, and 
in the institution of the Red Terrcar. To get rid of Ishe Army was 
Lenin and Trotsky’s first ob|eot. To the Army they had promised 
peace, and, the steps by which they. fulMed this pronaise resulted in 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.' Th^ Allies natursdly rdused to par- 
ticipate in the hegotiatioBS, and Trot^y repudiated Russia’s foreign 
debts. The Germans proved too clever for the Boihhevik leaders, and 
the latter’s refusal to put their names to the treaty, whilst declaring 
the war at an end, resulted in a German advance on the Eastern 
Front and the exaction of fjur severer terms. The signature of the 
treaty did not stay this advance, Germany’s object feeing to seiseie the 
northern ports of Murmansk and Archangel and the Sibtaian Raify'^ay ; 
at the former she proposed to set up submarine bases from vdiich.to 
harry the Atlantic shipping; the latter would open to her the rich 
Biberian granary. A peace had been already signed with Ukrainia, 
and a shameful peace was now forced on Boumania. After the Brest 
treaty a cloud of German civil emissaries commenced a wide and deep 
penetration of Russia, with the . object of -securing concessions and 
exploiting the country on a large scale as soon as Germany had won 
the war. 

Lenin’s other activities were in connection with the land, which 
he ordered to be partitioned amongst the peasants, and his campaign 
■ against the bourgeoisie and capitalists and industries. Within a short 
period he took over the gold reserve of the Banks, broke the power of 
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: the landed classes and bourgeome, whom he brought to beggary^ and 
■reduced to ■ impotency most of the industrial organizations of the 
■ country. He instituted a class war on a gigantic scale _gid brought 
about a reign of terror throughout the country. Lenin^also hoped 
that the working classes of the Allied and belligerent countries would 
rise and overthrow their rulers and that the Bolshevik ^creed would 
spread throughout the world. At the tim^ these ^'hopes were 
premature, but to further them the Bolshevik Government sent 
representatives to the Allied and belligerent natiohs wish secret 
Instructions to spread the Bolshevik propaganda. Leninas treatment 
of the Constituent Assembly, that assembly devised by the first 
Provisional Government, which was to settle the future government 
of Russia, sharply illustrated the methods by whicb the Belsheviks 
intended to keep in power. The Assembly met once, declared against 
the Bolshevik regime, and was promptly dissolved by Lenin, a 
Congress of Soviets being substituted for it. 

The Russian Army had to a great extent disappeared before the 
Germans commenced their advance into Russia, the promise of the 
partition of the land and the fear that they would not obtain their 
share luring masses of the peasant soldiery to desert and return to 
their viil^es. The notorious highly-paid Red Guard, who were 
practically given a free hand in their treatment of the bourgeoisie, 
took its place. The formation of this Red Guard was undertaken by 
Trotsky^ who had resigned his position as Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs to avoid putting his name to the Brest treaty and was 
appointed Commissary for War. By now, owing to their refusal to 
join in the Brest treaty and under the influence of German propa- 
ganda, the Entente, and especially the British, were being regarded 
with dislike by an increasing section of Russians, which culminated 
in an attack by the Bolsheviks on the British Embassy and the 
murder of the British naval attach^ and the imprisonment of Entente 
representatives and subjects. 

Under the Bolshevik regime the dismemberment of Russia soon 
became a practical reality. Finland, the Ukraine, the Don region, 
and Siberia, had declared their independence. The Caucasus followed 
suit, and a Government of the North subsequently came into being. 
At the end of 1917 the Allies withdrew from the North; the Archangel 
depots were broken up, large amounts of stores being left behind, a 
part of which were subsequently transferred by the Bolsheviks and 
made over to the Germans. The Embassies removed into Finland 
and later left Russia. This action, produced a deep impression on 
anti-Bolshevik Russia. They saw themselves deserted by the Allies 
and left to the mercy of the Bolshevli and German. 

• For some six months Germany had a free hand in Russia. She 
extorted a heavy gold indemnity from the Bolsheviks, and economic 
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concesswns^wliieh ware to bar tbe Allies from^ tbe countrj for a ..period ■ 
of years. -Her contmued advance became, a grave menace to tbe. East. ^ 
Japan was ' -.alarmed at tbe tbongbt of Germany appearing - at- 
VladivostocbT to which end the ‘Austro-German prisoners in Siberia 
were being. formed into striking corps. We ourselves were.conlroiited 
with the .double menace in the North, and in ^ the East the danger to 
India via Persia. We had killed the Baghdad Eailway scheme, but 
Pan-Germanism, in view of the great- offensive on the Western Front- , 
commenced in March, 1918, was rampant in Germany, and she was 
riding roughshod over Eastern Europe and part of North-West Asia. 
The position had been carefully thought out, and provinces, water^ 
ways, spheres of influence, important strategical, economic, and 
political positions were falling into her hands. She had possession of 
the Baltic (to Sweden's great alarm) and the Baltic and Western 
Provinces, proposed to set. up her own nominee as King of Finland, 
and, in spite of the treaty, was in command bf the Ukraine. She had 
occupied Odessa, the great grain mart, and was* inarching eastwards 
with the object of disputing with the Turks for Baku and making the 
Black Sea and Caspian German lakes. Turkey and Persia would be 
under her thumb, jumping-off places to the domination of Asia. In 
Germany they were using such phrases as" Berlin-Batum, ” Beirlin- 
Bokbara, " and Hamburg-Herat "-—ominous phrases for the British 
Empire. The Allies had as yet taken no steps to stop this victorious 
career, having their hands very full ih the west: But Mr. Balfour, 
in the House of Commons, pointed out that with Kussia dereliSfet, there 
could be a German penetration from end to end of the country, which 
would be absolutely disastrous to Eussia and certainly would be very 
injurious to the future of the Allies. The question before the Allies 
was, How could practical assistance be given ? 

Before the Allies moved in the south Germany and the Bolsheviks 
were threatening the Siberian Railway. In the north intervention was 
forced upon us by the German and Finnish advance on M.urmansk 
and the transference to Gemiaiji^i^ of our stores from this and the 
Archangel depots. We reoccupied Murmansk in jf'ebruary and March 
and Archangel as soon as the port became ice-free. A Gove’rnment of 
the North was proclaimed at Archangel, which worked in unison 'with 
the Allies, and Russian recruits joined up with the Allied forces. The 
Allies marched south and occupied portions of the Murman and 
Archangel- Vologda Railways and moved up the Dvina River. It was 
not, however, till’ August that the full entry of the Allies into a 
struggle with the Germans and Bolsheviks took place. In the south 
this entry was the outcome of the extraordinary rise of the Czecho- 
slovak troops. These troops had fought on the Russian side till the 
collapse of the Russian Army, had then been promised a safe conduct 
to Vladivostock by Trotsky, from whence they were to be shipped to 
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IlgM’ in 'France. Trotsky went back on his wor<l', with the fesnlt that 
the Czechs rose, seized points in South Russia, -and eventually, with 
the^ help of, the Allies, the whole of the Siberian Railway.-. A strong 
mixed force of the Allies landed at Yladivostock, but valuable time 
wa-s lost before portions. of it were sent into Western Siberia.' . The 
time so granted enabled Trotsky, with German assistance, to consti- 
tute :■ several Bolshevik armies. Some stiff fighting,.,, took place, but 
the' Czech parties in the west were relieved to a great extent before,; 
the capitulation of Bulgaria and Turkey brought about the collapse 
of Germany.^ 

Considerable trouble was experienced by the Allies with the 
various competitive Governments set up in Russia in opposition to 
the Bolsheviks. After some preliminary frictiop the Government of 
the 'North worked smoothly enough, and the Allies strengthened it 
by stabilizing the rouble at fid. In Southern Russia and Siberia 
several opposition Governments arose, and considerable friction 
resulted amongst the Siberian ones. These were at length amalga- 
mated at a National Congress assembling at Ufa, which was attended 
by members of the old Constituent Assembly and representatives of 
the Siberian Governments, and others from the Ural, Orenburg, 
Astrakhan, etc., and of the various political parties, Cadets, Social 
Revoiutioharies, and so forth. The programme adopted was the 
re-establishment of Russians unity and independence, freeing the 
country from the Bolshevik, and annulment of the Brest treaty, 

I need not pause to consider at length the internal condition of 
Russia as the result of a year’s rule of the Bolshevik and German. 
The Red Terror stalked through the land. No man’s person, family, 
or property was safe unless he purchased immunity by allegiance to 
the Bolsheviks and worked openly for them. Industry was replaced 
by anarchy. As a result of the hopeless dislocation in the transport 
services, the feeding of the population went from bad to worse. 
Cholera, starvation, violence, and murder were the conditions under 
which existence was carried on. The Red Terror had completel,y 
unnerved the Russian people, and by means of that Terror the 
Bolshevik leaders, the greater proportion of whom were not Russians, 
being mostly of Jewish origin and of the bourgeois or peAit bourgeois 
class, maintained themselves in power, 

8. The Bolshevik Government and German Penetration of Russia 
since the Armistice, — Certain clauses of the Armistice agreement with 
Germany entailed the evacuation of Russian territory, as existing in 
August, 1914, of all German troops, instructors, prisoners, and 

* A small British force had been sent through Persia to occupy Baku, an 
extraordinary march which was brought to a successful conclusion. The support 
given us by the Armenians was insnificient, and after stiff fighting we withdrew, 
the Turks seizing the place. 
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clviliansj ' tlie stoppage oi all ^ requisitions and seizures bj' Germans, 
and the abandonment' of the Treaty of Brest and the supplementary 
treaties. Some foresaw at the time that the enforcement ■ of these- 
clauses would prove difficult, and events have proved this to be the 
case. Russia is as much the prey to German penetration at the - 
present moment as at any time previous. With Germany’s- record 
and Germany’s Eastern ambitions it would be insensate to credit that 
her big financiers and economists have given up their dream of 
exploiting Russia. 

Affairs in Russia since the armistice have been kaleidoscopic. But 
fchey have gone steadily on the downward grade. A great danger to 
Europe and the world, which had become apparent during the last 
month or two of the war, was the spread of Bolshevism. Just before 
she capitulated Germany had dismissed the Bolshevik Ambassador 
and suite from her country, and other nations soon followed suit. 
Switzerland had become a hotbed of this pernicious creed. 

The collapse of the German, instead of weakening Lenin’s power, 
served to increase it. Perhaps one of the causes, if not the chief 
cause, lay in the fact that, owing to the vacillation of the Allied policy 
towards Russia, combined with the Red Terror and the scarcity of 
food, numbers of officers of the old Russian Army were forced to join 
fehe Bolshevik armies in order to save themselves from starvation or 
to prevent their families from being butchered . And industrial workers 
and peasants joined for the same reason. The armies are also said to 
contain a certain number of German effectives. The outcome has 
been that the new Russian armies and the Allies have found them- 
selves opposed during the winter by Bolshevik forces which have 
grown in size and organization. They are said to be deficient in 
artillery and ammunition, however, and it is doubtful w^hether their 
cohesion is likely to bear the strain of reverses. In the North the 
Allies have experienced checks and retirements.. But these are 
probably not of great military importance. In the South the Bon 
Cossacks have had a chequered time. In Western Siberia Admiral 
Koltchak was eventually elected Biotator, and set himself enthu- 
siastically to reorganize and strengthen the new young Russian 
armies, who gradually took over the positions held by the Czechs. 
Intermittent fighting took place during the winter. The Siberian 
Government assembled at Omsk, where there are details of British 
forces. 

The Allies lost no time in occupying Baku, Odessa, and other 
Black Sea ports, and in sending naval expeditions into the Baltic ; but 
with the passing months it became obvious that the Allies had as yet 
no definite policy as regards Russia. The offer of a conference between 
Allied representatives and members of all the Russian Governments, 
including the Bolsheviks, on Princes Island, provided the Bolsheviks 
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ceased %htmg, m witli"2io success, and the Bolshevik leaders took 
advantage of the..'welter of anarchy supervening tojuvade the Western 
and, Baltic provinces and later- Poland. ,,THe policy of' drift has 
resulted in the condition of Bast Europe becoming chaotic, a condition 
which Lenin and Trotsky have exploited to their own considerable 
advantage- Hungary has thrown in her lot with the Bolsheviks, not 
improbably at' the instigation of Germany, and the latter may be 
preparir^ or intending to db the same. The Peace Council appear to 
have realized the great daiigel* threatening Europe.' We have to defend 
Esthonia, Livonia, Poland, and Roumania, and the Czecho-Slovak 
kingdom against Bolshevik and German designs. The Bolshevik policy 
and the German policy is to upset the authority of the projected League 
of Nations and to prevent the Allies and the world reaping the fruits of 
their victory. Hungary must be brought to heel and Germany kept 
from joining the Bolsheviks and thus securing a firm grip on Russia. 
The Allies, in fact, must have a definite Russian policy. The drift 
policy has resulted in the occupation of the Ukraine by the Bolsheviks, 
who are now advancing on Odessa. They have assumed the offensive 
in the Baltic provinces and Lithuania and are menacing Riga. In the 
South-east they are exerting heavy pressure on the left wing of 
Denikinas Cossack Army in the Donetz coal-basin# and the Allies have 
had to retire a little in the North. The position is brightest on the 
Ural front, where Koltchak’s new armies have recently inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Bolsheviks, captured Ufa, and apparently^ 
surrounded their Fifth Army. This success may have far greater 
consequences than are at present apparent, provided the Allies give 
the Russian armies, wheresoever fighting, a far greater material 
support than has yet been the case, and provided a definite line of 
policy is laid dow& and adhered to. Bolshevism is a plague-spot in the 
world, as M. Pichon has recently well said, and its expansion requires 
.to be prevented at all costs. The Bolsheviks do not and never have 
represented the Russian people. To rid Russia and the world of the 
Bolshevik danger would not improbably result "from the occupation of 
Petrograd and Moscow. There is said to be a force in Finland within 
a few miles of Petrograd who would take that place if allowed. With 
the Northern Government the position is.perhaps not .so grave, and, 
with sufficient backing, should be' settled in the summer. 

4. The German Aims m HusBia and the During their great 

offensive on the Western Front last year the Germans left no manner 
of doubt as to their aims and objects in Russia and the. East. Confident 
that they were giving the knock-out blow to the Allies in the West, 
the supporters of her Eastern policy gave tongue in no uncertain voice. 
All the world could understand. She meant to make of Russia’s 
Western Provinces buffer-States under her own tutelage; and she 
intended, to constitute buffer- States from Russia -s eastern provinces 
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and keep Turkey and Persia in vassalage. To those of us who have 
served in India and the East and have some acquaintance with that 
fascinating borderland country where Baluchistan inarches with the 
Afghan and Persian frontiers, it is obvious that Germany’s success in 
her designs would have meant a protracted struggle with her for 
India, an empire she had long coveted. Por she had recognized its 
immense potential economic value to a greater degree than we had 
ourselves. And she would have exploited it for her own aggrandize- 
ment, not in the interests of its peoples. These were her military and 
political aims. But even more important in her eyes, I believe, were 
her economic ones. A perusal of German journals and of articles from 
the pens of her leading financiers and economists, published during 
her great successful offensive of last year, proved most instructive. 
There was no doubt about their point of view. They were in haste to 
concede to the military party the strategic frontiers they asked for 
and so have done with them. Their clear vision was fixed upon the 
enormous potential wealth of Russia and of the countries beyond. Rich 
concessions were to be their share of the booty, the working of which 
would pave the way to a future domination of the East and the 
shatterii^ of the British Empire. Is not this a true statement of the 
case? It is no new one. It was a magnificent dream, that dream of 
the German imperialists. The methods by which they sought to give 
if practical reality were medieval. But they came near to success. 
Bhe had Russia in her grip. Indemnities and concessions had been 
extorted from her. Germany would have cried quits on the Western 
Front to have been allowed to keep that which she had won in the 
East. For with that she would rapidly have grown wealthy again 
and powerful enough to make another bid for* Eastern domination. 
She came so near suc’cess : Has her defeat removed this danger for 
good ? Have her great financiers and economists given up their 
dreams for all time ? The disappearance of the Kaiser and the military 
caste, if the latter have really gone, is unlikely to put an end* to 
these ambitions. Why should they? Might has failed and diplomacy 
has failed. But peaceful penetration remains. Russia is full of 
German agents and business men at the present moment, carrying 
on business so far as possible and endeavouring to obtain valuable 
concessions from the Bolsheviks. Scarce a month ago a prominent 
Bolshevik leader was being pestered by Germans to be given forestry 
and mining concessions in Kostroma and Olenetz. The Germans were 
prepared to accept a modest five per cent, profit so long as Germany 
was allowed to buy the minerals and timber for home, use at world 
market prices! When the Bolsheviks captured Kharkoff hrom the 
Ukrainians, numbers of active Germans were discovered armed with 
maps and estimates and busily engaged in mapping out South Russia 
for exploitation. The Urals also are 1)eing overrun with German 
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prospectors, armed with permits from the Bolsheyiks. This being the 

position, how do we propose to deal with it ? 

5, The CommeTcial Possibilities of Rnssia and the Steps to comder- 
act :G6Tman Infimence and PenetTation.-^We will first briefly glance 
at the commercial possibilities of Russia. 

■ European Russia may be regarded as a great plain, bounded by 
the S-candinavian., Carpathian, Caucasian, and Uraiian mountain 
systems, with direct access to the open sea in the North only, and 
then during the summer months,' with the exception of the ice-free 
port of Murmansk. . Yladivostock is the Far Eastern outlet. In this 
.vast country the rivers have played the most important part in 
transportation, the Volga being one of the chief. Railways are 
necessary to exploit the great mineral wealth of the mountainous 
regions. It is the want of railways which has kept back development. 
In this great tract there is a great diversity in climate, soil, and zones 
of vegetation. From the north there is a wide extension of glacial drift 
in a south-east direction, followed by the wide belt of fertile black soil 
in South Russia stretching eastwards beyond Lake Baikal. Towards 
the north there is the great forest belt, the largest in the world, passing 
in a southerly direction through rye and flax lands to the wheat-, 
growing areas and vine plantations. Historical development has 
concentrated the industries to the Moscow region, the Ural mininsr 
region, the Donetz coal-basin, and so forth. 

Roughly; speaking, it is possible to* divide European Russia com- 
mercially into eleven regions and Siberia into two as follows: (1) The 
northern forestal region; (2) the Petrograd region of the north-west, 
where agriculture and forestry form the chief industries ; (3) the 
Moscow industrial region ; (4) the central corn-growing region ; (5) the 
Ural mining region; (6) the south-east cattle-breeding and fishing 
region; (7) the Caucasus, with its steppe districts devoted to agri- 
culture, its^mineral wealth, and forests; (8) the southern corn-growing 
region; (9)" the southern mining region, including the Donetz coal- 
basin; (10) the south-west agricultural region, especially devoted to 
cereals and beet; (11) the Poliessky region, forming the western 
extremity of the forest region. In Siberia (12), the Western ^plains, 
especially devoted to agriculture and allied industries; (13) the 
Eastern plateaux region with valuable resources; with a forest belt 
m each. 

From the British point of view the following centres may roughly 
be regarded as serving these areas: Archangel, Petrograd, Moscow, 
Ekaterinburg, Samara, Kharkoff, Rostoff, Odessa, Baku, Omsk, and 
Vladivostock. From each of these centres any part of Russia could 
be reached from the particular centre m twelve hours. Now this is 
of considerable importance. Germany’s superiority in commercial 
activity in Russia in the past was in part due to her fortunate 
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geograpMcal position. She ran a good service of fast trains and had 
a highly organized system of travellers. She was thus able to attend 
any call or customer at short notice. Britain had' a- longer route and 
was therefore at a disadvantage. We should require to set up show- 
rooms and so forth at the above-mentioned centres. Our travellers 
in the past were very far from being the equal of the Germans. 
Moreover, British merchants had not awakened to the great value of 
the Russian markets and of her unexploited natural resources, 

I regret that time will not permit me to discuss these areas at 
greater length. But their existence and. potential value has been 
indicated. 

Now what steps can we take to prevent the German from main- 
taining his hold on Russia and. exploiting her? It will not prove easy. 
Whatever the terms dictated to Germany at the Peace Table, it will 
not in all probability prove possible to bind her in any effective 
manner which would bar her from Russia. Nor would the Russians 
probably wish her to be barred out for trading -purposes ; though she 
would wish Germany to be kept from exploiting her, and so once 
again growing rich at the expense of Russian industries, Russian 
agriculture, and Russian development. The one safe road to bar out 
Germany would appear to be that, the Allies should determine to 
support the true Russians and the new Russian armies in their efforts 
to re-establish public order and the rights of the individual by getting 
rid of the Bolshevik ; and then in giving assistance in re-establishing 
her finances. Both the first and the second are of importance to the 
British Empire. A strong, friendly Russia is a necessity ; and for the 
second we have large outstanding loans to her. It would be as well 
in my view to treat German ambitions and designs in Russia as a still 
living force. A Russia extricated from her present appallmg position 
by the Allies would be more ready to turn to her saviours than to the 
enemy who showed so clearly in the Brest treatment and his subse- 
quent treatment his real intentions towards Russia. But to render 
this solution possible the Russians themselves will have to make up 
their minds to set their faces against any further German exploitation. 
And the Allied Consuls, their merchants and travellers, will have to 
adopt methods more in symp«Sihy with Russian requirements and 
customs, and work more on the German lines than those, our own for 
instance, followed in the past. 

The example of Hungary and the danger of Germany joining 
openly with the Bolsheviks in Russia may have shown the Peace 
Council the danger of any further procrastination in this Russian 
Bolshevik matter. The solution of the Russian situation, the first 
step anyway, is to get rid of Lenin and Trotsky and the Bolshevik 
group who are now maintaining themselves in power solely through 
the Reign of Terror. A firm policy on the part of the Allies, a stout 
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backMg 'of the Russian in the held, and the occupation of 

Petrograd and Moscow would, so far as can be judged, dispose of the 
Bolsheviks. 

■' The rehabllitatioii of Russian finances and the re-eBtablishment of 
order, and the restarting of her industries will prove a difficult business, 

, Russians two, chief resources with which to make a start are. her 
timber and grain. With the disorganization existing amongst the 
peasantry and the large areas remaining untilled the grain export 
trade will take a few years to re-establish. There . remains her one ' 
realizable and valuable asset, the great wealth of timber in. the 
northern regions, the Caucasus and Black Sea littoral, and the Amur 
region in the. Far East. It is in the North that I see the first way 
out. We are supporting the Northern Government, to whom we 
have given recognition and stabilized the rouble. The Allied and 
Russian forces have suffered a check or two during the past winter, 
but probably nothing serious. When the weather reopeiis and 
navigation on the rivers becomes practicable it should prove possibler 
to sufficiently reinforce the Allied troops and sweep away the 
Bolshevik forces in this region. We require to secure the River 
Dvina up to Kotlas and the tributaries beyond, and to hold the 
railway from Kotlas to Viatka .and the northern halves at least of 
the Archangel- Petrograd and the Murmansk-Petrograd Railways. 
These are the chief arteries of this great, sparsely populated, densely 
forested region. The Northern Government would then be in command 
of the area, and, moreover, would be in a position to establish 
communication with the Russian forces in the Urals. 

Having obtained control of this region, the Northern Government, 
with the assistance of the Allied Powers, could commence to provide 
work for the population withia its* charge by taking steps to exploit 
the immense virgin forests in this region. The population is scanty, 
but labour would soon flow in once it was understood that food and 
a livelihood were procurable in the north. This northern region would 
quickly settle down, for it should not prove difficult to hold the main 
lines of communication, and it may be surmised that the example su 
set would not be without its effect on the population to the south, 
and would ultimately immensely facilitate the re-establishment of 
order in the country and the return of the workers to sanity . 

It appears to me, with the knowledge I possess of this northern 
region, that this suggestion might prove to be a first step in the 
direction in the re-establishment of what all must ardently desire, to 
see — the reinstatement of Russia in her place amongst the nations. 

The Chairman, in opening the di^ussion^ said it was a cause for 
deep regret that the Chairman of the Council of the Society, Lord 
Carnock, was not able, owing to ill-health, to be present that evening, 
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because he had at’' one time held the distinguished and most 
responsible post of British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. If his 
lordship had been able to be present he would doubtless have given 
them some very valuable enlightenment upon the present position in ' 
Russia. Of course, as members of the Central Asian Society, they 
were chiefly concerned with the position of Russia in so far as it 
related to our interests in India; and in. this connection he regarded 
the point brought out by the lecturer in his observations as a very 
important one, that the Germans had been more wary and alive to 
the great economic potentialities of India than perhaps we ourselves 
had been. Anyone who had lived in India for the past twenty or 
thirty years was fully conscious of the way in v^hieh the Germans 
had increased and strengthened their commercial position in India. 
Up to the outbreak of the war their traders had invaded the country in 
over Increasing numbers and had established very big business houses; 
They had indeed been keenly alive to the great economic poten- 
tialities of our great Indian Empire, His own idea was that the 
ultimate aim of the Germans in starting the war was the conquest of 
India. They all knew of or had heard about the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway and what it was intended by the Germans to accomplish. 
He did not think it was intended to go to Mesopotamia alone. 
Mesopotamia was a very valuable country. There was no doubt 
about that, but in planning and constructing that railway the 
Germans had the conquest of India as their ultimate aim and object. 
They regarded the country as having a future of the very highest 
potentialities. Balked by our expedition to Mesopotamia of their 
rpute to India by the Berlin-Baghdad Railway, he thought the 
Germans then devoted more of their attention to the way to India 
through Russia and Persia*, as the lecturer had pointed out. Person- 
ally he regarded it as one of the most disquieting pieces of information 
which the lecturer had given them that Russia is more accessible to 
German penetration now, after the armistice, than she was before. 
That was a valuable point to which, he thought, we should pay the 
greatest attention, because if it means that Germany is to gradually 
penetrate and absorb Russia, and work her way down to India in the 
way suggested, then we should have to be more on the lookout for 
danger to India from that direction than ever we had been during 
the last century. As to the means which the lecturer suggested for 
counteracting that danger, the Chairman thought that that gentlemem 
would find himself supported by our last Ambassador in Russia (Sir 
George Buchanan). Indeed,, as ihey would hhve observed from the 
report of an address which he delivered at Edinburgh about a week 
previous, Sir George had given expression to the very thing .which 
the lecturer had uttered that evening, that it is essential that our 
Allies should support the friendly and well-disposed portion of the 
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RussiaE populatioDi and first occupy Petrograd and Moscow.* So far 
.as ho could recollect, Sir George Jiiichanan expressed the conviction 
that if Petrograd and Moscow could be occupied Bolshevism would 
break up, because, as the lecturer had said, the Bolshevik leaders 
' were not really the elected representatives of the Russian people. 
As they had been reminded, these leaders shouted down the Con- 
stituent Assembly elected by the Russian people. These were the 
only observations he himself had to make, but he desired to direct 
particular attention to the lecturer's points in view of the fact that 
fortunately they had present with them Sir George Macartney, who, 
for many years, had occupied the position of Oohsul-Generai in 
Turkistan and Russia, and who had returned, within th§ last few 
months, from a visit to Tashkent, where, they might feel sure, he 
must have heard something of the movements of the Bolsheviks in 
Central Asia. 

Sir George Mao.^rtnev said he had listened with extreme interest 
to Mr. Stebbing's discourse, and desired to thank him for having 
focussed upon their attention some of the elements ‘in a problem 
which at ^ this time must be engrossing the attention not only of 
England, but of the world at large. He was* afraid he was no 
authority on Russian affairs. He had lived for a long time, not in 
Russia, but in China, and the only opportunity he had of seeing 
Russia was during short journeys made backwards and forwards 
between London and his own station at Kashgar, so all he had seen 
of Russia was from the interior of railway-stations. But‘ even a 
cursory glance at a country made one think about it. He had often 
wondered how it was, in times past, say twenty or thirty years ago, 
when the rivalry between England and Russia was acute, that Russia 
loomed so large on our horizon ; what the secret of her power was, or 
the secret of her apparent power. He had come across many Russians 
of the middle classes, well-educated people; and the impression they 
gave— -he was referring to those who were Russians by race,- not to 
those who were cosmopolitans — ^was that they were amiable in dispo- 
sition, perhaps somewhat emotional— in fact, that they were a people 
to whom an appeal could be made more through the heart than 
the head. They never appeared to him to be a people made of the 
stuff that went to the making of an aggressive race. How was it, 
then, that Russia appeared to us so formidable? He had often 
thought, though he might be mistaken, that even twenty or thirty 

* Sir George Buchanan and Mr. E, B. Stehbing arrived at ibis conclusion, 
identical as it is, independently. In fact, Mr. Stebbing’s lecture was written 
before Sir George spoke. That they should both bold this view adds to its 
value* Indeed, if we now (August, 1919) study the news from the Baltic region, 
we see that this very view and plan are now being steadily worked out, — 
A. C. Y., August, 21, 1919. 
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years ago the Russian was not master in his own kouse. Germany 
was on the border of Russia, and long before this war, for the last 
half-eentury at least, there had been a constant stream of emigration 
from Germany into Russia. Some of the. Germans who went to 
Russia settled there, keeping themselves aloof from the native popu- 
lation, retaining their own Kultur, thek own traditions, their own 
language. But others penetrated into the country in a more insidious 
way. They allied themselves with the Russians and after a while 
became, as it were, “Russified,"’ But in the process they also 
“ Germanized” a small section .of the Russian people. It was a 
question worth asking : To what extent, in the past, the members of 
the Russian Diplomatic Body and to what extent the officers of the 
Russian Army had been drawn from this Germanized section of the 
Russian people; and to what extent our difficulties with Russia, in 
former years, had been created by Russified Germans. Bolshevism 
might last for a time — it would run its course. But in time Russia 
would come into her own as an orderly State. Those German 
elements which had already been infused into the Russian race would 
always remain there. In order to counteract their baneful infiuence 
it behoved us all the more to gain the goodwill' of that large section 
of the population which is not cosmopolitan, but Russian by race. 

The Chairman remarked that Mr. Moon, who had been in Russia 
for some years, might perhaps very kindly offer a few observations. 

Mr. Moon stated that "he had been in Russia but never for a long 
time continuously. The observations made by Sir George Macartney 
led him to point out that perhaps a great many Bnghsh people were 
not aware how little the Russian people were poly glottic. Though 
the noble frequently had an English trainer, a French tutor, a 
German nurse, and various other alien members in his household in 
order that his family might learn all kinds of languages, he had found, 
in the course of his expeditions through Russia, that German was 
the language which was most useful in hotels out of Moscow and 
Petrograd, and also for business purposes. As a matter of fact it was 
very well known in this country, as well as in other parts of the 
world, that German influence had, from time to bime, been very 
predominant in Russia, even in the last century. One remembered 
a speech delivered by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace at a gathering 
of the Society held in that very room some months ago. In his book 
on Russia he related an incident which very aptly illustrated the 
extent to which this influence prevailed. It was the story of e 
Russian General who, when asked by his sovereign what he could 
do to help him, replied, Please make me a German.” Dealing 
with the points mentioned by Mr. Stebbing at the conclusion of his 
paper, Mr. Moon said he regarded that gentleman's suggestion about 
developing and making use of the timber in Northern Russia as a 
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parMotilariy useful one. He presumed tiiat tbougla perliaps in theory 
the 'peasants might like to appropriate the mterminable taigas ' 
(forest) through which one passed day after day in traYeUing on the 
Siberian Railway, they would ■ not object to the timber being utilized 
so long ias they were allowed to retain their agricultural holdings. ' At 
least it was... his impression that so long as they were left in the 
undisputed and undisturbed possession of the agricultural holdings 
which they had unjustly- appropriated, they would not^ oSer an^ 
objection to the development and inerchanting of the timber of the 
enormous forests in the North. He could not quite recdlect for how 
many months in the year Petrograd was an* open port, Builie sup- 
posed it was so for at least six months. Seeing iSiat Petrograd and* 
the most northerly of the Russian ports could be kept open for the 
purpose of export for that period, he regarded the idea of starting 
Russia in the path of economic progress at this time by the develop- 
ment of her timber resoilrces as a very valuable one. Of course he 
understood that buffer- States between Germany and Russia were 
going to be created. If the Peace Conference carried out its intentions 
in this direction Germany would be divided from Russia and the 
Polish States in the North as well as in the South. As Mr. Stebbing 
had remarked f Bolshevism was so kaleidoscopic in its character and 
changed so much in its aspects from day to day that he would be a 
very wise man who could forecast what developments might arise in 
connection with it even in a month’s time. 

Dr. Pollen expressed the opinion that the reason why we had 
not got on with the Russians lay in our complete ignorance of their 
language. Indeed, it seemed as if we. would not take the trouble to 
learn the language so that we could place and keep ourselves in touch 
with the Russian people and that they should know us better. At the 
* Foreign Office on the previous day he met a gentleman who, turning 
round and addressing everybody in particular and nobody in general, 
said, ‘‘ How is it possible for any good to' result from sending to 
Russia officers who .are entirely ignorant of the country, its people, 
and its language, and from turning away men who are anxious to go 
who know the country, its people, and its language — ^men who are 
capable of rendering the best possible service to this country by 
telling the Russians the plain facts regarding our attitude towards 
them?” These were the actual words which the gentleman uttered 
in a loud voice on the steps of the Foreign Office. Mr. Fisher, our 
great educational authority, declared , the other day that if two 
hundred Englishmen could have been selected who were capable of 
conveying to the Russians in their own language, and in a way which 
they could understand, the real aims and objects of the great English 
people, we should not be in the terrible position -in which we find 
ourselves to-day with regard to Russia. With a better knowledge of 
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the EussiaB laaguage on the part of those who are representing ns in. 
the coiihtry,' it wonid have been perfectly possible to have communi- 
cated direct to the people of Russia the feelings we entertain with 
regard to them. And until we learn the Russian language and adopt 
some means for understanding the Russian people' he <Rd not think 
there was- much chance 'of our ever being able to destroy the baneful 
German influence in Russian. Anybody who knew or read anything 
regarding Russia must be aware how the country had been, and is even 
now, contaminated by the Germans. He had pointed out the fact 
thirty years ago. Since the name of Sir Donald Mackenjsie Wallace had 
been mentioned, he might also add that forty years ago that gentle- 
man told them ther truth regarding German influence in Russia. But 
when did we ever listen to a truth when it interfered with dur present 
comfort and enjoyment? What was most needed wa® a knowledge 
of the Russian language. With that we would he able to better 
understand the Russian people, and be able to teach them that we 
have nothing but the most friendly feelings towards them. As we got 
to know them and. they got to know us better, German influence in 
Russia could easily be ousted. We could get to the hearts of the 
Russian people if we had the proper and more elective facilities for 
getting into closer touch with them through more intimate inter- 
national communication. 

The Chaieman pointed out that certainly in India Dr. Pollen’s 
suggestion was being acted upon. He agreed with that gentleman 
that good would follow the adoption of the same idea in this country. 
The Indian Government encourf^^ed the study of the Russian 
language, and Dr. Pollen himself was a shining example of the results 
of this policy. The Chairman then suggested that they should return 
to Mr. Stebbing a most cordial vote of thanks for his very valuable 
paper, which, they would all agree, would be of the greatest use to 
the Society.' 

Mr. Stebbing, in thanking the meeting for the cordial way in 
which the proposal of thanks to himself had been received, and for 
the careful attention which had been given to his paper, remarked 
that there were two points which arose in the discussion which struck 
him as meriting special comment. The first one, raised by the 
Chairman, had reference to German penetration in India and German 
influence in exploiting India’s economic resources. An incident which 
illustrated this in a very marked degree was brought to his attention 
quite recently. The Germans discovered that in the Native State of 
IVavancore there was a yellow sand, know as monazite sand, which 
possessed certain valuable prbpa*ties of which we had previously 
. known nothing. A. little British company was started to develop the 
potentialities of this discovery, but later on it was bought out by the 
Germans, with the result that practically the entire output of the 
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moEazite sand of India was shipped to Germany. The war had 
brought •to light the fact .that froih the sand certain substances could 
be extracted, such as thoria, ceria, didymium, and other rare earths 
used in the manufacture of incandescent mantles, carbons for search- 
lights (required for our battleships, etc.), and a variety of other 
materials of first-class importance to the industries ot a nation in war 
and peace. It was the Germans who first discovered the value oU 
and uitilized this valuable sand. That was one point illustrative of 
Germany’s exploitation of the resources of India, The other matter 
on which he desired to make a brief observation was the exploitation 
of the timber resources of the northern forests ot J:tussiaU“^IIir"i3^~~ 
was that now the Northern Government of Kussia Was recognized by 
the Peace Conference the Bolsheviks would ultimately be swept out 
of that ^esk. Eighty-five per cent, of the country consisted of forests, 
the agricultural parts, to which the population was principally 
limited, being confined to narrow ribbons about five miles or so broad 
fringing the rivers- In the forests themselves the population was 
very sparse. In the winter-time the scanty agricultural portion of 
the population, supplanted by outside labour, worked at felling the 
trees and hauling the logs to the river-banks, where they were formed 
into great rafts and towed down the river by tugs to the ports. In 
this connection the timber-exporting ports of the luture would 
probably be the northern ones of Archangel and Kola, the Obi and 
Yanesei, although, of course, Petrograd would also be of value as a 
centre of export. The Provisional Government, the last responsible 
Government of Russia, in 1917 devoted some attention to working out 
the forestry* problems, and their idea was that the Baltic would cease 
to be a great exporting centre so far as Russia was concerned, because, 
they said, ** We want the remaining forests ^^ft for our own people for 
reconstruction. ' ’ Sixteen million, probably twenty million, acres of 
forest in the Western Provinces had been wiped out. They might 
therefore take it as a certainty that when again there is a responsible 
Government in Russia, those great northern forests would receive 
special attention in connection with reconstruction and with the 
development of the resources of the country. The timber would be 
exported from Archangel, as the headquarters of the trade, and from 
Murmansk; and also from the Obi and Yenesei in Siberia. The 
Northern Government in Russia wished to get rid of the Bolsheviks in 
bhat area as soon as possible, and with that main obstacle overcome 
they would be able to start work on an enterprise which Was unlimited 
n its possibilities. When it was properly organized, labour would be 
ittracted from the South, for by working in the forests the people 
would soon find that they could get food and a good livelihood. 

The proceedings then concluded. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

fHE Anniversarjr Meeting of the Society was held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, June 11, 1919, when there was a large, attendance of 
foembers and friends. The Eight Hon. Lord Carnoch, 

Chairman of Conncii, presided. 

The Annual Eeport. 

The Chairman having remarked that this was the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, called upon Colonel A, C. Yate to read the 
report for the past year. 

The Hon. Secretary (Lieut. -Colonel Yate) then read the Annual 
Eeport j which was in the following terms : 

Eepoet of the Council foe 1918-19 

At the Anniversary Meeting held on June 26, 1918, Colonel Sir 
Thomas Holdich expressed from the Chair a sincere hope that 
Colonel Sir Henry Trotter would, at the commencement of the 
1918-19 session, be able ‘to resume his duties as Chairman of the 
Council. That hope, which all members of the Society shared, has 
not been realized . Sir Henry 's influence upon the Society as member, 
lecturer, councillor, and finally Chairman of Council, extended over a 
period of twelve years, and his loss is most sincerely regretted. On 
receipt of his resignation of the Chairmanship of the Council, it was 
offered to, and accepted by, the Eight Hon. Lord Gamock, P.G., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.B. 

Shortly after the last Anniversary Meeting Sir Edward Penton, 
finding that his ivork for Government left him no leisure, resigned 
the Hon. Secretaryship. Lieut, -Colonel A. C. Yate was elected to 
succeed him. 

During the session which is concluded to-day the following lectures 
have been delivered : 

- October 9, 1918, — '' Life in Eussian Turkestan, and Germany*s 
Menace to India,** by Miss Annette Meakin. 

November 13, 1918. — " Siberia,** by Colonel Harold Swayne: 

November 23, 1918. — “ Adventures with Armoured Cars in Bussia 
and the East,** by Commander 0. Locker-Lampson, E.N.V.E., M.P., 

c.v.o. 

December 10, 1918, — " China,** by Mr. J. 0. P. Bland. 
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Janiiary 29, 1919.— '‘The Past History of Anatolia: a Mirror of 
the Future/' by Professor Sir W'. M.. Ramsay. . ■ 

February 12, 1919. — “The Nushki Railway and Some of the 
Problems on which ' it JBears/' by. Colonel F. Webb Ware, CJ.E., 

; ■March 12, 1919.— “ An Old Route to India," by Mr. F. H., , 
Harford, C.Y.O. 

April 2, 1919. — “ The Bolshevik and German Danger in 
its Threat to the British Empire," by Mr. E. P. Stebbing. 

May 7, 1919.— “ The Caucasus Front and Western Persia," by 
Lieut, -Colonel G. F. S. Napier. 

June 11, 1919.—“ Bolshevism as I saw it at Tashkent in 1918," 
by Sir George Macartney. 

One is perhaps apt to listen to lectures of this calibre, illustrated 
by excellent lantern slides, covering a wide field of travel, experience, 
research, and knowledge, and not infrequently involving exposure to 
hardship and danger to life, without sufficiently realizing how repre- 
sentative these lectures are of that spirit of adventure which has gone, 
and still goes, far to mould the destinies of the British Empire. We 
do not yet, I think, know all that Commander Locker-Lampson's 
armoured-car work in Russia meant, and we may remember that he 
kindly hinted that we might hear more, if we chose. Mr. Bland’s 
lecture led to General Sir Edmund Barrow’s strong pronouncement 
on the Peking astronomical instruments, and to their subsequent 
return by Potsdam to Peking. Sir W. M. Ramsay gave us a most 
scholarly dissertation on the Trans-Continental routes that linked 
Greece and Italy with Central Asia and the Far East, and incidentally 
touched upon the grain of salt with which Greek statistics of Greek 
population should be taken. At the moment when Siberia was 
pressing forward to crush Bolshevism, Colonel Swayne’s description 
of Siberia was most opportune, and Mi^s Annette Meakin pictured 
Russian Turkestan at the time when the Bolshevism of which Sir 
George Macartney will speak to-day was unknown. The Nushki 
Railway, which Colonel Webb Ware made the theme of his address, ‘ 
has not only helped to stem the tide of Bolshevism at Tashkent, but, 
if the Amir Amam-ulla Khan persists in his presumptuous menace to 
India, enables us to retaliate even against the outlying western 
provinces of his kingdom. The caravan routes that linked East and 
West, the undeveloped forest resources of Northern Russia, and the 
development of Persia — the subjects respectively handled by Mi*. 
Harford, Mr. Stebbing, and Colonel Napier — are themes which have 
opened our eyes to much of which we knew little or nothing before. 
The lectures were all' well attended, and the discussions, notably on 
the lectures of Mr. Bland and Colonel Webb Ware, contained 
excellent matter supplementary to the lecture. 
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Some of the papers have already been published in our Journal, and 
others will appear in the next number. 

. The membership of the Sociiety has appreciably increased, though 
not as much as is to be desired. My belief, based on experience, is 
that the existence of the Society is not known. It remains to make 
it known and, on principle, to recruit for it. The following thirty new 


ipembers have been elected : 

Mrs. M. M. Banks. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen. 

Lord Carnock. 

Mr. B. MacLeod Campbell. 

Mrs. Collis. 

Mr. B. W. Frazer. 

Mrs. B. W. Frazer. 

Mr. C. C. Garbett, I.C.S. 

Miss Christie. 

Mr. F, T). Harford,* C.Y.O. 

Mr. H. Peters Bone. 

Mrs. Gaulter. 

Captain I. C. FitzHugh, D.S.O., 
M.V.O. 

Lieut. J. Pi B. Jeejeebhoy, 
F.B.G.S. 

Major W. W. Yauckers. 


Mrs. Hunter. 

The Political Agent, Kuwait. 

Mr. F. B. Patel. 

Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah. 

Mr. A. B. Bayley Worthington. 
Mrs. Henry Young. 

Mr. Oliver E, Coales. 

Mrs. Gaulter. 

Captain Teague Jones, B.E. 

Mr. C. A. Silberrad, I.C.S. 

Mr. H. S. I. B. Philby, I.C.S., 
F.B.G.S. 

Mr, H. G. Bateman, F.B.G.S. 
Mr. Bassett Bigby, F.B.G.S. 

Mr. Patrick Alexander, F.B.G.S. 
Major H. Hay Thorbum, C.I.B., 
LM.S. 


The Council regret to report the loss by death of Mr. Wilson 
Crewdson, Colonel F. M. Fancourt, General Sir James Hill Johnes, 
Colonel B. H, Jennings, and Mr. W. J. C. Laurie. The Society has 
also lost by resignation, the two following members: Sir Walter 
Lawrence and Captain Try on. 

Our expenditure this year, owing to the much increased cost of 
printing, exceeded our receipts by about *£20. The statement of 
accounts is appended. 

The recommendations of the Council to fill vacancies on the 
Council for 1919-20 are as follows : Under Buie 13, Lord Lamington 
and Sir Francis Younghusband retire; the Council recommend the 
election of Sir Evan James and Sir Frederic Fryer in their place. 
Under Buie 13a, the Hon. Treasurer retires, and the Council recom- 
mend the election of Brigadier-General A. C. Bailward. Under 
Buie 23, Colonel Kelly retires, and there being also two vacancies, 
the Council recommend the election of Sir Edward Penton, Colonel 
C. E. Yate, and Sir Francis Younghusband. 

A. C. Yate, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Hon. Sec.j Central Asian Society.. 


June 11, 1919. 
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• ■ The Chaieman said that, ha’^ing heard the report, read, he would 
.Invite any observations anyone would wish to make or any questions 
members might wish to put to the ' Council. As nobody seemed 
inclined to do so, he would say that, though the Society was no doubt 
in a very flourishing condition relatively, they would like to Increase 
the number of members as far as was possible. The Council jiad 
•taken certain measures, ‘through the kindness of the Geographical 
Society and also the Boyal Asiatic Society, to circulate leaflets 
explaining the aims and objects of the Society in the hope that people 
who read them would become members. At the same time, he ^d 
think it would assist very materially 4n. that direction if each indi- 
vidual naember would try, from amongst liheir ~o:yn M and 
acquaintances, to beat up as many recruits as they couldr' If they 
could by these and other means appreciably increase the number 6f 
members, they should certainly 1^1 that the financial position of the 
Society was thoroughly sound and Isatisfactory. Certain leaflets could 
be obtained which he ventured jto suggest' members would kindly? 
circulate amongst those with whoAi they came in personal contact. 

The Annual Beport was then adopted. 

- The Chairman said that the next item on the agenda for the 
General Meeting was the election of Members of the Council for the 
coming session. The retiring members were Brigadier-General A. C. 
Baiiward, Sir Frederic W. B. Fryer, and Colonel J. G. Kelly, and It 
was proposed that Lieut. -Colonel Sir Francis B. Younghusband, 
Sir Edward Penton, and Colonel C. E. Yate, M.P., should be 
ordinary Members of the Council. 

The meeting agreed to the election of the gentlemen named to the 
vacancies on the Council. 

The Chairman stated that it had been suggested that as Vice- 
Presidents Sir Evan Janies and Sir Frederic Fryer should take tho 
places of Lord Lamington and Sir Francis Younghusband. Was the 
meeting agreeable to this ? 

The election of Sir Evan James and Sir Frederick Fryer as Vice- 
Presidents was then formally agreed to. 

The Chairman explained that Sir Evan James had unfortunately 
had to resign the oflBice of Hon. Treasurership, and it was suggested 
that Brigadier-General A. C. Baiiward should take his place. 

The election of Brigadier-General Baiiward was agreed to. 

The Chairman said that, having disposed of the routine business, 
they now came to the more interesting part of the meeting — the 
paper which Sir George Macartney had kindly undertaken to read op 
“ Bolshevism as I saw it at Tashkent in 1918.*' His Lordship did not 
think it was necessary for him to formally introduce Sir George 
Macartney to them, as his name and services must be well known to 
every member of the Central Asian Society, but he thought he 
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should not be exaggerating if he said that few could have a more 
intimate dmowledge of Centrd Asian politics than that possessed by 
Sir George Macartney. PersonaUy, he was glad that his lecture was 
tolife on BolsheYiim in Central Asia, because, though' the public press 
gave them fairly fuU information as to Bolsheyism activity in Eussia, 
-and,_ he d ared saJi those who had perused the papers issued by the 
Foreign Office or had had opportunities of conversing with people who 
had recently escaped from Russia might indeed form an accurate 
opinion of what was taking place, or had taken place, in that unfor- 
tuaate countryy-ih.eir information in regard to the districts in which 
Sir George Macartney had served in an official capacity was scanty 
and very vague. They did not know anything as to the form 
Bolshevism had assumed, or the extent to which it had developed in 
these districts. They were, therefore, particularly fortunate in having 
an opportunity afEorded them that afternoon of hearing first-hand 
evidence as to Bolshevist activity in Central Asia, and they would 
listen with special interest to the paper which he would now ask 
Sir George Macartney to read to them. 


It has been deemed desirable, and this in compliance with Sir 
George Macartney’s wish, not to publish at preseni his lecture entitled 
“ Bolshevism as I saw it. at Tashkent in 1918.’* It will be published, 
it is hoped, in the Journal for 1920. 


Appendix I.: THE CENTRAL ASIAN 
SOCIETY 

By LIEUr.- COLONEL A. C. YATE 

(Hon. Secretary, Central Asian Society). 

Studlntb of history are well aware of the obscurity which veils the 
origin of many institutions which have made their mark in the world: 
It occurs to me, therefore, to record here briefly the circumstances 
which gave birth to the Central Asian Society ; and it is to Colonel 
Sir Francis Younghusband* and Sir Edward Fenton that I am 
indebted in the first instance for the information upon which this 
exordium is based.. For, although I was an original member of the 
Society, it was not till 1905 that I left India' for good. When we 
consider what the term * ' Central Asian Question meant in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, ,we may wonder that it was not 
until the twentieth century, when the “ Middle East was already 
dawning, that the Central Asian Society began its corporate existence. 
** The fact that there was no suitable associ^ion for the discussion of 
the political aspects of Central Asian problems had for some years 
been fermenting in the mind of Major (as he then was) F. E. Young- 
husband. Towards the end of 1900 it came to his knowledge that 
Dr. Cotterell Tupp, late of the Indian Civil Service, likewise enter- 
tained the idea of founding a society for the study not only of 
geographical, economic, social, and scientific, but also of political 
questions afiecting the territories situated between Eastern Europe 
and India. A meeting took place between Major Younghusband and 
Dr. Tupp — a meeting at which Colonels Sir T. H. Holdich and 
Algernon Durand were present. It was then decided to form u 
society and to approach the Boyal Asiatic Society for the favour of 
the use of their rooms. 

• The first meeting took place in those rooms on December IB, 1901, 
when General Sir T, E. Gordon presided, and was elected President 
for the ensuing year, Major Younghusband being Hon. Secretary, 
and Dr. Tupp Hon. Treasurer. Among the Members of Council then 
appointed I find Major-General Sir Edwin Collen and Sir Evan James. 
It was decided to hold the meetings on the first Wednesday in each 
month of the lecture season (October to J une) . at the rooms of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, and on January 15, 1902, the first lecture was 
given >y Mr. H. F. B. Lynch on “The Persian Gulf.“ Major 
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Youngliusband being then unexpectedly ordered back to India was 
succeeded as Hon. Secretary by Mr. Edward Penton, who continued 
to fill that office until the beginning of the late war. Prom 1914 to 
1918 the Central Asian secretariat was in .the able hands of' Miss / 
Hughes, the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. In a leaflet 
dated May 28, 1903, Mr. Penton placed on record the eleven lectures 
delivered before the Society in the first seventeen months of exist- 
ence, among the lecturers being General Sir T. E. Gordon, Mr. A. B. 
.Ooiquhoun, Mrs. Archibald Little, Lord Eonaldshay, Mr. T. Gibson 
Bowies, and Mr. (now Sir) George Macartney, on subjects ranging 
from Persia to the Pacific. My collected copy of the Society’s 
publications starts with the papers read during the session of 1903-04. 

1 find no record of the publication of the lectures of the period 
January, 1902, to May, 1903. Probably thW Society’s funds did not, 
so early in its career, admit df expenditure for printing. In 
November, 1901, the Society numbered thirteen members, in 
January, 1902, thirty, and in May, 1903, ninety-seven. The publica- 
tion of the journal then commenced, and the expense was then more 
easily met with ninety-seven members than it i.s under post-war 
conditions with about 140. 

Prom 1903 onward to the present time the Society, with a 
membership gradually on the increase, has steadily pursued the aims 
for which it was founded. The evidence of that is to be sought in 
the. personality of the lecturers themselves, and in the public 
importance of the subject-matter .of the papers read, and of the 
discussions that ensued. At this moment it will .not be out of place 
to review those papers and discussions in their relation to the 
incidents of the late wa^r jmd the situation of the present hour. When 
Sir Valentine Chkol in 1906 addressed the Society on '‘Pan- 
Islamism,” Abdul Hamid was still seated on the Ottoman throne, 
and yet even then we find M. de Wesselitsky, while disclaiming for 
the Moslems of Russia any Pan-Isiamic tendency, and not even 
hinting at Pan-Turanianism, ’ * remarking that ** there is a literary 
Pan-Turkism, an attempt to create a literary language for all the 
Musulmans of Russia of Turco-Tartar race common to them with the 
Turks of the Ottoman Empire,'’ and “it seems to me that Pan- 
Islamism might become a very real danger if Musulmans felt them- 
selves unfairly treated by Christians.’’ In this war we have seen 
Islam go through this ordeal, and, as the outcome thereof, to use 
Lindsay Gordon’s phrase, “ two things stand like stone,” one that 
Islam has rallied to the British Empire, and the other that, while 
Sunni Turkey fell foul of its professed best friend, Germany, over the 
Black Sea fleet and the Caucasus, Shi’a Persia, after coquetting and 
intriguing more or less all round, is now posing pretentiously before 
the Peace Conference in Pa^^is. When in January, 1912, Professor 
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Margolioutli lectured on this self-same topic, viz., Pan-Mamism/ ' 
te showed clearly that the Young Turks entertained ideas of Pan- 
Islamic propaganda, and argued that it was under European protection 
that * Vthe most favourable conditions possible existed for the propa- 
gation of Islam/’ At both these lectures the Central Asian Society 
had the good fortune to listen to the views on this subject of Mr. 
Ameer All, always an impressive and attractive speaker, views which 
have very recently led to friendly, but none the less definite differ- 
ences of opinion between him and Sir Y. ChiroL If Professor 
Margoiiouth is right, then the Memorandum addressed by H.H. the 
Aga Khan, the Eight Hon. Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, and 
others, quoted in The Times of March 25, and sympathetically if 
critically commented on in The Near East of March 27, misses 
its mark. 

Not unnaturally, Persia has figured largely in the lecture list of 
the Society. In the first twelve years of its existence Persia ” was 
the theme which inspired the pen of no less than fifteen lecturers, 
among whom may be mentioned Lords Lamington and Bonaldshay, 
Sir Percy ahd Miss Elia Sykes, Professor E. G. Browne, Mr. Lovat 
Fraser, General Sir T. E. Gordon, and Mr. H. F. B, Lynch. The 
importance of the subject seems riso to justify a mention of the 
lecture given by me in February, 1911, on “The Proposed Trans- 
Persian Bailway.” When preparing that paper I had a conversation 
with M. Timiriazeff, President of the Eusso-British Chamber of 
Commerce, and towards the close of 1911 I attended a very inter- 
esting gathering at Paris of Eussian and French promoters of that 
railway. Subsequent writers on this and cognate topics, such as 
Mr. Evans Lewin and M. G. Bemorgny, both of whose books 
appeared in 1916, refer to this lecture as still the recognized authority. 
Personally, when I reawaken my reminiscences of the whole affair, I 
am devoutly thankful that the Anglo-Franco-Eussian scheme of 1912 
for a Trans-Persian Eailway came to nothing. When it is at some 
future time oojistructed it should be in a greater measure under 
British control. In May, 1902, Lord Bonaldshay had told the Society 
all about the Nushki-Seistan route ; in 1916 Sir Hugh Barnes, writing 
in the Indiaman, urged the Government of India to build the Nushki- 
Seistan Eailway, and in February, 1919, Colonel Webb Ware, in an 
admirable lecture, enhanced by a long and lucid speech from Sir Hugh 
Barnes, told a crowded audience how India had just connected itself 
by rail with Persia. Thanks to that connection, and to Brigadier- 
General Sic Percy M. Sykes and the troops under his command, 
Kirman was purged of Hun propagandists, and Bolshevism was 
checkmated on the Trans-Caspian Eeulwayi 

The recent tragic events in Afghanistan remind us of the close ties 
which unite that kingdom to India* It was in 1900 that Mr. John 
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Murray, subsequently a member of the Central Asian Society, brought 
out the Ameer Abdur Rahman Khan’s autobiography, and in 1907 
Sir Mortimer Durand selected that same potentate-— a ruler whom 
Sir West Ridgeway once classed among the greatest men of his day— 
as the subject for his lecture. As one who had been in Kabul with 
Sir F. Roberts, and instrumental in placing Abdur Rahman Khan on 
the throne, and in 189S the head of a mission sent to him by the 
Viceroy of India, no one was better qualified than Sir Mortimer to 
speak of an Ameer who inaugurated in 1880 a rule and policy at 
Kabul which has aided us in this momentous war. The death of the 
Ameer Habibullah is to be deplored, and might well have been made 
by the Central Asian Society an occasion for demonstratir^ and 
publicly recognizing the boon which forty years of stable government 
in Kabul has proved to be for the British Empire. If there is a 
Society that knows Afghanistan it is the Central Asian. All the 
Trans-Caspian territory and the Khanates are at this moment at a 
loose end, and a * ‘ mandate ” is wanted to gather them into that fold 
which recognizes Great Britain as its shepherd. Men, however, throw 
away their chances, Afghanistan is no mean instrument, and her 
patience merits reward. Russia must be coerced, says Sir George 
Buchanan. The compress which tightens’ from Archangel, Omsk, 
the Volga, and the Don may tighten too from Kabul and Herat. 

As may be supposed, the Baghdad Railway has been well dis- 
cussed within the Central Asian walls, by none more effectively 
than by M. Ch^radame in May, 1911 ; and, indeed, the fertile topic 
of railways converging on India has been dealt with there by 
Colonels Picot and Beresford, Mr. Lynch, Mr. C. D. Black, and 
others, while Mr. Percival Landon, kir. E. D. Harford, Mr. A. 
Boddam Taylor, Mr. E. T. A. Wigram, Mr. Demetrius Boulger, and 
Sir Thomas Holdich, have made us familiar with Mesopotamia. Two 
bulwarks of the Indian Empire, Baluchistan on the west and Burma 
on the east, were respectively dealt with by men who had ruled them, 
viz., Colonel C. E. Yate and Sir Frederick Fryer, while Indians power 
for offence and defence found able exponents in Sir Edwin CoUen and 
Sir Thomas Holdich. Chinese Turkestan drew old memories from 
Sir Thomas Gordon' and Sir Henry Trotter, while Sir George 
Macartney favoured us with his more recent experiences. On 
Asiatic Turkey and Asia Minor we heard the late Sir Mark Sykes, 
Mr. W. J. Childs, and Sir W. M. Ranasay, and with China, Mon- 
golia, Japan, and Siberia we spent some pleasant and instructive 
afternoons. Commander O. Locker-Lampson and his armoured cars, 
ranging from Archangel to Erzeroum, held an audience spell-hound, 
and finally Mr. J. O. P. Bland, with General Sir Edmund Barrow, 
who was Sir Alfred Gaselee’s Chief of the Staff at Peking in 1900 , in 
the chair, paved the way for the restoration to China of the astro- 
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nomical iastriimenfe taken' away from Peking by the Germans in 
19CX), : and since then kept' at ■ Potsdam. It Was my old friend, 
Colonel E. St. C, Pemberton, R.E., an ex-cotmcillor of the Central 
Asian Society, who on December 11, 1900, in the discussion which 
foEowed Mr. Bland’s address, brought forward the question of making 
Germany disgorge. He had seen the instruments at Potsdam about 
1907, and again later seen the desolate sites on the walls of Peking. 
The subject was well ventilated at that meeting of the Centra! Asian 
Society, and not in vain. Suffice it to mention that The Times of 
December 12, 1918, took especial notice of what General Barrow and 
Colonel Pemberton had said on the 11th to the ‘‘ Central Asian ” 
meeting, and strongly endorsed their view that the instruments ought 
unquestionably to be restored. As I write, The Times of March 19 
lies before me, and says : The German Government has decided to 
return to China the astronomical instruments which were transported 
from Peking to Germany 'in 1900. Negotiations have been opened for 
the shipping of the instruments to China.— Press (through 
the wireless stations of the German Government).” 

A very able journalist, who has attended all our lectures for years, 
wrote very recently to me : ** In my opinion, the Society is more alive 
to-day than ever before,” and this success for China bears this out. 
During the e^hteen years of its life the Society owes its success to an 
able series of Chairmen of Council: Sir T. E. Gordon, Sir F. E. 
Younghusband, Sir Y. Chirol, Lord Lamington, Sir Alfred . Ly all, 
Sir T. H. Holdich, Lord Bonaldshay, Sir Mortimer Durand, Sir Henry 
Trotter, and finally Lord Camock. The Honorary President of the 
Society is the Earl Curzon of Kedleston. Illustration by lantern 
slides has accompanied most of the lectures, and in this connection 
the services of Mr. Simpson, of the Royal Geographical Society, have 
been most helpful. 

The war just concluded has introduced thousands of male and 
female subjects of his Britannic Majesty to Asiatic countries which 
under ordinary conditions they never expected to visit. It is hoped 
that many of these will join the Central Asian Society on their return 
to England, and thus bring double grist to the Society’s mill — the 
grist of brain for the lecture-field and the grist of funds for the 
production and maintenance of a ” Central Asian Journal ” such as 
the Society may regard with pride. 
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To the Hon, SecTetary, Central Asian Society. 

The King’s House, 

Lynbhurst,^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'June ;94, 1919. 

SlE,, . . 

I see that in the discussion on Colonel Webb Ware’s paper on 
the Nushhi Bail way Sir H. Barnes remarked on the fact that nothing 
was apparently clone about this line after Lord Curzon left India in 
1905 until 1916. Perhaps I may mention that this was not due to 
any lack of interest in the matter on the part of the late Lord Minto, 
who personally visited Nushki and so improved the conditions of the 
Chagai Political Agency as to secure the long service there of Colonel 
Webb Ware, which has done so much for the development of the 
Nushki- Seistan trade route. 

The real obstacle was the attitude of the military authorities in 
India, who opposed vigorously any improvements to this route, A 
motor- ear was taken over into Seistan, and the experience so gained 
showed how easy it was to make the track suitable for motor traffic. 

It was then proposed to remove some of the worst stones, and to 
ramp the sides of the dry nalas to facilitate motor carriage. To this 
the Army Department objected, as they did to the construction of 
wells. They also objected to the railhead being taken some sixteen 
miles to the west of the Nushki gorge to secure a he^thier site with 
better water and grazing and some chance of cultivation. Their idea 
was that nothing should be done to improve communications there, 
lest the Bussians might come to Seistan and take advantage* of such 
improvements in an advance on India. If Seistan was to be sup- 
ported, this should be done from Bandar Abbas. This attitude, which 
was apparently approved in Whitehall, made it very difficult for the 
Indian Government to do much, but quietly Colonel Webb Ware was 
helped to improve matters. 

In fact; the route has always been advanced in the ,teeth of 
departmental difficulties. Two telegraph officers at different times 
reported that it would be impossible to construct a telegraph line over 
it, owing to physical and telegraphic conditions. In 190S advantage 
was taken of the necessity for rapid communication with the 
MacMahon Mission to carry a field wire to Dalbandin, which, to the 
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surprise of fee experts, was found to work splendidly. Wells were: 
discovered on fee route, and beyond Nasratabad Ispe, and eventually 
wife the help of, Sir A. Hardinge at Teheran the line was linked. up 
with the .Central Persian line long before this could he carried through 
to Karachi. .It was the success of this venture, in telegraph construc- 
tion that paved . the way, for the railway, which niost of us then 
desired, and which we are all now glad to see an accomplished fact. 
It may yet be fee means of regenerating Persia and furthering 
through trade to India. 

It is a curious thing feat Lord Kitchener regarded it as impossible 
feat Indian troops should ever be employed in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and he was prepared to allow both Eussia and Germany to 
come down to the head of the Gulf on Kruger’s policy of letting the 
snake show its head so that we could hit it from fee sea. The cost to 
India in naval arrangements to meet such a condition of affairs would 
have been ruinous. Happily it remained for Lord Kitchener before 
he died to add to his many splendid services to the Empire by 
abandoning this old policy of his, though his attitude While in India 
made it difficult to carry out the various political measures in the 
Gulf and Southern Persia which so materially assisted our action in 
those tracts during the war. 

It is hardly necessary now to point out that fee despatch of 
Indian troops to the Gulf and Mesopotamia helped the late Amir 
H.M. Habibullah Khan to fuliii his treaty obligations with us, and 
so in all probability prevented an invasion of India by Afghans, border 
Pathans, and the wilder tribes of Persia, led and stiffened by Germans 
and Turks, which in the conditions prevailing in 1915 must have had 
disastrous results. The Afghan incursion since the murder of our 
faithful ally clearly shows what would have happened then if he had 
failed to keep faith with us. 

It is interesting feat fee map which the late Amir used during the 
negotiations in 1905 at Kabul showed the Afghan border close to the 
Helmand as originally drawn, and not as demarcated by Sir Henry 
MacMahon. 

Yours faithfully, 

LOUIS DANE. 
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